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FOREWORD 


Explaining the reasons why the North 
Russian Expeditionary Force was raised 
and sent out to Murmansk and Archangel 


(1939-1940) 


OVER MUCH OF THE SNOW-COVERED GROUND WHERE THE 
Finns are fighting to-day in their defence against the 
aggressor, Bolshevik Russia, troops of the North Russian 
Expeditionary Force, under the commands of General W. 
E. Ironside, now Sir Edmund Ironside, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, and General C. Maynard, now Sir Charles 
Maynard, fought in the period May 1918 to October 1919. 
It was immediately after this campaign that titles were 
conferred on the two generals. 

The evacuation of the troops in 1919 was an operation 
fraught with so many dangers and menaced by so many 
potentialities that the late Sir Henry Wilson, then Chief of 
the General Staff, was impelled to state in his Memorandum 
to the Secretary of State, Mr. Winston Churchill, that “the 
position was fundamentally different from that presented by 
the Gallipoli evacuation, and, in some respects, more 
perplexing’. 

In a further note in the same Memorandun, Sir Henry, 
In approving the method of withdrawal as proposed by 
General Ironside—“‘to strike a blow at the Bolshevik Forces 
sufficiently heavy to paralyse their offensive efforts during 
the actual process of our withdrawal’’—said that Sir John 
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Moore’s action at Corunna provided an interesting his- 
torical parallel. 

Perhaps the war now going on between Finland and 
Soviet Russia will be accepted as at least one reason why 
the full story of the North Russian Expedition should be 
set forth in the pages of this book, even after the lapse of 
twenty years. | 

Those who were engaged in that Expedition—British, 
American, French, Italian soldiers—must have lived again 
their own adventures in the Karelian Isthmus, or Kola 
Peninsula, when reading of the battles between Finn and 
Russian 1939-40. The same climatic conditions prevail. 
The same heart-breaking territory, covered with snow and 
ice. The same long nights of darkness with only a little 
purple gloom to relieve the blackness for two hours in the 
day. The same forbidding forests. The same awe-inspiring 
silence of the Arctic. 

The Finns would be accustomed to the conditions. We 
were not. And in this connection, a most impressive fact to 
be taken into account is that our troops were not of the 
physical calibre of the soldiers who served in France and 
other theatres of war during 1914-18. They were mostly 
men of the Cg class, and it might be safe to say that the 
majority of them had never been under shellfire until they 
went out to Russia. 

Let it be said at once that these men, by their gallantry 
in conditions of a most depressing nature, added an epic 
chapter to the military history of England. It was an expe- 
dition in which the snow and ice and darkness of the winter 
and the subsequent heat (in Archangel) were more to be 
dreaded than the gunfire of the enemy. Added to all these 
adverse elements was the demoralizing effect of the spirit of 
mutiny that swept through those very Russian forces whose 
cause we had espoused—those who were known to us as 
“loyal Russians” intent on saving themselves from the 
oncoming forces of the Soviet. A stab in the back by 
a so-called friend or ally became an_ ever-increasing 
fear. 
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All this I have endeavoured to describe in the chapters 
that follow. There were periods when the commanding 
officers were caused more anxiety by what was going on 
behind their lines than by any move by the enemy in front. 
Espionage and propaganda by the Bolshevik Forces kept 
that anxiety keyed to the highest pitch until the last moment 
and when the last man of the Expeditionary Force was safely 
embarked for home. 

If it should seem to the lay reader that I have been 
unduly lavish in my praise of both General Ironside and 
General Maynard, I would respectfully refer him to the 
Official Record of the Expedition issued to the public in 
accordance with custom. Therein he will find that even in 
the unemotional, dispassionate phraseology of a military 
record of events there is unstinted praise that does not need 
to be written to be understood. I was brought in close 
contact with both these generals and knew them for the 
very gallant leaders they were. 

Before leaving England to join the two Forces at Murs 
mansk and Archangel, I gathered that there was consider- 
able divergence of opinion in this country about the necessity 
for the Expedition. The diplomatic urgency, the moral 
aspect of it all, came into question. 

It has to be remembered that in this country at that time, 
and especially among the representatives of Labour, there 
was considerable sympathy for the ideals of the first Soviet— 
the Soviet that emerged from the Revolution that led to the 
assassination of the Czar. That sympathy may have changed 
or become modified in recent years because of events that 
followed the passing from the scene of those two protagonists 
Lenin and Trotsky. 

It is not the intention here to become identified with the 
controversies of those early days, but I would like to be 
allowed this expression of feeling now that the whole 
of the facts—printed—are before me, added to the 
personal knowledge gleaned while serving with the two 
Forces : 

England (with her Allies of the period) had given a 
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promise. In spite of any opposition that might arise (it actually 
arose), England fulfilled her promise. If, with the aid of a 
little diplomatic subterfuge, England could have evaded 
the obligations she had taken upon her shoulders, England 
did nothing of the kind. The cost of the Expedition 
ran to many millions of pounds: England did not count 
the cost in money, although she went to the limits of 
human precaution in the safeguarding of the lives of her 
soldiers. 

Again and again it was impressed on me out there: 
“*We are not conducting an offensive against the Bolsheviks ; 
we are evacuating Russians and other nationalities who have 
appealed to the Allies to be evacuated lest they fall a prey to 

Ishevik vengeance.” 

But, as the story unfolds, it may be recognized that in 
order to withdraw in a military sense it is often imperative 
to strike ah offensive blow. 

Apart from the aforementioned opposition to the enter- 
prise, there was another factor that stripped from it any- 
thing in the nature of glamour. The Four Years’ War was 
ended : the people were sick of the word war ; they were 
celebrating peace, and no statements in the House of Com- 
mons or outside it could swing their thoughts and moods 
back to it. They were not interested in Russia : in view of the 
ordeals through which they had gone, they were not to be 
blamed for the apathy they now displayed. But if the war in 
France had ended, the work of the Government had not. 
The promise had been made ; the promise must be kept, if 
British prestige was worth the cherishing. 

So indifferent was the general attitude towards the 
Expedition that even to-day little or nothing is known of its 
history. It was a military episode that could be left to find 
its rightful place in history. 

Broach the subject of the N.R.E.F. in any company and 
the natural question evoked is : ““What was it all about ?” 
Or, ‘“‘Why was it sent out to North Russia ?” 

The answer is contained in a speech delivered by 
Mr. Winston Churchill, then Secretary for War, on the Army 
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Estimates, in the House of Commons on 29 July, 1919. 
Here it is, taken from the records : 


“After Lenin and Trotsky had signed a shameful 
. peace whereby they betrayed their country and falsified 

its engagements to its Allies, and whereby they liberated 
more than 1,000,000 Germans to come over and attack 
our people in the West—after that fateful event in 
history had occurred there was a Czech army of about 
two corps made up of prisoners taken from the Austrians 
by the Russians whose hearts were always on the side 
of the Allies, and this army refused to continue any 
longer with the Bolsheviks in Russia, and it demanded 
to be set free from Russia, and to make its way over to 
the Western front, where it could continue the struggle 
which the Bohemians were waging against the German- 
Austria. 

“After an attempt to secure the exodus of this army 
by Vladivostock it was proposed that they should cut 
their way out by Viatka to Archangel. There was the 
danger of Archangel becoming a submarine base for 
the Germans, and the danger of the loss of all that great 
mountain of stores we had accumulated there in order 
to keep that means of contact with Russia, and for all 
these reasons, combined with the fact that it was hoped 
the Czechs would make their way out by that route, the 
Allies in 1918, as an essential military operation and as 
part of the war, decided to occupy Archangel and Mur- 
mansk and put an inter-Allied force on shore there. 
This took place in August 1918. 

*““The pressure upon us at that time was very great 
indeed, and it was not possible to spare any large force 
from any of the countries of the Allies, but a number of 
French, American, British and Italian troops, the 
British in larger numbers, were landed at Archangel 
and Murmansk, and the population generally welcomed 
them. 

“The town and surrounding district passed into 
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our hands, and we became very deeply involved in the 
fortunes of that region. We were not able to send 
enough troops to occupy the whole of the area from 
which it was hoped a sufficient uprising of Russian man- 
hood would have resulted to enable a really large unit 
of Russian Government to be established. 

“We were not able to go to Vologda or Viatka, 
and we had to confine ourselves to the comparatively 
small region of Archangel and Murmansk, and 
about 100 to 120 miles in-various directions from those 
towns. 

“The Czech troops who were trying to escape from 
the country via Archangel were unable to get as far as 
Viatka, and they got only to Ekaterinburg. Their 
advance slowed down, and what had originally been 
intended to be a measure for effecting a junction with 
these troops and securing their safety became a mere 
occupation of Archangel. 

“But the Committee would make a great mistake if 
they condemned the decision of policy which led the 
Allies and this country to make this movement. Although 
it did not achieve all the results we expected of it, it 
achieved results greater than anyone would have dared 
to hope for. Let the Committee consider this. Up to the 
time we landed in Murmansk in May 1918 German 
divisions were passing from the Eastern to the Western 
front at an average rate of six divisions per month to 
attack the Allied forces. From the time we had landed 
there not another division was sent from the Eastern 
front, and the line there remained absolutely stable, the 
whole of the German forces being riveted by this new 
development, and the anxiety they had about Russia 
until the complete rebuff occurred in October or 
November of that year. Therefore it is very wrong to 
regard this as a mistaken enterprise either from the 
political principles which inspired it or still less by the 
results by which it was attended. 

‘Before the German resistance was broken and the 
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Armistice signed the winter had settled down on the 
North Russian coast, and the port of Archangel was 
icebound, or practically icebound, and our men were 
forced to spend the whole of last winter in this bleak and 
gloomy spot in circumstances which caused the greatest 
anxiety, because it was evident that the Bolsheviks with 
whom they had been in collision could, if they chose, 
have concentrated against this particular sector of the 
circle by which they were invested a force of indefinite 
size, and because our men were utterly cut off from the 
outer world except as far as small parties were con- 
cerned. Therefore their position was one of much 
anxiety. 

*““They were men mostly of the C3 class, but they 
had a fine spirit, and once they were assured and 
promised that they should be brought home before 
another winter occurred they discharged their duty 
with great determination, and maintained the position 
against some quite serious attacks, and others which 
might well have become very serious had they been 
allowed to proceed, and maintained the situation 
throughout this dark period. Not only was there 
considerable unrest amongst these troops during their 
imprisonment on this coast during the winter, but 
also, as the Committee recognizes in the exhaustion and 
prostration of the public mind which followed the 
triumph im the great struggle owing to the general 
dispersal of energies which had been so long held up by 
the great strain, there was the greatest difficulty in 
sending out any form of relief or assistance to those 
troops for several months. 

“Such was the situation that I inherited when I was 
sent to the War Office in the middle of January of the 
present year. But although I had not been responsible 
for any of the events which called this state of things 
into being, although I heartily agree with them, no 
one’ could view that situation without the gravest 
anxiety.” 
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To that speech may be added the further statement by 
Mr. Churchill : 


‘“The general policy towards the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment, of which the operations in North Russia were a 
single part, was settled by the Supreme Council of the 
Allies. Every important step in its execution was 
approved by the War Cabinet. Parliament was kept 
continuously informed at every stage to the utmost 
limit possible without compromising the success of | 
impending or contemplated operations, and the House 
of Commons at every stage by overwhelming majorities 
approved the course that was being adopted.” 


So much for what may be called the political side of the 
enterprise. The real object of this book is to describe from 
personal observation and experience how the work of the 
two interdependent forces under General Ironside and 
General Maynard was carried out. The American and 
French contingents were evacuated early in 1919, and 
as my acquaintance with them extended over a very short 
period I am not in a position to say much about them. 

It may be gathered that a great deal of pioneer work 
had to be done, and so far as the British Force was con- 
cerned—so far as my investigations went—considerable 
resource and foresight were displayed by the War Office. 
There were the hundred and one details of equipment to 
be thought of for use in this new theatre of war. The right 
stamp of clothing for the men in the Arctic winter, the forms 
of transport that would be essential in the difficult conditions 
of a snow-covered country. The medical staff had to be 
recruited from men who had special knowledge of frost- 
bite and other complaints that might arise out of the rigours 
of the.climate ; and in selecting the commissariat’s require- 
ments, the mode of transport over a frozen country had to 
be considered with greater care than is usual in a campaign. 
The White Sea being frozen in the winter months, great use 
had to be made of the snow-trail from Soroka at the south of 
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the peninsula to Archangel, two hundred miles, and farther, 
east. 

It was imperative, too, that the Navy should contribute 
to the work of the Expedition, and in these pages I have 


endeavoured to pay tribute to the splendid services the 
naval men rendered. 


A. S. 
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Chapter One 


From Leith to Murmansk—Through the minefields around the 
north of Norway—Route on which Lord Kitchener met his 
death—The Aurora Borealis—Arrival at Murmansk, called 
“ice-free port’”—Meeting with General C. Maynard and 
his staff—Snow, gloom and courage. 


THE NORTH RUSSIA OF TWENTY YEARS AGO IS THE NORTH 
Russia of to-day—geographically and climatically—and no 
form of Bolshevism could change the character of the people, 
mostly peasantry, in less than a century. 

The fear of what is called ‘“‘dating’? a book, even of 
travel, is always active in the mind of a writer, but here in 
the present instance that fear is considerably modified. 

History is repeating itself: North Russia, towards the 
end of 1939, is again the scene of a campaign, and the snows 
and frozen lakes that we of the North Russian Expeditionary 
Force of twenty years ago knew and endured are to-day 
the scenes of conflict between the Finns and the Soviet 
armies of Stalin. 

It is not my intention to emphasize any political bias about 
either Bolshevism or the underlying motives of the Expe- 
ditionary Force. This shall be a book of travel, or adventure— 
a book that may be entertaining and informative. 

In my capacity as war correspondent for The Times 
newspaper, I travelled thousands of miles, winter and 
summer, throughout that mighty section of a mighty 
continent. With all the privileges of a correspondent in 
those days, which carried with them the honorary rank of 
major, I was given rare facilities for seeing all there was to 
see, studying all there was to study (and there was plenty). 
It was a new theatre of war to me and as different from the 
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Army life from which I had been recently demobilized as 
winter is from summer. 

I was prepared for the Arctic weather, but not for the 
deep sense of brooding loneliness and isolation. To-day, 
when I read of the Finns and the Bolsheviks battling in those 
white bewildering wastes from Murmansk to Soroka and in 
Karelia, I see and feel again all that we went through. 
Nothing like it happened in France or any other theatre of 
war. It was as though we had been completely shut out from 
a “live” world and found ourselves adventuring and fighting 
in a ‘“‘dead”’ one. 

Apart from the so-called ice-free port in the north, it was 
difficult to see how we could keep in touch with England. 
The farther we trudged or sleighed through the snows the 
farther we left all semblance of civilization behind us. 

On the troopship that took us out from Leith we had 
several men who had served under the gallant explorer 
Captain Robert Falcon Scott, in the Antarctic, and we who 
were about to freeze gathered a good deal of advice from 
these officers on how not to do anything of the kind. 

Experience of temperature when it reached thirty and 
more degrees below zero had taught these explorers how to 
restore warmth to the body by simple physical exercises, 
such as resting the heels on the ground and steadily, rhyth- 
mically moving the foot and toes inward towards the shins. 
(Try that in a motor-car on a bitterly cold day in England 
and you may be delightfully thrilled by the comfort 
obtained.) 

It was a natural, though ingenious, foresight that induced 
Whitehall to include these Polar explorers in the Expedition : 
they rendered invaluable aid, for most of them were naval 
men, and it is tradition that such men can never be mis- 
placed in any enterprise. | 

Looking back over the years, I recall that one feature 
of Antarctic and Arctic explorers that has always piqued 
my curiosity is their seeming smallness of stature, their lean- 
ness, deceptive appearance of frailty. And their quiet voices. 
This latter feature, I fancy, comes of long spells of solitude 
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when the faculty of speech is more or less forgotten. The lean 
kind appear to make the best material for work in those 
places where the thermometer insists on doing nothing but 
slump. I remember the first time I met and spoke to that 
inspiring hero of every adventurous youth and man, “Evans 
of the Broke’? (now an admiral weighed down by well- 
deserved honours). It was just before he left London with 
Scott, who was organizing funds to equip his expedition. 

I had called at Scott’s office in Pall Mall to see the 
leader, but he had left the place in charge of a thin, rather 
lantern-jawed youth who was sitting on the edge of a table 
in a poorly-furnished room. He was affable, smiling and 
gentle of demeanour : I took it for granted that he was a 
clerk and dared a supercilious smile when he informed me 
he was of the Antarctic party. 

I observed that he didn’t appear strong enough to fall 
off that table. He said : “‘It’s the lean ones who seem to get 
all the luck on these expeditions : they weather the conditions 
much better than the fat ones.” 

It took the Braemar Castle five or six days to convey us 
from Leith to Murmansk. The complement was mostly 
comprised of officers, freed by the Armistice on the West, 
who were going out to join either General Maynard at 
Murmansk or General Ironside, who was in command of the 
Archangel Force, six or seven hundred miles south-east. 
Very few of them (apart from the Polar men) had the 
slightest idea of the conditions, climatic and military, that 
awaited them. But they had their Arctic kit all right, for 
if the War Office does things by halves, the halves are pretty 
generous as a rule. They had black-and-white fur busbies 
resembling cumbersome tea-cosies, heavy, serviceable canvas- 
topped boots, and . . . Indian moccasins ! (Heaven bless 
the War Office for that thought : you shall learn the reason 
later.) 

As we crept along the Norwegian coast in the track of 
the Gulf Stream, the cold winds came down from the 
Arctic, giving us a hint of what to expect when we reached 
our objective. But it was a clean, crisp coldness and 4 
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thousand times more endurable than an ordinary English 
winter. (That explains why Canadians and others from 
northern latitudes shiver and complain when they land 
in England. It is the unfrozen moisture of an English 
climate that eats into the bones and puts grit into the 
joints.) 

The minefields on the north had been cleared since the 
signing of the Armistice, but there is always the danger 
of ‘floaters’? that have broken adrift and careful watch was 
kept. One mine was spotted, and it provided a thrill that 
was unforgettable. It was seen drifting right into the track 
of a ship that was returning from Murmansk. The sea was 
calm, the wintry sun was shining. The hideous, sinister 
thing seemed to come from the depths of its own volition. 
There was no chance to swerve. It couldn’t be avoided. 
And for twenty odd seconds the watchers on both ships, 
outward and homeward bound, stopped dead. Then came 
the impact! And nothing happened. The mine was 
*“‘dud’’, but it seemed to create more consternation on that 
account than if it had blown the ship out of the water. It 
is the fear that doesn’t materialize that seems to leave the 

longest impression on the memory. 

The sea immediately outside the Murmansk Inlet was 
smooth and clear of ice. That, as explained already, is due to 
the sweep of the warm Gulf Stream. One of our “‘buckshee” 
naval officers was an old trawler captain from Grimsby. 
He told me that the Inlet was familiar “‘water”’ to him. 
Many a time, he said, the Grimsby fishermen took a chance, 
for the fishing in those waters was phenomenal, and a good 
catch was well worth the risk of penalties for “‘poaching”’. 

The opening to the White Sea lies due east from Mur- 
mansk, but although the two places are practically in the 
same latitude, the White Sea (at this time) was frozen solid, 
and not even a heavy ice-breaker could have smashed a way 
through down to Archangel. 

We were turning into the Inlet when we were provided 
with the magnificent, stupendous spectacle, the Aurora 
Borealis. No pyrotechnical display of man’s contriving could 
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give any idea of the overwhelming grandeur of those 
Northern Lights. It was as though from an invisible maypole 
a million lambent ribbons of silk were being floated down to 
the ice-fields. They shook gently as in a breeze and the rain- 
bow colouring was so glorious that to breathe was to despoil. 
There was a mystic Mightiness about that display in the 
heavens that swept the human mind completely away from 
wars and avarice and worldly weaknesses and inspired it 
with awe and reverence. What were the puny revolutions 
of megalomaniacs on earth compared with the ineffable 
glory of that phenomenon ? The Power that lay behind its 
mystery seemed to come down over the ice-fields from the 
Infinite and hold the very soul enthralled. 

We turned south into the Inlet, and I turned into bed. 
It would take some hours to reach Murmansk—that har- 
bour to which the Allies had dispatched all the munitions 
of war they could spare Russia when she was our ally— 
the harbour for which the Hampshire was making with Lord 
Kitchener, in June of 1916, when an enemy mine or torpedo 
sank the ship. It had been smooth water when we were 
changing course, with no sign of ice in sight, but I was 
awakened from sleep by one of the strangest sounds I had 
heard: it was as though iron chains were being thrown 
against the side of the ship. Broken ice. Not very big blocks, 
but sufficiently large to bang and thunder against the 
vessel’s ribs. 

It was daylight—midday—when we reached the har- 
bour, and the term “‘ice-free’’ lost much of its meaning. In 
the middle of the harbour an old Russian man-o’-war, 
five-funnelled, and nicknamed by the British soldier Wood- 
bine, was frozen fast. Nearer the shore were smaller vessels, 
like the British warship Glory, with the ice around them 
broken and kept on the move. In the distance, on shore, the 
scene was about as depressing as the Northern Lights had 
been inspiring. Black wooden huts frowned at us from the 
white, virgin snow. Native huts and army huts hastily 
erected and without regard for symmetry. The daylight was 
already slipping into darkness, although it was not later than 
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three in the afternoon : the sky was a deep, sombre blue : 
snow was falling, as if there wasn’t enough already. Here and 
there, candle-light showed in the double-thick windows. 
And desolation was made the more acute by the sinister 
human figures that prowled about the wooden town. Among 
the natives were many Mongolians, the colour of walnut- 
stain: they were supposed to be friendly to the loyal 
Russians (the Czarist Russians) to whose aid the Expedition 
had hastened in their stand against the Bolshevik Army. 
They helped with the unloading of ships, but it was pretty 
apparent that they would have found more interest in the 
itting of throats. | 

There had been a rising only a week or two before we 
arrived, and in the darkness there had been swift and brutal 
assassination. It was my fortune to meet the widow of 
a Russian admiral who was shot through the head by one 
of the rioters: a charming and wonderfully brave woman. 
_J remember asking her why she had made no effort to get 
away from that isolated spot after the death of her husband. 
Her reply was that when a Russian woman of education 
entered politics the whole of her life was dedicated to them. 
She had loved her husband, who, like her, was devoted to 
the memory of the late Czar : she believed the day would 
come when her country would free itself from Soviet control. 

Now, when we were coming down the Inlet I had 
marked on the starboard side the small town of Alexan- 
drovsk, which is east of Petsamo on the Karelian Isthmus. 
My interest in that little town was distinctly professional, 
for it is the first job of a war correspondent not to find the 
news he may send home, but the best method of getting it 
away when he has gleaned it. It would be difficult to imagine 
a more provocative situation than a fellow sitting in the snow 
with full details of a first-rate battle or massacre in his head 
or notebook, and not the slightest chance of getting the — 
material transmitted to his home office. 

These are occasions when the journalist that’s in you 
must prepare not only a “march to Moscow”’, but the way 
back in case of eventualities. Alexandrovsk had been 
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noted on my mental chart as the place to which I must 
make if anything untoward happened in Murmansk and 
Archangel, and I wished to find a telegraph office from which 
to dispatch a cable. 

That was far from being hysteria or theatrical at the 
time, for a special report in London had stated that the 
situation was “‘serious’’. Even so early in the year there were 
official fears that the two Forces—Maynard’s and Ironside’s 
—might “find difficulty in embarking and getting away 
from the country’”’. 

My personal anxiety about professional expediency 
wasn’t allayed when I got ashore, looking like a human 
mole in furs and military trappings. General Maynard, 
one of the most charming men it has been my pleasure to 
meet, had sent two Intelligence officers down to the boat to 
make inquiries for me, and with them I went up to head- 
quarters—a vast, ugly wooden building on the side of the 
snow-covered hill. Here were housed the General’s staff © 
and most of the British officers who had been out there since 
the beginning. 

It didn’t take me long to realize that in a military sense 
the -“‘wind” was distinctly unpleasant, and everybody was 
in that state of nerves which is natural before any ‘“‘zero”’ 
hour. 

When you add to the discomfort of possible assassination 
or being drilled by a bullet from any point of the compass— 
when you add the nerve strain of enduring twenty-two hours 
of darkness out of twenty-four, it is quite easy to understand 
why officers and men don’t stand around throwing snowballs 
at one another. 

I had been advised when leaving England that there 
was greater fear of the Archangel Force being scuppered, 
‘since Ironside, if forced to evacuate in winter time, would 
not be able to get his men up through the White Sea: 
he would have to use Murmansk, high up on the Kola 
Peninsula. 

Maynard was holding a very important key position 
and his operations extended far down the Peninsula, in fact 
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as far as Soroka where the trail turns due east towards 
Archangel. Some of Maynard’s outposts were in positions 
so isolated that they must have been compelled to talk to 
themselves in order to be convinced that they were not 
dead. 

General Maynard’s British soldiers were not the men 
who had done battle in France : they belonged, for the most 
part, to the class known as C3. In other words, they had not 
been considered physically fit for the fighting-line in France, 
but had been sent out to North Russia so that men from 
France should not be asked a further task. It says much for 
these C3 men that they acquitted themselves splendidly in 
spite of their physical handicaps. The officers were men of 
experience. One of the first I bumped into was an old golfing 
friend, Major Stanley Monk, marshalling a ski-ing party. 
How small is the world, after all. 

I am not aware that any medal was struck for the | 
N.R.E.F. (it was just another job of work), but these 
pioneers in that wintry waste deserved one. They were 
longing to get home after three or four months in tnat 
perpetual darkness and intense cold, and it was necessary 
to keep on promising them that soon they would be relieved. 
I remember the pathos of a question put to me by a sergeant 
whose nose and eyes were just visible through his Arctic 
wrappings : “‘Are the lights up in London, sir?” And when 
he was answered in the affirmative : ““Gawd ! It must be 
grand!’ That conveyed a great deal to my mind. 

When later I met General Maynard, I recalled the 
sergeant’s remark. “Whatever you do,”’ said the General, 
‘don’t pity the men : it will only make it harder for them. 
One of the troubles that has afflicted them most is melan- 
cholia.”’ 

He supplemented that by taking me around an improvised 
hospital. There they lay in their beds—thin-faced men 
staring mutely at nothing, eyes wide open, uncanny in their 
complete lack of expression. Perhaps my previous Army 
experiences had made me a trifle tough, but I strictly ob- 
served the General’s injunction. 
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In addition to the British soldiers, Maynard had many 
Serbs, some Finns, Italians, a few French—in fact, some of 
everything. Intelligence officers included several Anglo- 
Russians (so I gathered)—men who had lived for years in 
the country and were invaluable aids. 

Surely there never was a more desolate spot in the 
world than Murmansk in those days. No sign of the meanest 
comfort. Snow seven and eight foot deep all round. Deadly 
blackness save when the Northern Lights were flashing (flash- 
ing now, I thought, in derision at the insignificance of man), 
And silence! How grim is silence when the ears are 
strained to catch the merest sound that may herald an 
attack ! And especially when the attack is long delayed. 

Like most of the newly-arrived officers who had come 
from more active scenes, I was disposed to think that the 
situation had been grossly exaggerated—that solitude and 
the rigours of the climate had frayed the nerves. That idea 
was speedily dispelled. There were spies everywhere. It 
was unsafe to venture out alone at night. If you did, you 
might find your senses being gently lulled to dormancy by 
the coldness and the dazzle of the snow. The crack of a 
rifle or revolver-shot, coming from the seemingly white, 
smooth coverlet of snow, was as good a way as any of putting 
sleep off for a while. 

There is a railway with its terminus in Murmansk. 
(It is along this vital communication that the Finns are 
operating against the Soviet troops in the closing days of 
1939.) That railway, which I shall describe more fully in a 
later chapter, may have been improved since the days when 
I was there, but I know that when I looked down on it 
from Maynard’s headquarters it left the impression of a 
single-track Welsh colliery line that had been caught and 
buried in a blizzard. We had brought out with us a number 
of British railway engineers—this, I believe, at the urgent 
request of the Commanding Officer. They were going to 
put a little elasticity into the crude affair, but as I couldn’t 
afford to stay more than a week in Murmansk, being anxious 
to get to Archangel, I didn’t see these engineers settle down 
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to enjoy themselves. Engineers do enjoy themselves, I’m 
told, when they stoop to lick the other fellow’s primitiveness 
into shape. All that interested me at the moment in that 
railway was the knowledge that our Force at Archangel 
might have to make use of it if the White Sea wasn’t available. 
As a matter of history, the evacuation of all troops didn’t 
begin until August was well advanced and it was possible 
to sail the White Sea instead of sleighing over it. | 

General Maynard’s affability left a marked impression 
on me. In the quiet of his private room at headquarters we 
talked of the situation and the condition of the men under 
his command. On the crude table near him were the treas- 
ured trinkets and mementoes that every soldier loves no 
matter how unsentimental he may be : framed photographs 
of his family and that sort of thing. Although he didn’t say 
much about it to me, he was troubled about something 
that was going on farther down the Peninsula—near Kan- 
dalaksha—where enemy forces were operating sinisterly ; 
and in the region-of Kem. I gathered that they threatened 
communications, and he was concentrating on preventing 
that as soon as he had the men and material to his hand. 
As I was due for a trip down that line and through those 
regions within a short while, I wasn’t quite as enthusiastic 
about the job that had been assigned to me by London. 

That first night ashore I slept in a tiny room adjoining 
the General’s. As I bade him good night, he handed me 
a loaded rifle, told me to keep it handy “‘just in case’’, and 
said that he hoped it wouldn’t be necessary. I doused my 
candle and had a last look at the settlement before turning 
in. The night sky was aglow with the lambent ribbons, 
the ridge of low-lying hills that were between us and the 
sea looked black and ominous. The scattered huts made 
smaller by the falling snow might have suggested crouching 
wolves to the imaginative (they were probably much more 
dangerous). 

Nothing happened that night. On the following morning 
I breakfasted with the officers and made a round of the camp. 
Food ? After life on board ship, coming across, it was a 
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trifle difficult to show a relish for the tinned “‘Maconachie” 
—that sustaining, though terribly monotonous mixture of 
meat and vegetables. Good regimental cooks, or faithful 
batmen, have been known to serve this tack up in twenty 
different ways, but it is still the same old mixture, though 
what would have been done without it isn’t worth the guess- 
ing. At all events, there was no shortage of food at Murmansk 
so long as you were not too particular about the menu. 

The soldiers had plenty of exercise apart from military 
duties. The Finns and a few Italians had introduced ski-ing 
and the British officers were becoming adepts in the sport. 

It was on the third or fourth day of my stay that head- 
quarters expected the storm to break. The whisper had gone 
round that the polyglot crowd in the settlement were 
making ready for a surprise attack. General Maynard didn’t 
wait for it to develop, but took the fight to them by way of 
a demonstration. Every available soldier, British, Serb, 
French and Finn, was ordered on parade to be followed by 
a march through the snow-bound wooden town of gloom. 
Fully armed, they made a brave show, none braver than 
the Serbs, who were reckoned at that time among the finest 
soldiers in the world. General Maynard took the salute from 
a small platform adjoining headquarters. There wasn’t a 
civilian to be seen, neither Mongolian nor Russian, but we 
were satisfied that they had watched from their places of 
concealment. The move was successful. That’s one way 
of impressing an enemy. 

Perhaps the most faithful native ally they had at Mur- 
mansk was the Lapp. (The Finns, in their struggle against 
the Soviet, have made great use of this amazingly robust 
yet small dweller in the snows.) 


Chapter Two 


Lapp sleighs for transport—Conveying an army over the snow 
—Marvellous feat ‘‘all done by kindness’—Qualities of 
the reindeer—A thrilling ride and an adventure. 


WHEN GENERAL MAYNARD ARRIVED IN MURMANSK, ONE OF 
his first and pressing problems was that of transport. There 
were no roads over that wilderness of snow and ice and in 
some cases troops had to be conveyed to far-away places. 
They couldn’t be marched through the snow, although 
there was no sign of the enemy to impede them. 

The only alternative was the Lapp and his reindeer 
sleigh. Anglo-Russians were deputed to make a detour and 
get in touch with the little fellows who lead a nomadic life 
and move across the wastes after the manner of the reindeer, 
without which they couldn’t subsist. The reindeer is their 
national food and industry you might say. They don’t feed 
him : he roams at will over the snow, digs under it for the 
moss he can smell, is docile, and can pull a comparatively 
heavy load without dropping out of the gallop. Whole 
droves of these reindeer are to be seen on the slopes : the 
Lapp helps himself when in need of a few and very quickly 
breaks him into harness. When the deer is dead he becomes 
even more useful, for not a particle of him is wasted. His 
hide turned inside out makes an excellent coat for protection 
against the intense cold : his flesh is venison, if a trifle coarse : 
his horns are made into knife-handles and other things. 

The method of slaughtering the reindeer in winter 
affords the lay mind some idea of the intensity of the cold. 
The Lapp, who seems to roll rather than walk because of the 
heaps of hides and furs in which he wraps himself, knocks 
the animal on the head, and every movement that follows 
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is eloquent of speed and experience. He up-ends the deer 
after cutting off the head. The shoulders are frozen almost 
immediately into the snow. He strips the hide, or peels it, 
from the quarters to the neck. By this time the flesh is one 
solid block of frozen food. The Lapp then cuts his joint when 
he feels the need of it, hacking it out of the carcase with a 
ridiculously small axe. 

_ The Lapp and his family live in tents or tepees—just 
canvas affairs of the wigwam pattern. I spent an hour in 
one, trying to talk to the Lapp and his wife. She nursed a 
baby of a few months old, and although she couldn’t under- 
stand a word of what was said, her eyes were full of intelli- 
gent interest. In the centre of the tent burned a small fire of 
sticks and—I should say from the atmosphere—fish oil. 
The smoke drifted slowly up through the apex of the tent. 
The bedding of skins was round the outer edge of the circle. 
I gathered without seeking confirmation that the good lady 
didn’t waste much of her. industrious husband’s money on 
pillow perfumes and powder. The pair were most agreeable 
in their manner : there was no fear, no shyness, no craving 
of gifts. I could have stayed there quite a while if the atmo- 
sphere had been equally agreeable. 

The Lapps were the main solution of Maynard’s transport 
problem. It was necessary to rake up a hundred or two of 
them. The agents who went out on the first scouting trip 
were not altogether successful. The Lapp needs careful 
understanding : he is shrewd enough to know that every 
labourer is worthy of his hire, and the contract was so much 
per pound weight carried over a certain distance. Only two 
persons can ride on one of these tiny sleighs, which are con- 
structed after the manner of an Irish jaunting-car : the driver 
sits on one side, the passenger on the other : both are wise 
if they lash themselves to the dividing bar with a length of 
reindeer hide. 

As many as five reindeer are sometimes used to pull 
that one small sleigh, and the animals are abreast. A single 
rope of the inevitable hide is used as a rein. One end is 
fastened to the antlers of the deer on the left of the line : if 
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the driver wishes to turn left he hauls on the rope—that 
swings the deer on the left flank in the desired direction and 
he hauls his fellows with him. If he wishes to turn right, 
the driver gives the rein a dexterous jerk, like a cowboy 
throwing a lasso, so that the rope passes across the whole 
line of deer and is caught by the antlers of the animal on 
the extreme right. A pull by the driver and the line wheels 
beautifully into position. Quite simple if you take the trouble 
to live in Lapland for a lifetime and learn how. 

(Lieut.-Colonel T. C. R. Moore had charge of the 
transport in this northern region.) 

The work of impressing the Lapps into the service of 
the British Government wasn’t proceeding too well until 
Colonel Moore discovered an American named Squarey 
who had been with the Forces in France. Captain 
Squarey was the right man for this reindeer transport job. 
He didn’t know a word of the Lapp language, but he was a 
master of pantomime and cajolery. He went among the 
Lapps, sat and ate with them in their tepees, explained the 
wants of the Force, dictated the price to be paid, made a 
fuss of their “papooses”, and, most potent of all, he was 
provided by the authorities with a liberal supply of rum. 
Knowing what I know now of that country, I believe that 
I could get myself established king so long as I had at my 
command a full stock of rum, the stronger the better. 

Squarey had the whole of the transport working in a 
miraculously short time, and one of his most amazing feats 
was to bring a convoy of hundreds of men across miles of 
snow waste, fetching up on a frozen lake, far south from the 
harbour. He had been closely instructed by the General 
before departing, and one of the instructions emphasized 
was : “No casualties, Squarey. Strive to the best of your 
ability to prevent casualties.”’ 

When Squarey returned to headquarters after many 
days, his work done and the new consignment of troops safely 
deposited, he appeared before the General with a crest- 
fallen look in his eyes. Seriously, he confessed there had been 
a casualty. One soldier, disobeying his orders, had borrowed 
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an axe from a Lapp to cut up firewood : the axe had slipped 
and the soldier’s left foot had got in the way. One casualty— 
otherwise a clean sheet. 

When first I met Squarey in the mess, he conveyed the 
impression of one of those cowboys who used to appear in 
the first Western films—neckerchief, belt, revolver, knife, 
whistle. 

And the last time I saw Squarey was in 1926. It was in 
Orange, New Jersey, on the other side of the Hudson River. 
He was in business on his own account—running a small 
factory that turned out radio set parts. All very quiet and 
homely. A century away from the life we had known in 
North Russia. We tried to recapture the atmosphere at 
dinner : it was good fun. | 

The Lapps and Squarey combined gave me a mild 
adventure that might easily have ended differently. Without 
informing headquarters of my intentions, I accepted 
Squarey’s invitation to pay a visit to one of his principal 
depots, seven or eight miles from Murmansk. 

He occupied the first and leading sleigh ; I strapped 
myself to mine. Each sleigh had five reindeer running 
abreast. Squarey gave the drivers to understand that we 
were not going to any funeral. 

It was the maddest race through the snow that can be 
imagined : I couldn’t make up my mind whether the Lapp 
or the reindeer had guzzled the rum. When the team was 
all out—especially on the flat—I had to curl myself into a 
ludicrous ball of furs on that little sleigh and shut my eyes. 
The deer, in their mad gallop, flung back into my face great 
clods of snow : it seemed to come with the force of shrapnel. 

When we came to a decline there was no slackening of 
speed. The reverse. Again and again one of the deer would 
slip and fall, bringing down the others. The Lapp shouted an 
injunction to hold tight: it was unnecessary : I couldn’t 
have been dislodged with anything less powerful than 
dynamite, for I was satisfied that this was my last reindeer 
sleigh ride—the last, even if I should survive. 

The amazing thing was how the driver disentangled his 
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single strand rein without leaving his place on the sleigh. 
It might be seemingly inextricable from the frantically 
pawing hooves, but he flicked and flicked and restored it to 
the antlers. 

When we “pulled in” at the depot the Lapps were given 
another tot. I stayed yarning with Squarey and an N.C.O. 
and forgot the passing of time and the grim darkness that 
had settled on the landscape. 

It was essential that I should return to Murmansk, and 
a fresh team and a new driver were placed at my service. 
This driver was a peculiarly sullen little fellow, and the only 
native words that could pass between us were a few I had 
picked up and used phonetically. One was “‘skoro”’ (““Hurry’’), 
and I used this pretty frequently for time was passing all too 
quickly. But one of the reindeer was ailing. I didn’t under- 
stand that at the time. Again and again it would swing out 
of a gallop, make a dive for the deep snow on the side of the 
trail, drag the whole issue with him and lie down. The Lapp 
and I went overboard with the bunch and too often I found 
myself mixed up in the snow with scrambling reindeer 
doing their best to knock the life out of me. 

I tried a few English words on the Lapp. They wouldn’t 
pass even in a Shaw play, but the Lapp appeared to under- 
stand the purport. He was obviously annoyed and replied 
in what I took to be Shaw in Lapp. 

When we were tumbled out for the sixth or seventh time 
I decided that the business was beginning to be monotonous, 
and as J rose from the white depths, staggering out of reach 
of the pawing hooves, I addressed myself to the little human 
ball of hide and fur. 

It was not so dark that I couldn’t follow every action 
of his. I surmised by the sigh he gave that he couldn’t 
remember the right words, or didn’t wish to repeat himself. 
Then he floundered to the small tool-box on the sleigh and 
took from it his small but deadly axe. We were both standing 
waist-high in the soft snow with the reindeer—source of the 
trouble—still prostrate. The Lapp made a motion with the 
axe. I felt for my revolver holster and found in it what I 
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usually carried there (revolvers are so heavy and cumber- 
some), an extra tobacco-pipe and a couple of boxes of 
matches. It was easy to figure that this fight was going to 
end in a knock-out, and I wasn’t likely to be on the fat end 
of the purse either. 

Then the little Lapp, pointing to the reindeer i in the snow, 
grunted : “‘Niet dobra’”’ (which being interpreted freely means 
“No guod’’). With the axe, he slew the wretched animal, re- 
arranged the harness, or hide trappings that went for harness, 
and we proceeded. 

When I reached headquarters, the Lapp dexterously 
checked his team—so dexterously that he shot me out so 
that I rolled to the very steps. And a crowd of officers, 
aroused by the noise, made their appearance. I was in dis- 
grace. They had been searching for me. They were certain 
I had been scuppered. Had I my revolver? Yes. (They didn’t 
question my word.) The General was worried on my account, 
they said. Why hadn’t I been warned ? And so on and so 
forth. 

There had been more of those nerve-racking rumours 
about restlessness among the natives, so I could understand. 


The tension at Maynard’s headquarters about this time 
(as I had reason to feel soon after arrival in Russia) had 
Its source in a very sound appreciation of the difficulties 
and dangers that were accumulating and gathering signifi- 
cance each succeeding day. 

It was a time when nerves of iron might have relaxed 
under the terrific strain. For the British soldier who was 
only partially acquainted with what was actuating the 
minds of the leaders it was depressing enough, but what of 
the General and his staff officers who had every ramifica- 
tion of the operations to keep constantly before them? 
Not only were they fully aware of the dramatic possibilities, 
but it was part of their duty to keep the true facts from the 
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men who were so bravely carrying out the work that had 
been assigned to them. 

It is not wholly fulsome to say that the British officer 
hasn’t his equal in the world when it comes to what we may 
term comradeship. He may cling to the traditional school- 
tie fetish, but in war his first consideration is the men serving 
under him ; the second is the enemy. The officers at Mur- 
mansk had not only to wrestle with the problems set them 
by the enemy, and especially the Russian spies they knew to 
be among them, but it was essential that they should keep 
the troops in good heart and minimize, for them, the dangers 
by which they were menaced. They had to assume the care- 
less indifference that serves to inspire a meaner spirit, the 
while they themselves knew that the chances of the Force 
being scuppered were about even. They had to laugh at 
any fugitive fears that might be expressed : they had to 
typify that man who can smile when everything goes dead 
wrong. The men must not learn everything : they must con- 
tinue to trust in the General and their officers and accept 
the climatic handicaps as being part of a soldier’s life. 

If all this reads a little theatrical, let us turn to what they 
were thinking in England—the War Office. There had been 
criticism of the proposal to send reinforcements to North 
Russia. The Deputy Chief of the Imperial Staff, P. de B. 
Radcliffe, was insisting on the urgency of the measure : 


“If the facts of the case are made public, that is to 
say, if the people of this country are told that British 
troops are in serious danger and must be relieved at 
the earliest possible moment, I cannot believe that the 
spirit of the nation is so contemptible as not to respond 
to the call with alacrity.”’ 


In the same appeal for the sending out of more troops 
to relieve the weary men who had been there so long, he said : 


‘‘Whatever dissatisfaction or difficulties may be 
caused in this country by the action I have suggested 
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as regards the provision of reinforcements for North 
Russia, I have no hesitation in saying that it is nothing 
to the storm of indignation which would be aroused 
by a disaster to our arms in that theatre.” 


There is nothing equivocal or ambiguous about that 
language, coming from a military officer of high rank. It is 
the accepted principle of the Army to shrug its shoulders in 
the contemplation of a difficult situation, light another 
cigarette, and say : “Oh, we shall get through in some way 
or another.”” Here, you have it flat and emphatic: the 
possibility of imminent disaster to our men in that theatre 
of war. . 
Had the Deputy Chief of Staff been out there, seen what 
I had seen, felt what I had felt, and sensed the gathering 
clouds of mutiny among the Russians fighting with us, he 
might have gone a little further and said: “The reinforce- 
ments are going out and be damned to the opposition.” 
He might have lost his job, of course, but there would have 
been a great deal of self-satisfaction in the losing of it. 

The British troops of that time, fighting over the very 
ground where the Finns are fighting in this latest war, were 
indifferent to the strength of the enemy opposing them : 
it was the enemy behind and in their midst that weakened 
their resolution: they didn’t need to be told that the 
Russians with them were not pulling their weight—they 
could feel it. The Finns in their battle against superior 
odds have the incomparable moral support of knowing that 
there is cohesion and loyalty on either flank and behind. 
They are fighting for an ideal which they understand, and 
that fact engenders a strength beyond the estimating. 

The reports that were coming in daily to General 
Maynard from his agents in that desolate region were 
destructive enough : and remember, as Brigadier-General 
Grogan said to me on one occasion, a military commander 
is in the hands of his agents: they are his ears and eyes, 
sometimes far in the lines of the enemy : they are a brave 
body of men who take their lives into their hands every time 
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they set out on their adventures. And, too often, the reward 
is infinitesimal : they must be content with the brief eulogy 
contained in a leader’s terse : “Good work !”’ 

Agents of General Maynard had brought him disturbing 
information of the intentions of the Bolsheviks in southern 
Karelia : he was even made aware of the date of a proposed 
rising among the Russians with him and in conjunction 
with the enemy. The snow and cold were a terrible handicap: 
the darkness even more so. Between 12 noon and 2 p.m. it 
was possible to write (say) a letter with the aid of candle- 
light if one didn’t want to strain the eyesight unduly : for 
the rest—darkness, save for the glare of the snow. 

It was more than a test of nerves—it was an ordeal that 
demanded the extreme of courage and resolution. If the 
British troops themselves had wavered, it might have been 
pardonable. 

It is one thing to fight in the light of day, with a night 
attack once in a while, and quite another thing to battle on 
in darkness, or semi-darkness, for a protracted period. The 
snow and the cold were common to all, so that in the heavy 
fur wrappings it was impossible, at times, to distinguish 
friend from foe. The line of communications, from Mur- 
mansk down the Peninsula, was so distended, and so thin, 
that many an outpost walled in the drifts must have won- 
dered if it had been forgotten. And forgotten not only by 
England, but the command at base headquarters. When the 
Arctic winds come sweeping and swirling, hurling the snow 
in derision as they sweep, man—his vision obscured, his 
limbs frozen stiff—is apt to realize his pitiable insignificance. 
Nature is the master at the cruellest. 

For me, at least, there is poignancy in the message sent 
out by Maynard during these days of uncertainty : 


“Though far from being panic-stricken, it is useless 
to disguise the fact that a critical situation may arise 
at once. My British troops have been so reduced by 
reinforcements to Archangel that I am left with an 
exceedingly small force on which I can rely.” 
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f 
_ Jt was an appeal for reinforcements from England. Being 
in full possession of the facts, and writing, as I am, long 
afterwards, I say without fear of contradiction that .had 
England been aware of al] the circumstances she would have 
halted her celebrations of peace and deemed it privilege to 
halt them.: 

The heads at the War Office knew all about it. And they 
knew where their sympathies lay even if military principles 
did not allow of their making their feelings public. 

‘Though far from being panic-stricken . . .” 

Is it very difficult for the civilian to understand what is 
in a leader’s mind when he is constrained to pen those 
words? It is not a question of regard for personal safety : 
the British officer in command thinks first of his men 
serving under him and relying implicitly on his grasp of the 
situation. The officer knows that his men trust his judgment : 
he knows, too, that they will fight on heroically just so long 
as their trust in him remains unimpaired. 

It was that essentially human dispatch from General 
Maynard that led to the War Office replying in a similarly 
human dispatch to the British troops both at Murmansk 
and Archangel : 


“APRIL 1919. 


“Although you are cut off from your country by 
the ice, you are not forgotten. Your safety and well- 
being, on the contrary, is one of the main anxieties of 
the War Office, and we are determined to do every- 
thing in our power to help you and bring you safely 
home. You were sent to North Russia to help draw off 
the Germans from attacking our armies in France, and 
undoubtedly you helped last year to keep large numbers 
of German troops away from the battlefield and so 
enabled a decisive victory to be won. 

‘‘Whatever may be the plan of action towards 
Russia decided on by the League of Nations, we intend 
to relieve you at the earliest possible moment, and either bring 
the whole force away or replace you by fresh men. These 
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reliefs are being prepared now, and will come through 
the ice to your aid at the earliest moment when the 
ships can break through. Meanwhile, your lives and your 
chance of again seeing your home and friends and your 
fellow-countrymen, who are looking forward to giving 
you a hearty welcome, depend absolutely upon your 
discipline and dogged British fighting qualities. All 
eyes are upon you now, and you represent the British 
Army which has fought and won and which is watching 
you confidently and earnestly. You will be back home in 
time to see this year’s harvest gathered in, if you continue to 
display that undaunted British spirit which has so often 
gotus through in spite of heavy odds and great hardships. 
Only a few more months of resolute and faithful service 
against this ferocious enemy and your task will have 
been discharged. Carry on like Britains fighting for 
dear life and dearer honour, and set an example in 
these difficult circumstances to the troops of every 
other country. Reinforcement and relief on the way. 
We send you this personal message with the most 
heartful wishes for your speedy, safe and honourable 
return.” : 


That inspiriting message was well devised. Our men 
did carry on like true British soldiers: they did set an 
example to troops of other nations. 


Chapter Three 


By rail to Soroka—Grim journey over the grimmer tundra— 
Down the Kola Peninsula—Overpowering heat inside, 
below zero outside—The cheer of a British voice in the 
wilderness of white. 


THE TIME CAME WHEN I HAD TO LEAVE MAYNARD’S FORCE AND 
make for Archangel. I would have liked to stay longer and 
follow the brilliant operations for which the General was 
responsible later when he went down to the lakes and 
engaged the enemy. But the weather was likely to break 
during the next few weeks, and I knew that after the train 
journey to Soroka, five hundred versts down the Peninsula, 
there was a sleigh journey awaiting me, and the scheduled 
time for the covering of that snow trail was ten days and 
ten nights, and lucky to do it in the time. 

The railway from Murmansk to the south had been taken 
over by us, with the co-operation of the loyal Russians, of 
course. It was the craziest railway I’ve known, and I have 
had experience of some strange contraptions in other parts 
of the world. For practical purposes it was a single-line 
track; the engine fuel was wood cut from the forests 
that flank the line, great stacks of logs being prepared in 
readiness. 

The coaches had been overhauled by us, and the Colonel 
in charge of the Medical Corps was justly proud of the two or 
three “hospital coaches” which he had designed and had 
constructed from old material. 

There were seven of us in the little party that set out on 
the journey to Archangel, and that party included one 
civilian with business interests in Archangel, and two 
N.C.O.s who acted as batmen to the little convoy. (Those 
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two fellows did a giant’s scrap of work although they were 
as new to the country as we were.)* 

The hospital coaches were our privilege. They were as 
long as small Pullmans, and at one end was a roaring stove 
that ate up wood fuel as hungrily as a wolf. The heat became 
unbearable, but it would have been folly to reduce the tem- 
perature. Why the whole train didn’t catch fire I can’t say, 
for sometimes the iron of the stove was nearly white hot. 
Outside, the snow was falling steadily, until now and again a 
half-blizzard whipped it into a frenzy. They had told us at 
Murmansk that it might take us three days to get to Soroka— 
tf we were lucky. Looking back now, I feel it seemed like 
three weeks. 

There was one terrific spurt that made the whole train 
lurch like a drunken man. It was the fault of the Russian 
engine-driver. He was drunk. Somebody in a foolish fit of 
generosity had left a rum jar within easy reach. 

In the middle of the night we came to a stop at some 
hut that represented a station. More fuel was needed. We 
slid back the doors of the coach : the snow was coming down 
as thickly as the confetti on a popular bridal pair. And out of 
the darkness came a voice that gave us all a pleasurable 
thrill. 

If you have never been far abroad and in one of the lone 
places of the world where your own language is not known 
you may not understand the glorious sense of companion- 
ship that sweeps through one when an English voice speaks 
in the English tongue in the last place on earth you expected 
to hear it. And it brings with it a stimulating feeling of 
patriotism and a reminder that you belong. It is as comforting 
as the sight of a British flag on a British ship in some foreign 
harbour, showing itself proudly among the forest of masts 
just about the time when your heart is getting a little weary 
of the exile. Kipling knew that feeling of exultation : 


* Colonel (later Major General) R. B. Ainsworth, D.S.O., R.A.M.C., 
was in command, and Captain John B. Hunter, M.C. (in civil life, 
M.Ch:, F.R.C.S.),; was of the party. 
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‘““Never was isle so little, never was sea so lone, 
But over the scud and the palm-trees an English 
flag was flown.” 


The voice that hailed us was that of a young British 
lieutenant—young and full of the vigour of youth. His 
heavy fur wrappings were made to seem bulkier by the 
weight of snow they carried. In some way he had been ad- 
vised that we were passing through, and his joy was great 
when we were able to satisfy his craving for a slab of choco- 
late. He and two N.C.O.s were holding an outpost, far out 
in the wastes, and leagues away from headquarters. Just the 
three of them. They passed the dreary hours playing cards 
together—rank being levelled for the occasion. He had news 
to give—news that gave him an excitable stammer. He and 
his boys had picked up the spoor of a bear, and on the - 
morrow... ! 

On ! The train lurching and creaking through the snow 
blizzard. Inside, the stove was doing its darnedest to set 
fire to the coaches. It was inconceivable that we could get 
through to Soroka except on one of the ambulances or 
stretchers that were part of the equipment. Craving for sleep, 
however, can master any degree of physical fear, and we 
slept in a sweat-bath until the next day was well advanced. 

When daylight came in those lower latitudes we fell to 
counting the rude wooden crosses that showed through the 
snow in the forests flanking the line. Some of them were made 
of pine boards on which names had been roughly cut ; some 
were no more than two broken boughs clumsily fastened to- 
gether. We gave up counting after a short while—it was so 
depressing. Later, we sat together in a hut and heard the 
history of that railway. 

As already narrated, the line runs straight down the 
Kola Peninsula from Murmansk to Soroka—beyond which, 
far south, is Petrograd (or Leningrad, as it became later). 
The railway can be operated only in the long winter, for 
it is built on the tundra, or swamp, which can bear a 
weight only when frozen. 
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It was necessary to build that railway in order to expedite 
the transit of munitions from Murmansk down country. 
That was when the Czar was our ally and we were fighting 
Germany and Austria. The only labour that could be called 
upon was that of prisoners taken in battle. 

And two hundred thousand Austrians and Germans were 
drafted to the Peninsula to build that railway. They say of 
it that under every sleeper lies a corpse ! For the Russians 
worked them to death, starved them, since they had little or 
no food to spare, and allowed the living skeletons to bury 
their dead comrades in the forests. 

Time is not always the healer : its ironies are often an 
aftermath that eats corrosively into the soul long after the 
first wound is inflicted. Who knows, the initials of a Rib- 
bentrop or a Goering may have been carved on one of those 
rude crosses in that Russian forest land. The turn of the 
political wheel that has made the German the ally of the 
Russian may have obliterated those symbols of death and 
misery. And it may not. 

The Russian, as I learned during that eventful year 
when I lived in the country, is a sad and mournful figure, 
and it 1s from his sadness and brooding that the strain of 
brutality springs. I lived to see acts of barbarism that could 
arise only from a spirit of vindictiveness and retaliation for 
sufferings that had been endured. 

The railway down the Peninsula has become (at the time 
of writing) the scene of much fighting between Finn and 
Soviet soldier. It is a battle-ground, as I have hinted, that 
has no counterpart in any other theatre of war. No roads, 
no visibility in winter time. Forests and snow wastes stretch- 
ing into nothingness. Frozen lakes. Frozen everything. 
Degrees of frost that make it painful to breathe. Bare hand 
may not grasp the metal of a rifle-barrel : it would “‘stick”’ 
and the flesh would be torn away by a simple wrench. 
Intense cold is similar to intense heat, but in the case of 
frostbite suppuration follows with deadly quickness. I 
came on many cases of severe frostbite and I know of 
nothing so horrible to look upon. Even as you watch, you 
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may see the limb affected disappearing in all the hideous 
colours that mark decay. In one case that came under 
my notice, a soldier who had foolishly stepped out into the 
snow, wearing only stockings on his feet, paid the penalty 
of his carelessness (induced by momentary fear). First a foot 
was amputated: the dreaded discoloration crept higher 
up the limb. Amputation after amputation in a vain effort 
to save his life. The end came within a short while and 
after all his limbs had been removed. 

We reached Soroka, another of those small towns of 
log houses and the southern terminus (in those days) of the 
crazy railway from Murmansk. 

It was from this point that the more adventurous part 
of our journey to Archangel was to begin. 


Chapter Four 


On to Archangel by pony-sleigh—Ignorance of the Russian 
peasantry—Distance means nothing—More tumbles in 
the snow—Squalor of villages—Beneficent Nature—Insani- 
tary conditions that have no effect—The frozen White Sea 
and the miracle of the breakers—Baby seals that turn into 
fox. 


AT SOROKA WE WERE RECEIVED BY ANOTHER AMERICAN WHO 
had tackled the problem of transport, but in a different 
sector and different manner. His position lay about midway 
between Murmansk and Archangel, and he was responsible for 
the passing of all transport over the snow trail to Archangel. 
He was a massive, broad-shouldered fellow, and a sport 
from shapka to boots. The walls of his log cabin were adorned 
with photographs and newspaper cuttings, and South Africa, 
even the interior of that continent, was familiar ground 
to him. He was a big-game hunter, and one of his greatest 
treasures was a faded telegram sent to him by an American 
newspaper years before when he was in Cape Town. The 
editor invited him to name his own figure for describing 
in a couple of thousand words the wild animals that Theodore 
Roosevelt, the then President of the United States, was likely 
to shoot on his projected big-game tour in Africa. 

As a specimen of manhood such as the Greeks might have 
envied, this American had only one to equal him—General 
Ironside, to whose command we were making our way. 

This snow trail runs between the west and the east, and 
has been used, I believe, for two hundred years. It has to 
be made every year ! It winds in and out of scores of villages 
and hamlets, now diving through forests, now gliding away 
on to the frozen White Sea. 

There are no roads as we understand roads’: there might 
be paths between villages during the summer, but as the 
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whole of that vast region is buried deep in snow during the 
long winter the trail is laid across somewhere in the vicinity 
of those paths. The villages take their share of the job, linking 
up with one another. First, light pony-sleighs are driven over 
the virgin snow ; heavier loads follow, until at last the trail 
is beaten down firmly so that it can withstand any weight. 
The width of the trail is just sufficient to admit of one sleigh 
passing another, and not infrequently we suffered similar 
indignity to that which had been my lot with the Lapps. 
This time, one had to be watchful of flying pony-hooves 
when struggling to extricate oneself from the drift. 

The distance, as the crow flies, between Soroka and 
Archangel cannot be more than three hundred miles, but 
it took our little convoy ten days and nights to cover it. 
Of course, we halted for the night whenever we came on a 
village that was tolerable to Western nostrils : indeed, we 
had to halt in order to change sleighs. 

The American transport officer at Soroka had a genius 
for organizing, in spite of the language handicap. He had 
arranged with the villages all along the trail to hire ponies 
and sleighs with their drivers. The “stations” were probably 
twenty-five to thirty miles apart. He did all the checking and 
paying and had his small army under perfect control. 

He was a cheery, casual soul with the fine contempt for 
danger one would expect in a big-game hunter. The nicest 
(though not the most reassuring) feature about such fellows 
is that they take it for granted you are just as courageous 
yourself. Thus, when we were bidding him farewell we 
inquired, somewhat anxiously perhaps, if there was any risk 
of being scuppered by Bolsheviks on the trail. 

“You might run into an ambush,” he said, slowly, “‘but 
then again you might be unlucky. There are roaming bands 
between here and Onega, and one little party I sent along had 
a bit of exercise. I haven’t heard of any others lately—well, | 
not for a couple of weeks.” 

It was like an old angler advising you that you might 
get a bite or too in such and such a river spot, but don’t 
blame him if the luck wasn’t with you.. 
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We had all the adventure we desired, although there was 
no ambush. | 

There were only the seven of us in the convoy. One 
sleigh each, and this had to carry your kit and the driver. 
Nothing picturesque about these sleighs. None of your 
reindeer and jingling bells. In appearance they were like 
rude coffins, battered with wear and as savoury as a well- 
used garbage can. The bottom of the sleigh was covered 
with coarse senna grass for warmth. The traveller lies his 
full length on this and piles over him the rugs and wrappings 
he may be fortunate enough to possess. The driver squeezes 
himself in somehow and the pony is given its head. 

Turning up an old notebook recently, I came upon the 
list of accoutrements I carried on that long and dreary 
journey. I find that I found it necessary to wear, simultane- 
ously, two pairs of woollen stockings, two sets of “‘woollies”’, 
an army shirt, one sweater, one uniform, a suit of wind-proof 
material, and a heavy fur-lined overcoat. My top-boots 
were two sizes too large (intentionally) so that I was able to 
wear thick felt soles in them. Had we known the wisdom of 
it, we would have scrounged native valinkt: these are similar 
in appearance to rubber waders, but are made of stout felt. 
I used them subsequently in Archangel, and the comfort of 
them was indescribable, although they might have excited 
comment had they been worn in Bond Street. 

The convoy moved out in line, sleighs close together, 
or “head to tail’’. The daylight was going when we set out 
and we were anxious to get to the first village before com- 
plete darkness. Wanted to get acclimatized, as it were. 

To my great satisfaction, I discovered that my first 
sleigh-driver was able to speak a considerable amount of 
English. He told me he had been a fisherman and knew 
Grimsby quite well. 

Now, no matter what foreign country I have visited, 
I have always made it my first job to acquire at least a 
smattering of the vernacular. Russian is a difficult language, 
and to tackle it even phonetically isn’t a triumph for every 
man. It seemed to me that there were phrases which you 
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began with a half sneeze and ended with a slight cough. 
I have come across many Englishmen who told me in a 
superior manner that they were taking lessons in Russian : 
I don’t remember one who could say he had got past the 
first. 

But, always, I have memorized those simple phrases 
which are absolutely essential to you in such a place as 
Russia, or China, or Japan. For example : ‘‘Please give me 
food”’ (or something to eat). Or water. ‘‘Please” and “‘thanks’”’. 
And so on. Get these phrases fixed in the mind and you 
might be surprised by the extent of the vocabulary acquired 
after a few weeks. 

This driver gave me an excellent start, and, as the pony 
loped along over the snow trail, rehearsed me with obvious 
pride to himself. Thus : 

“Dai *t imin-eh cushette, pajaluster.”’ (Give me food, 
please.) This is purely phonetic spelling, so let the academic 
mind take a walk. 

Water is “‘vada’’. If you wish somebody to put a jerk into 
anything—to get going—you shout “Skoro”’. Good is 
“dobra’’, very good is signified by “‘auchin dobra” ; bad, or 
no good, is “nee-et dobra’”’. And our Americanized English 
“okay’’ finds its Russian equivalent in ‘‘Horosho”’. 

The villages through which we passed, or where we 
halted for change of sleighs, were as primitive as any I 
had seen in Japan or China. Nature is kind to the Russian 
peasant, who has no conception of hygiene or sanitary 
arrangements. His drinking-water is taken from the river : 
a hole is made in the ice and the water, dank and evil- 
smelling, is bucketed out : he drinks freely without any fear - 
of infection. His intestines, I became certain, were leather- 
lined. Watch him drink neat rum or whisky and you’d say 
he was steel-lined. How they love their spirituous liquors ! 
Every time we stopped at a house in a village the owner 
greeted us with the avid inquiry : “Rum ?”’ We carried a 
fairly large stone jar of the fluid in our convoy, but early 
generosity soon fell into miserly grunts of “‘Niet”—otherwise, 
*“‘Nothing doing, friend.” Lavatories (if they could be called 
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that) were at the top of the barn or outhouse, so that 
everything froze almost instantly. In the early summer, 
when the thaw sets in, these pillars thus created were cut 
down with an axe, lifted on to a wheeled cart and taken into 
the fields. 

In spite of their primitiveness, these villagers had marked 

streaks of sentimentality in their composition. Their love 
of flowers was touching: they fill their rooms with the 
growing plants, so that frequently we slept in our wool-lined 
bags on a floor with tendrils of ivy or a species of geranium 
dangling from the ceiling to within a foot of our noses. Of 
course, there was never a house without its sacred ikon in the 
corner. : 
Although some thousands of troops must have passed 
over this trail to Archangel, these villagers betrayed nothing 
like emotion, or even minor interest in things military. 
They still bowed their heads or crossed themselves if they 
spoke of the late Czar, but that was in homage, for they 
were not aware of his death. They had learned all they 
wanted to know of the Bolsheviks who had come into force, 
and deep was their grief and resentment. Why ?: In some 
villages the whole of the male population had been carried 
off by Bolshevik bands and turned into soldiery. Later on 
we had some experience of fighting against these peasant 
soldiers: they were poor material. When cornered in a 
forest fight they would cry out “Camarade’’! after the 
German fashion, then come slowly forward holding out, 
ingratiatingly, a piece of black bread. The tacit suggestion 
was that surely bread would induce leniency in a captor. 
The action had no relation to the age-old custom of offering 
bread or cake and salt to a visitor. 

The villagers, so far as we could make out, had no con- 
ception of the nature of the revolution that had convulsed 
their country : it was just something that had happened, but 

. It was so far away that it didn’t really concern them. 

As I have hinted, the word distance has no meaning in 
the Russian wilds. That isn’t surprising when you ponder 
the vastness of the empire. Its area is more than twice as 
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large as Europe, and embraces one-sixth of the land-surface 
of the globe. Even a population of one hundred and sixty 
million has plenty of room in which to lose itself. 

These villages of which I write were really self-supporting 
communities—fishing, agriculture, and hunting. Only the 
priest and the headman of a village could read and write. 
The headman laid no claims to erudition above that of a 
small western schoolboy, but he commanded a tremendous 
amount of respect. One task that was self-imposed was the 
reading aloud to the others of childish fairy stories. I was 
told .that even while the Four Years’ War was in progress, 
quite a number of German travellers had made the rounds 
of the villages, peddling books of this nature. 

The priests of Russia were the first to come under the 
heel of the Bolsheviks, a fact and an enmity that might have 
had its source in the villainies of Rasputin, who brought about 
the fall of Czardom by his iniquities against the people. 

In their raids on villages, the Bolshevik bands made first 
for the church, desecrated it in the foulest manner, and 
murdered the priest if they could lay hands on him. Thus 
early in the history of the Soviet, the trend towards paganism 
‘was unmistakable, and it was all the more significant because 
of the devoutness of the average Russian. We inspected small 
churches in which the altars had been demolished, the effigies 
of saints smashed to fragments, and the fonts defiled with 
filth. 

I cannot truthfully say that there was any downright 
hunger among these villagers, but their digestive organs 
would have been a heartache to any struggling doctor de- 
pendent on his patients. They seemed able to eat anything. 
I remember—still with a feeling of nausea—an incident 
on the trail when our drivers were women—old women as 
wrinkled as a last year’s apple and ingrained with dirt. 
I had snuggled down among the coarse hay in my sleigh and 
covered myself with what rugs I possessed. My driver sat 
up at the front of the sleigh—on the dashboard, as you might 
say ; the ponies were in line or file and loping noiselessly 
over the snow. 
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I was awakened through inhaling an odour that might 
have come from a sick gasometer. It was a glorious night, 
with the stars seeming to lean so far down as to lend the 
impression that they were lanterns being held by invisible 
fingers: their light crystallized the surface snow, causing 
each crystal to flame and twinkle with the brilliance of a 
diamond. 

The old woman turned her head as I sat up and shouted. 

“Niet dobra!’? I replied, and held finger and thumb to 
my nose. 

Perhaps the pantomimic gesture lacked technique, for she 
cried out gaily : “Da, da” (Yes, yes). She halted the pony, 
dived a hand under the coarse hay on which I had been 
lying, and hauled out a grimy-looking package. This was 
opened with all the actions of a waiter displaying a new dish 
to a restaurant customer, and she politely handed it to me 
so that I might have first go at it. Fish ! Raw fish ! And fish 
that had been hanging about so long that it must have 
started its land travels before the snow began to fall that 
year. She appeared to be taken aback by my refusal to share 
the savoury, and got a little of her own back by a piece of 
petty pilfering after I had fallen asleep again. She stole a 
length of cotton tape that drew my windproof coat together 
at the waist. I learned later that she would use it as lamp- 
wick. 

In passing from that incident, I must mention the amaz- 
ing value of an ordinary lemon on the snow trail. It was the 
American officer at Soroka who primed me in the knowledge 
and supplied me with two or three. At the time, I didn’t 
quite assimilate his remark that in giving me the lemons he 
was giving me the price of a whole village if I felt like doing 
a trade. 

The Russian is the world’s champion tea-drinker, and 
he takes it without milk or sugar. But a lemon squeezed into 
that tea transforms it into nectar for him. And lemons are 
scarce enough in those regions to be worth their weight in 
gold. Well, life is like that : a glass of water in the Sahara 1s 
worth a bucketful of champagne in Piccadilly. 
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We halted in a village one day just as a company of 
French soldiers arrived from the direction of Archangel : 
they were on their way home. The officer in charge came to 
us and with charming politeness conveyed the hint that 
we were idiots to think of proceeding further without an 
escort. His company had been ambushed and they numbered 
fifty or sixty. We thanked him and settled down again in 
the sleighs, but we were not nearly so courageous as he might 
have thought us to be. When darkness came we didn’t feel 
as sleepy as usual, and while moving through the gloomy, 
forbidding forests we found it interesting to stare from side 
to side over the edge of the sleigh, just to make certain that 
we didn’t miss anything worth seeing. 

That night the trail led us on to the frozen White Sea, 
where the starlight and snow made visibility particularly 
good. The breakers inshore were provocative of much con- 
jecturing. It was as though (in fact, it must have been so) 
the waves had been caught and frozen as they curled and 
made ready to crash on the rocks. They hung like white 
combs in the air. I could have conceived of such a spectacle 
if the whole world had been suddenly transfixed and life 
had stopped on the instant. 

It was a peculiar whimpering in the sky that started 
another form of conjecturing an hour or two later. I had 
fallen asleep in my sleigh and was awakened by the hoarse 
shouting of men and the screaming of the ponies. 

My first thought, naturally, was that some band of 

‘Bolsheviks had ambushed us, and I raised my heavy Webley 
revolver after removing the thick leather gauntlet from 
my hand. In resting the weapon on the ledge of the sleigh 
I touched with bare finger the iron rim of the sleigh— 
and when I drew the hand away I left a small portion of 
skin on that iron. | 

I had heard of how trappers farther north caught their 
white, silver, and blue foxes. They placed in the snow a small 
bar of iron holed at one end and chained to a tree. When 
the natural curiosity of the fox led him to nose that iron he 
was caught as firmly as if he had been clamped : he couldn’t 
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pull away, and had to wait till the trapper came along later 
and ended his sufferings. 

It wasn’t an ambush we had run into. It was worse— 
a blizzard. The stars had hidden themselves, the sky was 
black and forbidding. The wind ripped and roared across 
the frozen sea. 

Now, the horse is probably the most nervous creature 
we have : a Russian pony is ten times worse than that. It 
fears loneliness and is as gregarious as mankind. At the first 
sign of danger it screams like a frightened child. All our 
ponies swirled round and came into a circle, heads together 
and quivering with panic. The drivers (all men this time) 
were little better. They huddled round the ponies and 
sleighs and all our shouting was of no avail. We heard and 
felt the ice cracking beneath us, for our combined weight 
was considerable. We tried to make the Russians under- 
stand that they must spread out, but that seemed only to 
increase their terror. 

By the time the blizzard had blown itself out the surface. 
of the sea was covered with a new layer of snow, and then 
the Russians meekly informed us that in some miraculous 
way we had lost the trail. 

It was we—the novitiates at the game—who solved 
the new difficulty by a stroke that was born very nearly of 
despair. We knew that the trail should carry on farther out 
to sea and then sweep inland about four or five miles east- 
ward. The trail on the ice is generally marked out, every 
two hundred yards, by a sprig of fir pushed into a small 
crevice. There was no sign of any fir sprig, but we speculated 
that the ponies themselves would pick up the trail by the 
scent of droppings. We ordered the drivers to get into the 
sleighs, tie up the reins and sit back. Then we drew the ponies 
into line, gave the leader a crack on the ribs and let him go. 

And out he went, the others following at the gallop, 
far out until we began to wonder if we had done the right 
thing. But the animal was more trustworthy than the human. 
The trail was picked up, and after a couple of hours we 
swerved back to the land. 
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We had just one more trifling adventure that night ; 
or, rather, I had. And it impressed on me the value of a 
lesson picked up from a colonel. An ordinary revolver is a 
dangerous weapon: a heavy army revolver with revélving 
chamber is a menace to the other fellow and yourself if your 
nerves have been rudely shaken and startling events have 
happened with the slickness of a film crook drama. 

When you are awakened suddenly, the impulse is to 
grab your revolver and begin to fire straight away, although 
you haven’t completely emerged from sleep. Better not to 
load the first two chambers. By the time you have pulled 
twice, your senses are more balanced. 

We had halted in a tiny hamlet after our experience on 
the White Sea. The only available shelter was a long wooden 
hut—the drivers were to gather at one end and we at the 
other. We had actually got our sleeping-bags down in that 
dismal hole, and by the light of a candle, when a com- 
panion checked me and pointed to the wall. An army of 
vermin—and fine big healthy fellows, too—was coming 
down the wall from the rafters to give us the once over when 
we had fallen asleep. 

We recovered our sleeping-bags and went back to the 
sleighs. The ponies had been turned adrift, but we knew they 
wouldn’t go far. We climbed into the bags in the sleighs, 
covered ourselves up, and fell asleep. 

I was aroused from a fitful sleep by the groping of hands 
in the hay near my feet. I saw the figure of a man at the end 
of the sleigh. My revolver was strapped to my right wrist, 
and without the slightest hesitation I began to pull. Twice. 
Blanks, thank his stars! The fellow was my sleigh-driver, 
who had come from the hut to find something or other he 
had left in the sleigh. 

The weather was breaking slightly : we had quite a lot 
of sunshine about now—in the middle of the day, of course. 
One of the prettiest sights imaginable is that of young baby 
seals disporting themselves on the ice near a hole. They are 
unafraid of humans, like most creatures of the wild, and will 
allow you to get close to them. 
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These baby seals provide the Russian trapper with a 
fraudulent market. When the soft downy hair has been 
touched up it is difficult for the inexperienced eye to 
detect the seal and not the white fox! When buying a 
white fox fur, it is advisable to insist on examining the paws 
and noting if they have been sewn on and if they are genuine 
by comparison with the rest of the skin. 

The Russians in that region are woefully ignorant, but 
cunning is not necessarily an indication of mental develop- 
ment. 


Chapter Five 


Onega on the White Sea shore—Thirst in the snow—Craving 
for water with the mercury low down—At last, a bath !— 
—and what a bath !—A headman’s useless fortune—Arch- 
angel in the distance. 


DURING ALL THIS TIME ON THE SNOW TRAIL WE HAD BEEN 
cut off from the outside world and could only conjecture 
what might be going on in Archangel. Remember, we had 
left London with the impression that if help were not forth- 
coming, Ironside’s mixed force might suffer humiliating 
difficulties. But distance tends to stimulate the imagination : 
in military affairs, especially in time of war, it is always ad- 
visable to copy the example of the curate who, when told 
that his wife had borne him twins, said he believed only the 
half of what he heard. 

What with the vermin in the huts, the eracking of ice 
on the rivers we had to cross, the extolling and damning of 
Russian sleigh-drivers, we had quite enough troubles of our 
own to worry very much about Ironside. If we did give him 
an anxious thought, it was born of the possibility—though 
not probability—that if he had to evacuate his Force thus 
early in the spring, he would have to bring them over that 
very trail, since the White Sea was frozen. As the weather 
was beginning to break, he would have a lively time of it. 
Events proved that he was never faced with any such con- 
tingency, but subsequent knowledge of General Ironside 
satisfies me now that he would extricate himself and his 
Force from any position, even if he had to push over a few 
volcanoes to do it. When the word courage is mentioned 
I always think of “Big Bill” Ironside. An illustration : Long 
after I arrivedfin Archangel, news came down from the 
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Petchora district in the north-east of the Province that a 
considerable number of Russians who had been working 
with us had gone over to the enemy. They were marooned 
on a tiny island, were well armed, and might conceivably 
create a great deal of mischief. General Ironside took with 
him a couple of officers, then had himself rowed across to the 
mutineers so that he might “‘talk’’ to them and persuade 
them of their folly. (He is an excellent linguist.) 

These mutineers were ready for him—with rifles levelled. 
He went straight on, calling to them as he neared their 
ranks. And he did talk them out of it, and without even show- 
ing a revolver. 

But back to the snow trail. We were approaching Onega. 
This is an important small town of wooden huts and houses 
standing on an islet on the fringe of the White Sea. During 
our military operations in North Russia, this town of Onega 
played a conspicuous role on several occasions. Near the 
town there was a monastery on the top of a long, gradually 
rising slope. The monastery itself was situated on a tiny 
islet in the middle of a lake : there were stepping-stones to 
the shore—a sort of miniature Giant’s Causeway. 

The Bolsheviks, whose feud against the priests had been 
bitter and brutal, attacked this monastery, killed two hun- 
dred monks, then set themselves up in the place and settled 
down to have as good a time as possible. Ironside fetched 
them out of that by employing a ruse, but as I didn’t see the 
fight I won’t attempt to describe it. There was, I’m told, a 
touch of the theatrical about it, but the comedy was the 
touch of genius. (I may return to this episode.) 

Although the weather was showing feeble signs of break- 
ing up and allowing thaw to set in, it was still deathly cold on 
the trail, and we had many versts to cover before we should 
reach our objective. The sun was becoming more powerful 
about midday, and for that we in the little convoy were 
exceedingly grateful. 

It was now possible to remove heavy top-boots, put on 
moccasins, and run behind the sleighs for exercise. As a 
precaution against being left behind by the ponies and native 
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drivers, we fastened a short length of rope to the end of the 
sleigh and the other end to a wrist. The snow trail was hard 
and firm, and no professional boxer in training ever enjoyed 
“road work”’ so thoroughly. 

It was in the darkness when we were passing through a 
forest that I suffered most from depression. The icicles hang- 
ing from fir boughs symbolized (for me) long-forgotten 
Christmas trees : the children were all dead : the world was 
dead. | 

Perhaps these morbid reflections were induced by the 
national sadness of Russia. Its songs are sad, its music is 
sad, its people are sad, its literature is sad. The peasants 
belong to no nation: they are without ideals. They fear 
death, yet they love to parade their grief. They live beneath 
the weight of memories they cannot define: they are 
haunted by the spectre of persecution, yet they couldn’t 
outline it. 

There was a time when I held the belief that Maxim 
Gorki grossly exaggerated the miseries of the Russian masses. 
I came to the conclusion, now, that he under-estimated 
them. These people, I concluded, had become innured to the 
hardships that were a concomitant of the Czarist regime— 
they had been crushed into abjectness by trials that became 
custom : they had long since bade farewell to individuality ; 
so that when Bolshevism took the place of Czardom they 
were not made conscious of any revolution that was 
different. 

My conviction in those early days was that Russia could 
never be a great military nation. For it lacks that vital 
inspiration which we call patriotism. 

It was when we were nearing Onega that I incurred the 
wrath of my sleigh-driver (a peasant woman). Thirst on the 
snow trail is maddening : we had run out of water, but felt we 
could reach Onega within a few hours. In desperation, I 
stopped my sleigh and scooped up a handful of virgin 
snow, the intention being to eat it. The woman dashed it 
from my hand and implied by gesture that only a Russian 
could eat snow and escape colic. 
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We received a welcome from the officer in charge at 
Onega. He had a very small force under him, plenty of 
rumours to keep him alert, and’ had all that cheerfulness 
which is a characteristic of a British soldier wherever you 
may find him. He couldn’t tell us very much about what was 
happening in Archangel, but he “supposed everything was 
all right”. We didn’t press him to enlarge on his information : 
we had only two requests to make—a whisky-and-soda, if he 
could conjure one up, and a bath. He provided the whisky 
right away, and sent us to a Russian house to get the 
other. As we were leaving his quarters he said : “I suppose 
you know what a banya (bath) is like?” We soon found 
out. | 

The elderly woman who opened the door to us grasped 
the gist of what we said in mutilated Russian. “Horosho !”’ 
But if we wished to bath, we must fetch the water. Then she 
led us to a dark, wooden outhouse about twenty feet 
square. The flooring was of wood, and there were wooden 
shelves like bunks round the walls. In the middle of the 
floor space was set a huge cauldron over a fire. The water 
boiled. We stripped—all of us in the same ‘“‘bathroom”’. 

When the water was ready, we dipped bay leaves into 
it and thrashed one another. The water became cooler—we 
went on with the thrashing. Then we dipped the bay-leaved 
birches into lukewarm water, and finished the affair by 
flinging cold water over one another. The luxury was com- 
pleted by lying on the wooden slabs and “sweating”’, as you 
would in a Turkish bath. _ 

Altogether, it was a ritual you wouldn’t care to adopt at 
home if you were a City man and had a morning train to 
catch, but the sense of exhilaration after it was done was 
liberal reward for the exertion. As we were carrying about 
with us a good deal of Russian real estate, we were 
profoundly grateful for the chance to unload our stock on the 
market. 

One more incident on the trail that leavesa vivid memory. 
We halted in a village near the fringe of the White Sea and 
were given cordial welcome by the headman, the while a 
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crowd of village women gathered outside the house and 
waved and wailed. Here, again, was a village that had been 
depleted of its man-power and these women were childlike 
in their entreaties to be told if we had seen their men and 
if we could tell them when they were likely to return. 

The old headman was a Czar in his own domain. He 
belonged to a family that stretched away back over the years 
—all fishermen. The trawlers frozen in quite close to the 
village belonged to him. The family fortune was great. He 
told us gravely that there had been riots in St. Petersburg 
(Petrograd) but he knew little about them. Enough for him 
that there was unrest of some sort in the country and, being 
a shrewd man, he had gathered all his family fortune into 
the house and securely locked it away. 

He was inordinately proud of his wealth, and being 
satisfied with our appearance, he allowed his vanity to take 
us to the loft where the money was stored ! 

In a corner of the loft was a huge, iron-bound chest of 
teak. He unlocked it and disclosed to view a pile of paper 
roubles that would have made us envious in different cir- 
cumstances. He managed to explain that there must be two 
or three hundred thousand roubles in that box. Out of com- 
passion for his simplicity, we didn’t explain to him that the 
whole pile wasn’t worth the match that might set it ablaze. 
It was all Nicholai money—repudiated by the Bolsheviks 
when they came into power. 

And yet the villagers abased themselves in the presence 
of that headman because of the wealth he was supposed 
to possess. Human irony can’t get much further than 
that. 

We changed sleighs at Onega for the last lap. Apart from 
the fact that the bottom of my sleigh fell out when we had 
covered four or five miles and I was tipped into the snow 
once more, nothing of moment occurred. The drivers were 
more arrogant than any we had hitherto experienced, but 
as we had practically run out of lurid vocabulary and didn’t 
want to demean ourselves by repetition, we tried frozen 
silence. 
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Then came the early afternoon when the sleigh-drivers 
stood up in the crazy boxes and, waving their whips in glee, 
yelled in chorus: “Archansk ! Archansk !” 

And away in the distance, the gilded dome of Archangel 
Cathedral (wood) gleamed in the sunshine. We had only 
to cross the frozen harbour. The long trail was ended. 


Chapter Six 


Archangel, oldest seaport in Russia—Snow and ice and appre- 
hension—General Ironside’s many handicaps—Waiting 
for the thaw to proceed up the Dwina—Town of refugees 
—The art of “‘skolkuring’”’—Princesses and peasants, spies 
and menaces—Grim funerals and grimmer executions. 


ARCHANGEL, STILL FIRMLY ICE-BOUND, WAS A RELIEF TO US, 
if only because of its activity. Its normal population, I 
believe, is over seventy thousand, but refugees had 
poured into it from Petrograd and Moscow and Riga—all 
fleeing from the Bolsheviks and full of tales of bloodshed 
and massacre. Among these refugees were many men and 
women who claimed to be directly connected with the late 
Czar’s Court. All came under the control of General Ironside 
and his staff, the Russian, General Miller (his real name) 
holding a sort of watching brief and lending our Force all 
the aid within his power. At least, that was the assumption. 
I met General Miller quite early. He was a short, quiet 
man with a merry twinkle in his eyes: and I should say 
there was a good deal of philosophy in his outlook. 

The main thoroughfare in Archangel (the oldest seaport 
in Russia, by the way, and dating its rise, so the records 
say, from a visit paid by an English seaman named Chan- 
cellor) is the Troitsky Prospekt (you may spell it just as it 
suits your mood). This street runs right along the front of the 
harbour and is the principal shopping centre—if any street 
in that city of wood can be so dignified. 

This main thoroughfare was crowded when we arrived, 
and it seemed to me that every nationality in the world was 
represented. There were Poles, Finns, British, Americans, 
Czecho-Slovakians. Ironside’s headquarters were what had 
Originally been the Town Hall—a vast, draughty, rather 
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dilapidated building facing the harbour. How the General 
and his staff managed to get through their work in that 
gloomy hive of mixed nationals I can’t say: the corridors 
seemed always to be crowded with disreputable-looking 
outcasts from other parts of Russia. The prison of Petro- 
gradski, just behind the Town Hall, was full of spies and 
suspects. (I paid that prison a visit subsequently, and shall 
never forget the depressing atmosphere.) 

The whole town seemed to me to be in a state of chaos 
and abandon. The roads, now full of slushy snow, were 
broken and dangerous to traffic, even sleigh traffic. The 
women refugees were a pitiable sight. They had escaped 
from the south with very few clothes, and these, for the most 
part, were in rags. 

As clothes make the man, so they unmake the woman. 
Beauty in a woman demands the adventitious aid of attrac- 
tive raiment and facial adornment. All these women ap- 
peared to be dressed to a pattern—the pattern of want and 
despair. They were harassed and hopeless, and the burden 
of their lament was that God had forsaken Russia. . 

Yet they were brave, these women, as I came to learn. 
Those of finer texture, or gentler birth, clung with pathetic 
pride to such niceties of dress as were contrivable in the tragic 
circumstances. One of them with whom I formed a passing 
acquaintance was obviously a woman of culture, although 
she volunteered no information about herself and immedi- 
ate antecedents. Self-pity was the last emotion she was likely 
to betray. 

Knowing of the scarcity of clothing in the town, I was 
struck by the fact that this woman appeared to have many 
changes of dress. Natural curiosity on my part led to the 
confession : “It is the same old frock. I keep turning and 
turning it, altering here and there, and doing my best to 
make it fashionable.”? And then, with a sigh: ‘‘Oh, for a 
pair of silk stockings ! I believe I could forget all the horrors 
I’ve been through if I could get a pair of silk stockings.” 

I am going to interpolate here a fact, although I know 
it will be misconstrued into fiction. Some years after leaving 
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Archangel, I was walking along Oxford Street, and when 
near the Marble Arch my attention was attracted by a lady 
in a sumptuous limousine. The car was driven to the side of 
the pavement, and the lady alighted, holding out a hand in 
greeting. She said with a smile : 

““Remember me ? Archangel in 1919. We talked about— 
about silk stockings and frocks and fashions.” And she gave 
me her card. She was related to the house of the Grand 
Duke Something or other. Romance generally slips in when 
least expected, but if I had put that episode in one of my 
novels, any reviewer would have made a feast of the word 
Coincidence. 

My first duty on arriving in Archangel was to dispatch 
a telegram to The Times, advising them of my position and 
reassuring them so far as the situation was concerned—the 
situation so far as I could gauge it at first glance. 

The members of our little trail convoy had separated 
and gone their several ways (I saw them again only once or 
twice during all the months I was in the country). My 
telegram, by the way, was dispatched by courtesy of 
“‘Signals’’, the post office having been taken over by us. 

As early as possible, General Ironside extended me the 
courtesy of lunching with him at the private house near the 
Town Hall which he had made his quarters. Since his pro- 
motion to Chief of the Imperial General Staff in 19309, 
Ironside has been publicized so much that the general public 
is familiar with his life and features. I can quite understand 
the lavish adulation, for he typifies all that we mean by the 
perfect British soldier. His stature 1s immense (no wonder 
he is called ‘““Tiny’’ and “‘Big Bill’’), but as I saw him that 
first day in Archangel he appeared to be many times 
larger than he is to-day. That impression was due to the 
thigh-high Russian top-boots he wore and the heavy clothes 
essential to the rigours of the climate. Those who say he is 
not “approachable”’ do him an injustice. I can quite believe 
that a subordinate officer not quite conversant with his 
duties would feel like looking for a mouse-hole in which to 
hide when Ironside turned his stare on him. He is a robot 
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when it comes to work, and he never asks a subordinate to 
take a risk that he wouldn’t take himself. His very presence 
is commanding, and he exudes a personality that submerges 
everything and everybody round him. One of his finest traits 
as a soldier and a leader is that he can make up his mind ina 
flash, and stick to his decision. In that, he resembles Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who had taken over at the War Office 
during this period of which I am writing. If I admire 
Winston Churchill for one thing more than another—and 
I am one of his stoutest admirers—it is his power to make a 
quick decision, give an order and brook no delay. 

The General gave me an outline of the situation, and I 
gathered more than a hint of the difficulties he was facing. 
The enemy had been “‘contacted’’, but their main body was 
far up the River Dwina—probably two hundred miles away 
—and the Dwina was frozen ! Until the thaw came—and 
how we prayed for it !—it was impossible for the gunboats 
to get up and prepare the way. There were no roads on 
either side of the river and troops had to be conveyed on 
barges when barges could be used. There had been fighting, 
as I say, and some troops were in scattered outposts. We 
had taken many prisoners in one sector and another, and 
Tronside’s handling of these prisoners gave me a great deal 
to think about. He had talked ‘fas man to man’”’ to these 
Russians, and urged them to forsake their Bolshevik ideas 
and join him and the loyal Russians (Czarist). He had actu- 
ally puta few hundreds of them in khaki uniforms when 
I arrived and was having them drilled by British officers 
and N.C.O.s. It was a daring experiment, I thought, for 
it is one thing to catch a leopard and another to make him 
change his spots at the word of command. I fancy the experi- 
ment was dictated by a lack of man-power : as I said in one 
of my dispatches home, we had either too many men in 
Russia or too few. Meaning that if we hadn’t enough we 
ought to get out as gracefully as possible, but if we meant to 
stay we ought to have more men from England. 

Now, it is necessary for the reader of this book to study 

he official correspondence contained in the Army Report 
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and which I have quoted in different parts of this book. 
This report helps to convey the reasons why we were all 
out there at all, what were our aims, and what we were 
expected to do. 

If the reader is able to gather all that from the official 
correspondence, he will be much luckier than we were 
in Archangel. Nobody outside the General appeared to have 
the foggiest notion of what was likely to happen. But, then, 
no British soldier worth his salt worries himself with what 
might lie ahead. He has his orders, or is awaiting them. He 
carries on with one hope ever paramount—that the job 
will be got over as quickly as possible and give him a chance 
to return home. 

_ The General explained to me that his force was in a con- 

dition of stalemate. The earlier brushes with the enemy were 
over : they had fallen back. And now the ice lay between 
us. 

The geographical position is easily explained. The White . 
Sea comes right down to Archangel, narrowing to a toler- 
ably wide gorge, or gorla, at Solombolo—a sort of Kingston 
to London affair if you want an analogy. The gorla leads into 
the expansive basin which is the harbour, from the north. | 
On the south of the harbour is the mouth of the River 
Dwina. In the west of the harbour is a small island, Bahkar- 
itza, whereon most of our munitions of war were stored. 
River, harbour and sea were frozen and sleigh traffic 
passed over them. 

There it was. Not until that ice broke could anything 
like an advance be made up the Dwina. But Ironside was 
making as much use of the lull, or delay, as was humanly 
possible. He had an Air Force ! Five machines which their 
progeny of to-day would scorn to acknowledge. The 
General was using these aeroplanes for propaganda pur- 
poses ! He sent them over the Bolshevik lines to drop leaflets ! 
(I rather fancied I could detect the hand of General Iron- 
side in the dissemination of leaflets over Germany in this 
latest war.) The Bolsheviks were told in these Archangel 
leaflets of the advantages to be gained by lowering their 
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arms and coming among those who were disposed to be 
more than friendly. And there was probably a hint that if 
they didn’t come along they might feel the weight of an 
attack when the weather was fine. 

The aerodrome at Archangel was a primitive affair, but 
nothing to what the pilots had to tolerate later in the year 
when they got up the river. Then, it was a case of settling 
down as like a bird as possible on a piece of marshy ground 
somewhere in a forest near the river. 

One precaution taken in connection with that Archangel 
aerodrome provides a diversion. It had to be guarded night 
and day, even against supposedly friendly Russians. It was 
the petrol they were after. The Russian found it was drink- 
able. More, it was potent. 

In all my travels I have never come across a fellow that 
could take alcoholic drinks like a Russian. His throat seems 
to be lined with some stout material of the nature of asbestos. 
The officers and men of our Force had to be content with a 
mild form of bottled beer : when this was offered a Russian 
his practice was to shake the pepper-box into it, a touch of 
mustard, perhaps a chaw of tobacco if he couldn’t find 
anything else within reach to give it a “bite”: then, one 
gulp and the lot was down his gullet. Aviation petrol was his 
fixed idea of an all-satisfying ““binge’’. 

One of the laws of Archangel concerning a drunken man 
lying in the snow is simple and distinctly of the Good 
Samaritan pattern. The passer-by must halt, cover up the 
extremities of the inebriate, even if he has to strip himself 
of one or two of his own garments, and pass on, hopeful, 
perhaps, that if he himself should have the good fortune to 
commune with the gods some kind person will see to it that 
he doesn’t get frostbitten in the process. 

During the time of waiting for something to happen 
up the river I wandered about Archangel to pick up 
“colour”. I think it is about the last place in the world in 
which I would care to end my days. It is as cheerless as a 
morgue. It is prosperous in times of peace : it ought to be. 
There should be—and was—an abundance of trade with the 
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outside world. Mostly in timber as an export. Ponder this 
fact : if the whole of the timber in the Archangel Province 
had been exploited, it would have more than paid the whole 
of Russia’s debts of the last war. 

Higher up, in the Petchora region, there is platinum, 
and even gold. But that region is devoted mainly to fur- 
trading. 

And the mention of furs brings me to a feature of the 
life we led out there that gave the Staff a good deal of annoy- 
ance. Orders were eventually issued that “skolkuring’’ was 
as near to being a military offence as didn’t matter, and 
action would be taken if it were further indulged in. 

‘What is ‘skolkuring’ ?”? you ask. 

It is the art of trading something of little intrinsic value 
to yourself for something of considerable value which is of 
no concern to the other fellow. It is an illustration of the age- 
old maxim that in given circumstances a piece of glass is as 
significant as a diamond, or a glass of water as a hogshead 
of wine. Supply—and price—is always a question of demand. 

Officers and men (British, French and American) were 
not indifferent to the beauty and value of “skins’”—white 
fox, blue fox, red fox and ermine. For a good blue fox skin, 
a furrier at home might ask as much as four hundred 
pounds. A white fox skin of first-class quality is worth any- 
thing up to a hundred, or, say, sixty. 

The Russian trappers when they came down from the 
extreme north might have turned down an offer of a thous- 
and roubles in paper money for any skin they possessed. 
But . . . rum! It was as scarce as buttermilk in Iceland. 

The military were rationed for all alcoholic drinks, 
and one ration of rum was about the same quantity as a 
“treble”? in an English hostelry. Considerable trading was 
done. One ration of rum for one fox fur: a blue fox was 
obtainable on occasion for about half a bottle. There was 
always a liveliness about the market. 

During the first month after my arrival I could have had 
a score of skins at prevailing “prices’’, but I had to remem- 
ber that they were not cured, only frozen, and there were 
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long months ahead of us. The weather would be breaking 
and the skins warming up, and I couldn’t conceive of my 
hauling a bag of putrefaction over the countryside. Later on, 
I did succumb to the temptation (that was when the 
weather had changed and ships were arriving). For one pack 
of old playing-cards I was given a white fox skin. (The 
Russians are inveterate card-players and gamblers, and a 
pack of cards was a rarity because of the military circum- 
stances, the ice, and stoppage of overseas trade.) I packed the 
skin in a small cigar-box (you can do that with the genuine 
article, for it rolls into a soft fluffy ball) and sent it to a fur- 
rier in London to have it properly cured and prepared for 
wear. Subsequently the furrier valued the thing at sixty 
guineas. 

““Skolkuring’? was done with tinned food, and that was 
where the authorities stepped in. The eyes of the quarter- 
master and the officer in charge of the canteen stores took to 
themselves an expression of distrust even if the request for 
rations of any description had been made with angelic 
innocence. You can fool a quartermaster a little of the time, 
but not for keeps. 

In placing a ban on this trading, headquarters rightly 
emphasized the “dishonesty” of the proceeding, but they 
didn’t overlook the fact that the average Russian is no suck- 
ing-dove himself. | 

One officer, whose conscience seemed to be troubling 
him slightly, debated the ethics of this “skolkuring’”’ with me 
one day, and I could plainly see from his demeanour that 
he was trying to find a palliative in precedent. In his kit he 
had (besides fox furs) an old edition of that delightful piece 
of unctuous humbug, Robinson Crusoe. Therein was a refer- 
ence to a journey to this part of Russia and how Crusoe had 
done a bit of profitable trading along these lines. Experience 
has taught me that one can find justification for any weak- 
ness of the flesh or mind if one digs deep enough into old 
literature. 

Life in Archangel these days was a strange contradiction 
of freedom and civilization. The refugees from the south 
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still moved about with a hunted expression in the eyes : 
they had escaped physical horrors, but their minds were 
still in bondage. Their attitude towards the military was 
that of sullen acquiescence : they appeared to accept the 
tacit suggestion that we were there to protect them against, 
and deliver them from, danger at the hands of their own 
countrymen, but it seemed to me that as this thought filtered 
through their minds it was followed by secret resentment. 
They were undecided about this Bolshevism that had ousted 
the Czar ; they had suffered so much that they were not 
certain they couldn’t endure further ordeals. 

Long before the winter broke and the water channels were 
free for traffic these people imprisoned in Archangel were 
asking themselves the vital questions : Can the British defeat 
the Red Armies that are creeping nearer ? Will the British 
remain with us in Archangel Province and fight to the 
bitter end ? What if the British Force should be evacuated, 
leaving us to our fate at the hands of the “‘Bolos’’ ? Will the 
Reds forgive us for our disloyalty to their Cause ? Will they 
forget that we have fought against them, slain them, clapped 
them into the prison of Petrogradski, in Archangel ? Or will 
there be a general massacre of the supposedly loyal Russians 
when the British leave us to our fate ? 

Now, these were very natural questions in the tragic 
circumstances. They are indicated here in order to illustrate 
the tremendous difficulties placed in the way of General 
Ironside. He and his officers of the General Staff must have 
realized that doubt breeds syspicion, and that if these 
wretched people got it into their heads that we meant to 
leave them to their fate because of circumstances that could 
not be obviated, they would debate among themselves the 
wisdom of so ingratiating themselves with the Reds that the 
sin of disloyalty might be purged, or expiated to their 
personal satisfaction. There was an obvious answer to the 
question : How can we ingratiate ourselves with the Reds ? 

Spies began to multiply. 

Trouble was fomented in the most unlikely quarters. 
The Russian General Miller and his most stalwart followers 
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worked unceasingly in the rooting out of suspects: the 
British had to leave a good deal of this arduous work to them. 
Trials were summarily conducted and executions were swift 
—and brutal. All executions of Russian spies were left to the 
loyal Russian force working with us. And that which not 
infrequently happened does not make a pleasant page. 

Let it be understood that in the winter, in Archangel, 
when the ground is frozen solid to a depth of six feet and 
piled high with snow, it is a matter of impossibility to dig 
a grave. The procedure, so far as I could see, was to take 
a coffin to the cemetery, place it in the snow, and, when the 
thaw came, bury it in the usual manner. 

In the case of spies, the Russians shot them out of hand, 
bored a hole through the ice of the harbour and thus re- 
moved the bodies with comparatively little exertion. 

There were prisoners who tried to escape the shooting- ~ 
squad by dropping and feigning death. This subterfuge was 
circumvented in a manner that was characteristic of Russian 
harshness. The prisoner, lying in the snow with the others 
who had paid the supreme penalty, was jerked to his feet. 
When he began to plead, he was told: “Don’t disturb 
yourself: you are dead.”? And he went down the hole in 
the ice along with the others. Wars and revolutions know no 
extremes. There may be some truth in the pseudo-philosophy 
that there is no gain without sacrifice, but it is sometimes 
exceedingly difficult to segregate the gain from the sacrifice. 

Funeral rites in Archangel Province (apart from the 
foregoing) are a gruesome business, but those rites have a 
sound reason in their origin. Thus : 

It was to the Archangel Province that all political 
prisoners of Russia were exiled. There, they dragged out 
their lives in miserable conditions, with little or no hope of 
escape. It was the snow and ice of the long winter months 
that offered a loophole. Exiles, by arrangement with their 
friends, “‘died”’ at an opportune season. Custom allowed the 
relatives or friends to take the bodies away to the burying- 
ground, place them in the snow and leave them till the great 
thaw came. The simple ruse was to feign death and wait till 
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relatives came to the burying-ground in the darkness and 
release them. 

Then came the order to defeat the ruse, and it was still 
in force when we were there. 

All funerals had to be conducted openly—so far as the 
corpse was concerned. In the cortége the lid of the coffin was 
carried by four mourners in front; the body was not 
exposed to the public view, but the head was raised so that 
there could be no deception. It struck me as carrying 
things rather too far if a fellow who hadn’t been believed in 
life was due for further suspicion when he died. 

One of the most gruesome spectacles I saw in Archangel 
was a funeral-party conveying an old woman to her last 
resting-place. The coffin, open, was carried on a pony- 
sleigh, and the Troitsky Prospekt was pitted with holes in 
the snow and ice. As the sleigh moved slowly over the 
uneven ground the head of the corpse wagged to and fro. 

There was another reason for this open coffin business 
in the earlier days. Weapons were conveyed through the 
town by revolutionaries using the coffin expedient. To me 
the idea of escape from Archangel in winter-time wasn’t 
feasible. The White Sea frozen, the snow trail to Soroka some 
hundreds of miles long through vast wildernesses, the 
Dwina a solid mass of ice. How could it be attempted with 
any chance of success ? 

The Petrogradski prison was full of prisoners and 
suspected spies while I was in Archangel. Daily, an officer 
from the General Staff went along to interrogate. I paid a 
visit to the place, and the memory of the Sauater and 
misery is still vivid. 

The governor and warders were all civilian Russians, 
and there was iron in their hearts. The harshness was 
excused by the suggestion that when one is dealing with 
murderers and assassins it is folly to wear kid gloves. 

Prisoners were dumped in groups into small cells. Iron 
bars ran from ceiling to floor so that the cells were similar 
to animal cages in the Zoo. In some cells the floor space was 
so cramped that it would have been impossible for the 
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occupants to lie down. Some of the men were in rags, others 
in naval uniform. I remember one tall, blond, good-looking 
fellow in the uniform of a naval commander : he was trying 
to keep his dignity among the disreputable wretches that 
clawed at the bars and gabbled entreaties. 

The British officer accompanying me that morning 
ordered one of the prisoners to be brought out of a cage away 
from his fellows. He wanted to question him. 

He was a little, whimsical fellow with cunning eyes. In 
the corridor, apart from the prison warders, this prisoner 
began to protest vehemently that he wasn’t a spy, that he | 
hated the Bolsheviks, and had endured torture at their 
hands. He was an actor, a comedian, he said, and (suddenly 
turning to me) burst out into a regular torrent of English in 
the Lancashire dialect : 

‘‘Aye, laad, I toured England. Comedian—top o’ t’bill. 
Manchester—dost tha know t’Ardwick Empire? I played 
theer.”’ 

He wept and pleaded, and certainly he started pity in 
my heart. Later in the day I mentioned this comical little 
fellow during a talk with Colonel Thornhill, who was head 
of Intelligence. The Colonel produced a dossier and smiled 
pityingly because of my simplicity. Our little comedian had 
some terrible black marks against his name. His career of 
espionage began in Petrograd; Riga knew of his doings. 
He faced a firing-squad in the end. 

In the women’s section of the prison there was infinitely 
more courage among the prisoners. They were lined up for 
our inspection, and there was never a move of the facial 
muscles. Warders barked at them, demanding confessions ; 
the women merely stared stonily in front of them. — 

One object of our visit that morning was to ascertain 
the facts concerning a rumour that had been brought to 
our headquarters. (It must be remembered that having 
taken over the command of the town we were morally 
responsible for what the Civil Guard might do, and that 
implies the conditions existing at the huge prison.) The 
story brought to us was that a boy prisoner, fourteen years 
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of age, had been brutally kicked down a flight of stone steps 
leading to a cellar. His cries and groans had been heard all 
night, and it was found later that in the fall down the steps 
he had broken a leg. | 

We tried to get to the bottom of that story—coax or 
drag the truth from the warders, but achieved nothing. 

Easter came with snow and ice and slush still combining 
to make conditions depressing. 

The Russian makes of this festival the high-light of the 
year. In peaceful times the Easter holiday is turned into an 
orgy of feasting and drinking—in the name of religion. We 
in the Force were on short commons about this time, for 
supplies of “luxuries” hadn’t started on their journey from 
England. They never did start, as a matter of fact. Concern, 
or, rather, compassion, was felt for the masses of inhabitants, 
towns-people and refugees. It is a British soldier’s char- 
acteristic to be sympathetic towards a people’s religious 
observances in every part of the world. 

Since the food available was practically controlled by 
the military—since there was always a clamouring for the 
tinned meats we were able to provide, and prayers for our 
souls if a bottle of mild beer could be dug out of the safe, 
we were disposed to sorrow with the natives this Easter. 

The Festival began with a service in the great wooden 
cathedral near the harbour. From that point onward for 
three or four days Archangel was the scene of more gluttony 
than I had ever seen before. All houses are thrown open ; 
friends and strangers may walk in and help themselves to 
the provender laid out on the tables. The principal delicacy 
is a sort of almond paste cake called “‘prasnzk’’ (the Festival 
itself comes under that name.) Everybody calls on everybody, 
the procedure being unvarying. Walk into the house 
uninvited, sit down at table, eat all there is to be eaten, 
walk out and call next door. 

Where the inhabitants obtained all the special food and 
dishes remained a mystery to us. There was no sign of 
poverty ; in one place I actually came on the head of the 
house opening a large bottle of champagne ! 
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Goodness knows how these people managed to stow 
away so much food in their interiors during the three or 
four days. Not one meal, but as many as ten ina day. And 
no pecking, either. Just sheer vigorous consuming of any- 
thing within reach. 

In the conduct of their operations the military were 
impeded again and again by the observance of Saints’ Days. 
The Russians seemed to have a saint in need of homage every 
day of the week ; that meant a day’s holiday and no work 
was done. The inconvenience to us was prodigious, for there 
were thousands of tasks to be done by the civilian population 
and for which we paid in roubles. Even the mildest protest 
against sloth on these occasions was met with indignant 
reminders that the saint named in the calendar meant more 
to the Russian soul than did all the fears of Bolshevik 
vengeance. 

These, then, were some of the features of daily life that 
militated against peace of mind at headquarters. And the 
enemy was just over there—yonder, where the snow was 
beginning to melt. Outside headquarters nothing was 
known of plans; it was a case of wait and see what 
happens. The Royal Scots—mostly C3 men—under the 
command of Lt.-Colonel Skeil, had been through a spell of 
hard fighting far beyond the city ; so had the small con- 
tingent of Canadian gunners. The year was well advanced 
before I saw any of these gallant fellows, but that wasn’t 
unusual. Nobody in Archangel seemed to know where 
anybody was stationed outside the place ; it seemed incon- 
gruous to think of communications with all that snow and 
ice abounding. Lack of news bred rumours, of course, but I 
don’t think we paid much attention to these. I often won- 
dered how England was regarding the Expedition’s 
movements. Especially when I recalled the nervousness at 
home when I set out—the hints in the “‘secret information’”’ 
of those days, that the Archangel Force Engh meet with 
disaster. 

Then the winter broke and a ship or two came through 
the White Sea in the wake of ice-breakers. We received a 
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mail ! And newspapers ! Only those who have been exiled 
for months in a foreign land can have any conception of the 
soul-satisfying glory of a mail from home. Letters and news- 
papers. The feverish opening of newspapers to find out what 
England was thinking about that Expedition. Would there 
be flaming headlines ? Would there be a solid phalanx of 
editorial opinion that relief troops should be dispatched 
without delay? Would England be demanding instant 
reinforcement or evacuation ? 

There were two or three small paragraphs about the 
- Expedition—ten-liners. But Essex was beating Surrey at the 
Oval and some batsman had made his umpteenth century. 
That was all that mattered, apparently. Who could blame 
England ? The war in Europe had ended in a great victory 
for the Allies, Germany was defeated and in the throes of 
revolution. The people were entitled to a period of jubilation 
after four years of war. Probably not one man in a thousand 
knew of this North Russian Expedition ; probably one man 
in ten would have to scratch the answer out of his hair if 
he were asked the position of Archangel on the map. 


Chapter Seven 


Winter passes and the ice moves—Monitors and gunboats 
arrive in the harbour—Turning prisoners into ‘“‘Com- 
rades”—Preparing to go up the River DWina to make 
contact with Bolsheviks. 


IT WAS THE END OF APRIL. THE THAW HAD SET IN AND A 
magical transition was taking place before our eyes. The 
ice in the harbour broke up into huge chunks and floated 
towards the gorla and the White Sea where ice-breakers 
had been at work. Headquarters were restive, impatient ; 
It was imperative that we should get up the River 
Dwina with as little delay as possible in order to link up 
with the Russian Admiral Kolchak and his army of loyal 
Russians. 

The military intention, we now learned, was to make 
contact with Kolchak far down the country, hand over to | 
him our lines of communication, and then withdraw from 
Russia. 

That we were not entirely forgotten by England is 
shown by the following excerpt from the official report on 
the Evacuation of North Russia, 1919. We out there were 
not aware of all this; it might have heartened us if we 
had known. On 3 March, 1919, the Secretary of State for 
War, speaking in the House of Commons on the Army 
Estimates, said : : 


“‘There is an Allied Army in occupation of con- 
siderable regions of North Russia, based on the ports 
of Murmansk and Archangel. About half this army is 
British. 

“Whatever may be the policy decided upon by the 
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Allies in Paris, our forces in Archangel and Murmansk, 
which are interdependent, will have to stay there until 
the summer is far advanced. Since they have got to 
stay they must be properly supported. They must be 
sustained with reinforcements necessary to their safety, 
which can reach them within the limit I have described, 
and must be supplied with everything they may require. 

“It is no use people raising prejudice against these 
expeditions. They were sent as part of our operations 
against Germany. It was vitally necessary to take every 
measure in regard to Russia during the war which 
would keep as many German troops as possible on the 
Russian front and reduce that formidable movement of 
the German armies which carried more than a million 
men to the Western Front, and which culminated 
in that immense series of battles which began on 
21 March last year. 

“That reason has passed away, but the troops sent 
in obedience to it are still on those wild northern 
coasts, locked in the depth of winter, and we must 
neglect nothing required for their safety and well-being. 

“Further, we have incurred heavy commitments 
towards the people of these districts who have espoused 
our cause, and to the Russian Armies. It has been the 
custom in this country to pay particular attention to 
matters of this kind and always to endeavour, to the 
very best of our ability, to do our duty by those who 
have put their trust in us, and who have run into 
danger in consequence of action which we have 
advised them to take.” 


And on 29 May, 1919, he outlined the policy which it 
was intended to pursue : 


‘Admiral Kolchak’s Army is purely Russian, and 
the reinforcements which are preparing behind for him 
are also purely Russian. In the main these armies are 
equipped by British munitions and British rifles, and a 
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certain portion of the troops are actually wearing 
British uniforms. The advance of these armies has 
already drawn 20,000 Bolsheviks off our front at 
Archangel and has thus rendered us a real service. 
“Fighting is still going on in this region, and I speak 
with great reserve about the future, but this much may 
be said, that Admiral Kolchak’s advance in the 
northern sector, coupled with the growth and improve- 
ment of the Russian local troops at Archangel and 
Murmansk, offers us the prospect of a far better solution 
of our own problems than we could ever see before. 
Whereas a few months ago our only plan was to with- 
draw our troops, and carry with them as refugees 
30,000 or 40,000 inhabitants upon whom the Bolsheviks 
would have wreaked vengeance—people, that is to say, 
who have been friendly to us and who had worked for 
us at the time of the German War—whereas that was 
the only course which seemed open to us then, there is 
now good prospect of the whole of North Russia 
becoming self-supporting within a reasonable time and 
of purely Russian Forces maintaining themselves against 
the Bolsheviks in that theatre. This will relieve us of the 
extraordinary difficulties of evacuating so large a 
portion of the population and of providing for them 
afterwards—how are they to be transported, where are 
they to go, where are they to stay, how are they to be 
looked after, what are they to do, when are they to go 
back, how are they to go back—all this was a formidable 
problem to be confronted with, but one I would rather 
have seen faced than leave them to their fate. If the 
course of events which I have indicated should actually 
come to pass, we shall be afforded an absolutely honour- 
able and satisfactory termination to an enterprise which, 
though undertaken from sound military reasons during 
the German War, threatened us with the gravest 
embarrassments after it had closed. We shall be 
relieved from a situation which exposed us to an 
alternative danger; the danger of disaster through 
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staying on with too weak forces, or the danger of dis- 
honour through going away without winding up our 
obligations decently. We shall be entirely secured from 
both these perils. We hope, therefore, that a juncture 
will be effected in the near future between Admiral 
Kolchak’s Armies and the Russian Archangel forces. 
The enemy troops in between are not powerful, and the 
distance is not excessive. Already communication has 
been established between the armies. 


‘There is therefore reasonable hope that the whole 
of this North Russian situation may be placed upon a 
purely Russian basis before the end of the summer 
without anything in the nature of a disaster to our 
troops or the desertion of our friends. 


“I know there are some people who would have 
paid no regard whatever to our obligations to the 
North Russian Government and to the inhabitants of 
Archangel, who would have bundled our troops into 
their ships or let them be driven into them by the 
Bolsheviks, and sailed away, and left all those who had 
helped us to their fate, to let them stew in their own 
juice. That is not the British way. We have secured a 
reputation in the war—indeed, we have lived up to an 
old reputation in which we take much pride—of ful- 
filling all our obligations soberly but solidly, of being at 
least as good as our word, of respecting our scraps of 
paper, and of teaching others to respect them too. 


“And I am sure that the House and the country 
would never have pardoned the Government if we 
had allowed that reputation, which had cost our 
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soldiers a great deal to build up in so many hard-fought 
fields, to be smirched or sullied by any dishonourable 
episode or shameful abandonment of duty.” 


There you have the situation stated as succinctly as 
possible. Great Britain was determined to fulfil her obliga- 
tions, or what she believed to be her obligations. And it is 
not inconceivable that complete triumph over the influences 
of Bolshevism might have been achieved if—if the Russians 
had been true to themselves. 

That is purely a personal view. Early in that far-away 
campaign we who had experience of the game concluded that 
the Russian soldiery lacked co-ordination and spirit ; ifit was 
inspired by its numerical strength it was only until it came 
to grips with a well-trained, well-balanced intelligent force. 
Then it wilted away. 

We were going to join hands with Kolchak who was 
said to be making for Viatka. Let it be said now that we 
never did see Kolchak. His army waited till we were over 
two hundred miles up the River Dwina, with head- 
quarters in the river village of Beresnik, then word came 
through that the Russian leader had retired without giving 
us a hint of his intentions. And we were left up in the 
blue, as they say. 

Ironside and Maynard, with their men, had given of 
their best and lived up to the high traditions of the British 
Army. They found, alas, that so-called friends and allies 
among the Russians became their enemies. This does not 
mean to imply that Kolchak personally failed us. He was 
a brave man, I believe, and a capable leader, but he, like 
Ironside, must have been conscious all along of the treachery 
that was working against his designs. Ironside was only too 
well aware of the Bolshevik influences at work in Archangel ; 
he sought to combat them amicably and many times at 
great personal risk to himself. 

Let this fact be emphasized : Ironside was not supposed 
to be conducting a war—that is, taking the offensive against 
an avowed enemy and attacking him with all the resources 
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at his disposal. He was supposed to be helping Kolchak and 
the Russians in the North to establish themselves—he was 
making a road—put it like that—between Archangel and 
Viatka, and when it was made he could withdraw from the 
country. 

It may be a distinction without much of a difference, 
but it may give the reader some hint of the difficulties with 
which Ironside had to reckon. In other words, he was being 
asked to prosecute only the semblance of a war in order to 
satisfy certain elements at home (I almost wrote “‘labour”’ 
elements), but he had to take exceeding care not to let it 
seem like an out-and-out war. It was almost equivalent to 
asking him to use blank cartridges against an enemy that 
was trying to shell his small force to blazes. 

Again, I insist that if I inadvertently insinuate political 
or military views into this record of the Expedition, they 
are purely personal and based on what I saw happen and 
the deductions I made on the spot. | 

Well, as I have said, headquarters were anxious to get 
on with the business of joining up with Kolchak and 
moving up the river to where the Bolshevik Force was 
ensconced. 

Every day was precious and the delay in the breaking 
up of the river ice became a mental torture. It became so 
irritating that Nature was forestalled and sappers went 
up the river for the purpose of blasting the ice out of the 
way. Recalling this in the light of what happened long 
afterwards, it is possible to find a good deal of justification 
for the loyal Russians’ criticism of the action. 

The ice that was blown far across the countryside was. 
—water ! And the dynamiting of it meant that the river 
was being depleted. In the heat of the following July and 
August, and when we were as far up as Beresnik, how we 
watched that river water falling and falling until sandbanks 
showed their sinister heads in the middle of the river. . . . 
But I am leaping ahead too quickly. 

When the ice broke at Archangel we were treated to a 
scene that approximated the grandeur and startlingness of 
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the Northern Lights. The analogy may be unduly strained. 
The effect on the lay mind was similar, anyway. 

With an incessant roar like the dumping of rocks over 
a precipice by a million lorries, great blocks of ice came 
crashing down the river, hurtling through the estuary into 
the basin of the harbour, over which we had sleighed only a 
little while before, piling themselves in confusion into 
opalescent hillocks and flinging their weight into the narrow 
channel, or gorla, leading to the White Sea, where the 
ponderous surface-breaking tugs had already done their 
work. It was magnificent, breath-taking, nerve-shattering as 
a spectacle. The pale sunlight glinted on the facets of the 
mighty floes as they tumbled and scrunched, turning them 
into prisms that flashed and glowed with every conceivable 
colour. In its supreme grandeur it shattered all dreams of 
the more lasting gems of emperors ; it was a cascade of the 
glories of Nature herself and in its frenzied splendour 
mocked the impotence of man and the insignificance of his 
ideals as reflected in war and strife and craving for power. 

Night and day the roar went on, the mighty floes lending 
a false impression of the swiftness of the river current. The 
wonder grew that so much ice had formed on the river, 
even after making allowance for its two-mile width at given 
points. 

And perhaps it gave us some indication of the amount 
of water that had been scattered over the land. by those 
explosions designed to expedite our major operations. 

The ice having cleared—having flowed northward into 
the warmth of the Gulf Stream—we regained touch with 
the outer world and—more important—England. Gunboats 
and monitors arrived. It may be only personal prejudice, 
but . . . what 1s there about naval men that symbolizes 
strength and security, and, what is more, brotherhood? 
They know a discipline not less severe than the Army, yet 
they never let go their hold on that easy friendliness than 
which there is no finer attribute of human nature. 

_ And after the gunboats and monitors, the new troops 
from England to relieve those men who had been ice- 
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bound there during the winter. The arrangements by the 
War Office were for two contingents, each consisting of a 
mixed brigade of two infantry battalions with units of Royal 
Artillery, Royal Engineers, Machine-Gun Corps, and Royal 
Army Service Corps. The first was under the command of 
Brigadier-General G. W. St. G. Grogan, V.C., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., and the second of Brigadier-General L. W. de V. 
Sadleir-Jackson, C.M.G., D.S.O. | 

It was a great day for Archangel when Grogan and his 
men came through the gorla. The route from the harbour to 
headquarters was gaily decorated with flags; the loyal 
Russians, under General Miller, mustered in force along 
with ours. Arches stretched across the roads with flags 
flying in the breeze. General Ironside and the principal 
officers of his staff gathered under the main arch to give 
welcome. The Russians appeared with a tray of sweet cake 
and salt, offered in homage and welcome in accordance 
with traditional custom. Grogan had to approach the 
bearer of this tray, eat of the bread and cake and salt, smile 
and declare friendship. Then amid cheers the cavalcade 
moved on. | 

It was all very picturesque and the townspeople loved it. 
The bands were blaring, the crowds were cheering. I 
thought then, as I have always thought, no matter what my 
deep-down prejudices may be, that regal glamour makes 
ineradicable appeal to the masses. Dictatorship may com- 
mand the head, but it cannot control the heart. 

Festive ceremonials didn’t last longer than a day. There 
was work to be done, and General Ironside was anxious to 
get on with it. One of the last things he did before preparing 
to take his staff up the River Dwina to Beresnik was to cross 
the harbour to the island of Bahkaritza, there to inspect the 
two or three hundred Bolshevik prisoners who had signified 
their readiness to join forces with us and fight against their 
former comrades. These men had been drilled and held 
together by a British officer during the winter. Captain Dyer 
was an officer of brilliant attainments and might have gone 
very far if he had lived. Qut of honour to his memory the 
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prisoners he had tried to bring into line and convince of the 
rightness of loyalty to the old regime were named Dyer’s 
Battalion. I was denied the pleasure of meeting this young 
officer ; he died rather suddenly after enduring a good 
many hardships, but official respect for his abilities was 
exceedingly great. | 

I accompanied General Ironside to Bahkaritza to see 
Dyer’s Battalion on parade. They were, apparently, a 
splendid body of men. They had been put into khaki and 
armed, and their training had been left to two or three 
young officers and a few N.C.O:s. 

Never was there a finer illustration of what a British 
non-commissioned officer can do in a foreign country, with 
a foreign vocabulary amounting to five or six words. Here is 
an example of the parade-ground drill : 

N.C.O. : “Shoulder arms !”’ (He himself showed how it 
ought to be done according to British methods.) 

The company of Russians performed the movements as 
they interpreted them. 

N.C.O. : “Niet dobra !? (No good.) 

A second attempt. 

N.C.O. : “Dobra !”? (Good.) 

And so with those three words the British N.C.O. licked 
his charges into shape. 

They were, as I have said, a fine body of fellows, and on 
that day when General Ironside went over to inspect and 
talk to them they deeply impressed by their bearing. But... 

I have already expressed a lay opinion about the wisdom 
of equipping and arming these men so that they might fight 
against their erstwhile comrades. But who am I to criticize 
military judgment ? Let me emphasize the handicaps under 
which the Command was working : we needed men, our 
principal object was to help those loyal Russians to run 
' their own protectorate after we were gone. Ifit was humanly 
possible to placate or inspire these prisoners with finer 
motives that might approximate idealism, Ironside was just 
the man to essay the experiment. 

Moreover, may that experiment not be adduced as 
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evidence of England’s desire always to inculcate the spirit 
of comradeship by peaceful means rather than resort to the 
sword to prove her might ? Looking back on those days in 
Archangel, I am convinced that if the last word had been 
left to the Russians who were working with us, every prisoner 
would have been disposed of in summary fashion, for mem- 
ories of a harrowing nature were still vivid. I must say that 
for downright ferociousness, the lower levels of Russian life 
may not have their equal in any other country : life is held 
cheaply, and brutality is accepted as a natural concomitant 
of any feud. It is historical fact, I believe, that no war stirs 
the baser elements in a human so markedly as a civil war : 
and this war in Russia with which we were concerned was a 
civil war, if you view the situation broadly. 

General Ironside had placed these prisoners under 
several of his very best officers and N.C.O.s. On that island 
in the harbour they were segregated from the other troops 
in Archangel and other sectors. In their khaki they presented 
a strikingly smart appearance on parade: they had their 
own band and were proud of it: they had their own flag, 
and were prouder still. Their bandmaster composed a special 
march tune for the battalion : it was a slow, solemn, but 
intensely fascinating tune, and caught swiftly at the imagina- 
tion of the British troops when they heard it. Of the officers 
attached to that battalion, I was more friendly with Captain 
David Barr and Captain Finch, both Scots who had come 
from the turmoil of Flanders. They were great fellows at 
heart, inseparable companions, the very soul of good humour, 
and never so happy as when they were singing together in 
the mess some of the rollicking, “broad” songs brought from 
the Western Front. 

I have mentioned these two young officers thus early 
because it will be necessary, at a later date, to describe all 
that happened to them when the loyalty of their prisoner- 
battalion was put to the test. 

As I have said, General Ironside, accompanied by the 
Russian General Miller, inspected Dyer’s Battalion drawn 
up on parade on the island of Bahkaritza. Although I didn’t 
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know it at the time, it was intended to put them into action 
before long. Ironside, who speaks Russian fluently (he is an 
uncommonly good linguist), went up and down the lines, 
talking to and encouraging these men. Whatever else might 
have been passing in their minds, they couldn’t have failed 
to be impressed by his sincerity. He exudes that quality, 
but behind it all is the hint that he is more than capable of 
enforcing his demands. 

General Sir Edmund Ironside (as he is known now—it 
was “William’’, or “Big Bill’ in those days) is a human being 
first and a military leader second. Too often the military 
mind allows the former attribute to be dominated and 
obscured lest it should be taken for a sign of weakness. I am 
certain that Ironside was proud of the seeming stability 
induced in these prisoner-soldiers by his officers and N.C.O.s, 
and, after all, it was an achievement—apparently. Had the 
experiment proved to be wholly satisfactory later, it might 
have gone down in history as one of the most creditable 
pieces of diplomacy in the story of British expeditions. 

It is easy—and unfair—to be wise after the event, but 
I should say that among those Russian prisoners forming 
Dyer’s Battalion, there were a few whose intellectuality was 
years ahead of the slow-moving mental machinery of the 
rank and file. Such men are dangerous. 

Well, we now set about the task of getting up the River 
Dwina and making contact with the enemy. We were to 
struggle through to Kotlas, as I have said, and our first 
advanced headquarters was to be Beresnik—a small village 
of wooden huts on the river bank, two hundred miles south. 
Brigadier-General Grogan had arrived with his troops, a 
gunboat had gone upstream, the ice had melted, so every- 
thing appeared to be set for that swift advance which was 
to facilitate our subsequent withdrawal from the country 
when we had joined forces with Kolchak. Captain Altham, 
R.N., was the senior naval officer on the Dwina, and his 
work was highly praised in days to come. We seemed to be 
getting naval assistance in the form of officers and men at _ 
the least expected moments (I write as a layman, now, and 
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without knowledge of the intimate relations between head- 
quarters at Archangel and the authorities at home). We 
had chartered all the small steamers and barges available 
for the river work : the steamers were small and of shallow 
draught (God knows, they were not shallow enough for all our 
purposes) ; the barges were many and commodious. All 
men and equipment had to be sent up-river in these barges 
and steamers, for there are no roads worthy the description 
on either bank. | 

The reassurance given by the arrival of the new troops 
under Brigadier-Generals Grogan and _ Sadleir-Jackson 
would seem to the reader to be all that was necessary in this 
military operation, but there were other elements to disturb 
the mind. 

In his memorandum to the Secretary of State for War, 
Sir Henry Wilson, Chief of the Imperial Staff (shot dead by 
Irish fanatics outside his London house in 1922), wrote : 


“The problem to be solved was a complicated and 
lengthy operation, involving a withdrawal of 170 miles 
in the face of an enemy who was fully informed of our 
intentions. 

‘The political situation in our rear (Archangel and 
Murmansk, presumably) was also such as to give cause 
for anxiety. The morale of the North Russian Govern- 
ment and its supporters, which had never been brilliant, 
was seriously impaired by the knowledge of our in- 
tended withdrawal while, on the other hand, all the 
forces of anarchy and disruption were encouraged to 
seize the opportunity of stabbing us in the back at the - 
critical moment. The position was thus fundamentally 
different from that presented by the Gallipoli evacua- 
tion, and, in some respects, even more perplexing. 

‘To deal with the situation two things were clearly 
essential. Firstly, a sufficiency of reliable British troops 
to relieve the weary and dispirited contingents that had 
been exposed to the demoralizing influence of the 
North Russian winter. Secondly, it was imperative 
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to strike a blow at the Bolshevik forces sufficiently heavy 
to paralyse their offensive efforts during the actual 
process of our withdrawal. Sir John Moore’s action 
at Corunna provides an interesting historical parallel.” 


That was the situation General Ironside was tackling. 
Long afterwards, I had a memorable conversation with Sir 
Henry Wilson, at the War Office, and I learned a great 
deal from him of the difficulties that had arisen in England 
with regard to the North Russian Expedition. This added 
to my intense admiration of General Ironside, who was 
really working, or fighting, with one hand tied behind his 
back. | 

So far as we of the Force were concerned—the officers 
and men who had come through the snows and the ice— 
England had emerged from a great war in France and else- 
where : the prevailing desire was for peaceful pursuits. 
They were playing damned fine cricket at the Oval, and 
Trent Bridge, and Lord’s ; so what else mattered ? In the 
ranks of Labour there were sympathizers with the Soviet. 
And in Archangel .. . there was bitter brooding among 
the Russian civilians. They were asking of one another: 
‘‘What is to happen to us when the British clear out and 
leave us to our fate? Who will prevent the massacre that 
appears to be inevitable ?” And with a shrug of the shoulders 
they implied : “Would it not be better to throw in our lot 
with the Bolsheviks, appeal to their mercy and demonstrate 
our sincerity by turning on these people who have professed 
themselves our deliverers ?”’ 

That was the atmosphere. 

The new troops had certainly brought with them a spirit 
that invigorated, but, then, they were mostly young troops 
who had never been under fire (they had been too young for 
service in the Four Years’ War). They were keen on “tasting 
powder”’, although it’s more than likely that, like the charity 
boy and the alphabet of Dickens’s conception, they 
discovered that it was hardly worth the trouble to learn so 
little. 
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I will say this of them : They brought out some of the 
finest equipment we had seen in many months. I saw some 
young officers who were actually wearing kid gloves! (But 
they proved they could fight when the ordeal came, so don’t 
let that fact detract from their merits.) That which we 
who had been out so long lacked most was a change from 
winter to summer garments ; the seasons in North Russia 
change so quickly. If you want an analogy, think of a 
country girl going to a dance in her woollies and gazing 
enviously at the bright young things of Mayfair fox-trotting 
in silken flimsies. It may be a dreadful comparison from a 
military viewpoint, but perhaps it conveys a good deal. 
You may ask: “Why didn’t you discard your winter out- 
fit?’? That’s easy if you have a wardrobe and mothballs 
handy, but when your wardrobe is a hundred miles away 
from your hand and you fear a sudden change in tempera- 
ture, it is discreet to “cart” your wardrobe about with you. 
And where, in transit, is the most convenient place to store 
your wardrobe ? Isn’t it on your body ? I remember that the 
time came when the temperature was 80° in the shade and I 
was still wearing woollen pants : I knew that if I scuppered 
them I might have to freeze on one of those cold nights that 
come even in summer. And we were doing a good deal of 
sleeping in the open when the summer came. 

Let’s get on with the story. New troops in Archangel. 
Next move—up the Dwina. Oh, that River Dwina ! They 
say of it that it never gives up its dead. Slip overboard from 
barge or steamer and the currents will see to it that you 
don’t come back to the surface to grasp any life-line. You 
go for good—for “‘keeps”, as they say in the Army. If you 
survive the douche at (say) Beresnik, far away from Arch- 
angel, you may come up somewhere in Iceland to dry your 
clothes at the whale-oil fire in an igloo. 

It is a wicked, treacherous river—I learned to hate it 
with all my heart and soul. There are stretches where it is 
almost two miles across ; others so narrow that a fly-fisher- 
man could make a cast from one side to the other. Currents 
swirl and twist, and an invisible something below the surface 
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seizes, seems to reach up, snatch, and pull down into the 
depths whatever may be floating. 

By this time the weather was becoming warm and day- 
light stretching far into what should have been night. That 
is one feature of Arctic and semi-Arctic life that is not always 
understandable by those who have stayed in those latitudes 
for any length of time. For instance : 

At Murmansk, in the winter months, there is little or 
no daylight ; in the summer there is no darkness, the sun 
standing high even at midnight. The first troops sent from 
England were conveyed in ships manned by Lascars of the 
Mohammedan Faith. That was long before winter came. 

Now, Ramadan is the ninth month of the Mohammedan 
year, a kind of Lent, held sacred as a month of fasting by all 
Moslems, being the month in the life of Mohammed when, 
as he spent it alone in meditation and prayer, his eyes were 
opened to see, through the shows of things, into the one 
eternal Reality, the greatness and absolute sovereignty of 
Allah, and when the Koran was communicated to him. 

During that sacred month, Moslems do not touch food 
till the sun has gone down and darkness lies on the land. 

The great Fast began when a ship reached Murmansk 
and the Lascars prepared to observe it faithfully. When the 
hour at which the sun should be sinking arrived and there 
was still no sign of approaching darkness, they consulted the 
captain and officers. They refused to believe that which was 
told them. They waited, they hungered. Three, four days 
passed, and it was still daylight. Some of them sickened. 
Then a fear appeared to be born in their minds that in some 
way the captain and his officers were responsible for the 
meteorological phenomena that seemed to be directed 
against their Faith. Some of the men actually threatened 
violence, and it took a great deal of tact to explain things 
satisfactorily. A few of them, refusing to believe, actually 
starved to death rather than Offend : the others were per- 
suaded to eat and save themselves. 

The Dwina is in a lower latitude and brilliant daylight 
was the rule from about the end of May, most certainly 
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during June. I remember being able to take a snapshot of 
some incident at eleven o’clock at night, and that without 
any adventitious aid. 

Then, again, I saw wheat standing five or six feet high, 
six weeks after the snow had cleared ! Nature has its compen- 
sating values : growth of the crops is practically continuous 
during the whole of the twenty-four hours that go to make 
up a day. 

You may agree that these diversions from the main story 
of the Expedition—these references to the weather and the 
extraordinary changes in the elements—are justified when 
you shall come to read in later chapters of what they meant 
to us. 

The River Dwina came to represent the most serious and 
anxious phase of the whole of the operations. It is far from 
exaggeration to say that at one time—one brief period when 
the enemy might have struck with all his strength—that 
river might have been the principal cause of disaster to 
General Ironside and his Force. Jt was touch and go, but 
England didn’t know of it. 

Before Ironside left Archangel to go up the river with 
his staff, or those officers who were indispensable to him, I 
set off to make the trip so that in fulfilment of my duties 
as a war correspondent I might get hold of something fresh 
in the way of news, for Archangel had run dry from that 
angle. 

Some particularly fine work had been done up there 
earlier by the Royal Scots and the Canadians, and they were 
coming back to be evacuated in favour of the new troops sent 
out. Vague stories had reached me of the exploits of these 
fellows and I was particularly keen on getting in close touch 
with them. 

A river steamer, fed with wood fuel, was taking some 
men up and I went along, drawing what rations were 
available in Archangel (tinned stuff, as usual) and packing 
my kit in double quick time. 

The steamer was a small, evil-smelling tub captained by 
a civilian Russian. I slept on deck with the other officers 
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(three or four in number) and hadn’t even an army blanket 
to make the wooden “‘bed”’ softer. 

I knew it would take at least two days and a night to reach 
Beresnik and I was a good deal irritated by the fear that I 
might miss the returning Royal Scots. They would be 
coming down on a barge, towed by a miniature tug under the 
command of one of our naval officers. 

It was hot both night and day. The bitter cold weather 
through which I had passed during the preceding few months 
would not have been maligned as formerly if it could have 
returned to give us at least a little of its cooling nature. 

Looking at the lands and forests on either bank of the 
river, it was incredible that so rapid a change could have 
taken place in so short a period. The fields looked green, or, 
rather, a brownish green ; the trees were leafing and here and 
there a Russian farmer could be seen toiling away with his 
primitive single-bladed plough and a pony. Then, as we got 
higher up the river, the countryside assumed a wildness as 
though nothing in the way of agriculture had been, or could 
be, essayed. Forest and swamp. 

Now and then we made fast to the side to take in wood 
fuel—tlogs three or four feet in length and split in two. All 
those log piles were part of the operations that fell to the 
lot of our pioneer troops. There you have a phase of warfare 
in any part of the world ; nobody ever seems to think about 
the essential labours of those who prepare the way ; nobody 
sings their praises. But everybody damns them if things should 
go wrong. I recall the words of a brilliant officer in the Four 
Years’ War when I was talking to him about distinctions— 
his own left breast was liberally decorated with ribbons : 
‘“‘There are more V.C.s earned by unmentioned soldiers in 
the background than in the trenches.” 

On this day up the River Dwina, when the sun was 
shining in atonement for its long winter sleep and men were 
refuelling from the log piles, I found myself yearning with an 
ungovernable desire for something I hadn’t tasted for months : 
bacon and eggs. Oh, there had been bacon for us in Arch- 
angel—of a sort ; but somehow I always seemed to miss it 
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because there was so much dodging about to be done. But 
it was bacon and eggs that I craved—the aroma of bacon 
sizzling in the pan, the milder smell of a frying egg—the 
sweet homeliness of the English breakfast dish—the peaceful- 
ness of it—the soul-satisfying contentment of it. | 

If dreams came true and all were mine for dreaming ! 
That was the sentiment in my mind that morning on the 
Dwina. And while in that mood I saw—there, on the boat ! 
—a youngster who had only recently arrived in the country. 
He was a gentlemanly little fellow with one “pip” on his 
uniform. Too young to have been through any previous 
campaign, but full of that enthusiasm which marks the 
public school boy when he gets one foot over the threshold. 
of a Great Adventure. 

He was squatting on the dirty boat deck and laboriously 
disentangling and trying to fit together the beautifully new 

_tin mess-dishes that were part of his “‘issue’’. In other circum- 
stances he might have had a batman to do all this for him, 
but batmen were as precious as new-laid eggs out there. 

Being an old campaigner (not necessarily in war), I 
took compassion not on this youngster, but on my own 
stomach, for I was taken with the fancy that in the box set 
near him there was something dearer to the heart and that 
stomach than all the pearls of the Orient. It was a wooden 
box that might have contained tinned food, but having an 
observant eye I detected certain marks on it which convinced 
me it had been given him by our stores in Archangel— 
something in which to carry away one’s rations. 

And presently he opened that box and revealed—two or 
three rashers of bacon ! I don’t suppose a chef at the Savoy 
would have called it bacon unless he ‘were colour-blind, but 
those were days when we didn’t reach for a serviette or call 
a waiter. 

I sauntered across to him and said .in a gentle, per- 
suasive whisper : 

“How would a couple of eggs go with that ?” 

His eyes lit up with expectancy and sobered again in 
resignation. 
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“Grand,” he said, “‘especially if I could fix these cooking- 
tins and if—if we had a fire or something.” 

“You'd like eggs ?” said I, promptingly. For an idea 
was taking shape in my mind. 

“I believe I’'d say Grace if I had them,”’ he said. 

**Horosho ? said I in my best Russian. “If I find the eggs 
do I split the bacon ?”’ 

“You can have half of it now without the eggs,’’ he said 
with fine generosity, adding : “If you’ll give me a hand with 
the cooking.” 

“Pack up the box again,” I said, noting the near presence 
of a few Russian soldiers who were with us on the boat. “A 
little delay will sharpen the appetite. We’re staying here for 
an hour or so until they’ve got the wood on board. You and 
I will go ashore, hunt around for a village and see if we can 
get any eggs.” 

We left word with the Russian captain of the little boat 
that we were going inland for a walk. He knew enough 
English to warn us that we were taking a big risk, for the 
enemy had been in that part of the country, if they were not 
there now. That didn’t deter us, for in time of war—in fact, 
any time—love and want of food will urge a man to take 
any risk. 

All the same, we gained considerable comfort from the 
feel of the revolver. We struck inland, walked a mile or so 
to a belt of measly forest, then to our unspeakable joy saw 
a spiral of smoke sailing upward from just beyond the 
farther edge of the forest. A village ! 

It was now that caution dictated movement, and hunger 
fell into the background. We could see, in the distance, a 
path leading into the clearing from the forest. I advised the 
course of separating. He was to come in from the right flank : 
I would take the left. We would converge on that point 
where the path led into the village. The arrangement was 
that we should signal to each other with a hand movement 
every few minutes : if there was any sign of attack we would 
turn and make for the river. We were not to lose sight of 
each other. 
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It was intensely quiet and solemn in that forest. There 
was a brooding atmosphere : I. was taken with the impres- 
sion that we were being watched by unseen eyes—that some- 
where in the undergrowth, or in the near-by village, there 
was a finger resting on a rifle trigger. I began to wonder if an 
egg, even of a plover in the springtime, was worth so much 
trouble. 

We met with no opposition. We began to converge. We 
met at the end of the path leading into the village and looked 
at each other in doubt. We could see some of the wooden 
houses about five hundred yards farther on, then the path, 
guarded by undergrowth, on the left, turned, and we could 
only guess what lay behind the corner. 

“Trifle suspicious, don’t you think ?”’ he said 

I agreed and intimated that it might be as well to see 
that the revolvers were as ready for work as we were for 
breakfast. 

And so we crept along that forest path, ready to go into 
action at a second’s notice. 

And just as we reached the end of the path before it 
turned to the left we heard a light footfall. We halted, waited 
breathlessly. It was useless to think of dashing back to the 
shelter of the forest, we could have been shot down before 
we had covered twenty yards. 

The footsteps came nearer. We heard a voice—singing. 

And then there came into view, staring at us with big 
wondering eyes, a little Russian girl of six or seven years of 
age. 

She was a sweet little thing, and when her momentary 
alarm had taken wing she gave us “‘Dobra outre’—Good 
morning. (Must I repeat that my Russian was and is purely 
phonetic, or fifty times poorer than any idiomatic imagin- 
able ?) 

The child led us to the village, but we were taking few 
chances. Then she called out, and I confess that I expected 
a rush of men. Not so. Women came from all parts of the 
village. Laughing women, wailing women, bright-eyed and 
sad-eyed women. But not a single man. The Bolsheviks had 
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been there and taken away every man and youth in the 
place. 

We wanted eggs. But neither of us had the foggiest idea 
of the Russian for the word egg. The women gazed at us 
_ in bewilderment: I could see they were anxious to be 
friendly and assist us in any difficulty if they could get even 
a flimsy notion of our requirements. 

In these circumstances, there was only one thing to do. 
When the world was very young and language wasn’t essen- 
tial, actions were sufficiently explanatory. Thereupon I 
bent down and gave a tolerably good imitation of a hen 
cackling in triumph after she has done her good deed for the 
day. 

There came a chorus of “Y’eetsa /” from the laughing 
women, and away they rushed to inspect the rude hencoops. 
We got two eggs from the lot, and in return for them we took 
several of the women back to the boat and gave them a few 
tins of meat and vegetables. 

Then the young “loot”? and I cooked the morning meal 
on deck and breakfasted with a relish. Life was good. 

On the following day the two of us had another council 
of war concerning food, and since our experience may be of 
use to some other campaigner, it may serve a good purpose in 
narrating it here. 

Although the war-time food had been plentiful thus far, 
and tribute to the commissariat paid unstintingly (British 
authorities must always be praised for the endeavours made 
in this respect, sometimes in the face of seemingly insur- 
mountable difficulties), I hadn’t tasted fresh greens since 
landing in Russia : and vegetables are essential in the com- 
bating of scurvy and purifying of the blood. During the winter 
in Archangel there had been an effort to supply something 
like vegetables—for the sick in military hospitals. Sacks of 
dried peas were steeped for forty-eight hours and the shoots 
that sprouted were carefully picked and cooked for the 
invalids. A slow and rather heart-breaking job. 

The young officer, who had now come to regard me with 
the reverence I used to bestow as a private on the quarter- 
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master-sergeant, voiced his craving for green vegetables that 
might correct those ills to which the human is heir. 

We went ashore again and gathered a quantity of coarse 
grass. The argument I advanced was sound in theory. If the 
Babylonian king, Nebuchadnezzar, could eat grass and 
not complain to the waiter, there was no reason why we 
shouldn’t. 

With a safety-razor blade I cut that grass so fine that 
it was as small as onion seed. We cooked it, boiled it for an 
hour, then started in to satisfy our craving. 

But they must have been tough fellows in Babylon. 
We couldn’t get a mouthful down. It stuck in the gullet : it 
was tasteless; we gave up all that didn’t give itself up. 
And with a sigh we returned to our tinned meat and 
veg. 

And while we’re on the subject of food, it may be oppor- 
tune to recall another episode that occurred much later 
during that campaign. It returns to me with all the freshness 
of its origin. 

We were encamped in a village on the banks of the 
Dwina (summer-time advanced), and with several others I 
chose a bell tent for my sleeping-quarters. The mess I shared 
was in a large wooden house and I went there only at meal- 
times. 

The fellows allotted to that mess were a happy crowd, 
especially the Colonel. When he came in to breakfast or dine 
he brought a full-time smile with him, a breezy cheerfulness 
that was infectious. As he sat at the head of the table he 
personified the Head of the House, and nobody cared a hang 
if the menu was comprised, first and last, of tinned food. 

The cook was a Cockney boy as shrewd and cheerful as 
anything born within sound of Bow Bells. He was due to be 
““demobbed”’, was going back down the river to Archangel 
and thence home just as soon as was convenient to his 
superiors. That boy had nothing to learn from any small 
Soho restaurant chef. He could cook the same tinned food in 
a dozen different ways. He could fry it, boil it, bake it, wallop 
it up into a thick, spongy affair, or thin it until it was “clear 
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soup”. But it was still the same old tinned food whichever 
Way it was treated. 

At breakfast, however, the Colonel at the head of the 
table always received an egg ! 

The batman-cook brought it in, boiled or fried, and in- 
clined his small head in homage as he set it before the Colonel. 
As he moved away from the table he would give the rest 
of us a glance as to say: “Perhaps when you blokes are 
colonels I?ll be able to do as much for you ; meanwhile, 
carry on with your ‘Maconachie’.” 

The Colonel would then bend his head over that egg, 
eat it as though it were a delicacy of priceless value, and 
pretend not to mark the envious looks around him. 

If some of us conceived the idea that a consignment of 
eggs had reached us from Paradise—‘Colonels—for the 
use of’’—we said nothing, but thought hard things. 

One morning I had to leave the camp and go up-river 
some thirty miles to a “stunt’’ fight against the enemy along 
the reaches of a tributary of the Dwina. I took the Cockney 
batman aside and asked him to keep an eye on my kit, which 
I proposed to leave in my bell tent. I remember saying to 
him : 

“J know you’re going back to England soon, but don’t 
leave my gear to anybody’s mercy if you should have to clear 
out before I get back. And I wish I were going back with you, 
if only to see a cricket match, or a boxing-show in White- 
chapel.” 

He was very friendly disposed towards me, for I really 
could play the part of an intelligent listener when he wanted 
to talk about the cuteness of his two nippers, or the lovely 
left hand of the incomparable Jem Driscoll, the boxer. 

It was a particularly trying stunt fight that night : we 
began it at midnight, and kept it up till seven in the morning. 
I got back to quarters a tired man and sleepy. I crawled into 
my bell tent, stripped, and got into my blankets. 

I was dozing off when the flaps of the tent were drawn 
aside, and the Cockney batman came in with a cup 
of tea. | | 
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“How did yer get on, sir? Heard yer had a bit of a 
up-an’-dahner. Yaas ?” 

‘Thanks for the tea,”’ I said. 

He stood back from the camp bed and shook his head 
sympathetically. 

“Yer don’t ’arf looked washed aght, sir.” 

‘Washed out and damned hungry,” I said. “‘What’s 
for lunch to-day ?” 

“* *Maconachie’, sir, but’’—he drew back, peeped through 
the tent-opening to ensure against eavesdropping, came 
back and whispered : “How would yer like a nice bit of 
boiled chicken for yer lunch ?” 

“How would I—what ?” 

“Boiled chicken, sir. An’ I means it. Could yer eat it ?”’ 

“I could eat a disinfected moujik,”’ I said. 

“Good enough,” he said. ‘“‘Nah, you try to get a sleep 
and Ill bring yer lunch along to the tent.” . 

I slept till midday and was awakened by the most savoury 
smell I can remember. It was too good to be true, and for a 
moment I feared it was one of those glorious dreams that 
come to an end just when you’re beginning to enjoy them. 

But there he was. And on a piece of boarding that served 
for tray was a dish from which the steam was rising. He 
closed the flaps of the tent and held the dish to my nose. 

It was boiled chicken all right. A trifle tough, maybe, 
but my teeth were made sharp by my appetite. 

““Have you had your dinner ?”’ I asked. 

“No, sir. I gone off me own ‘Maconachie’ to-dye.” 

‘Sit down and share this chicken,” I said magnanimously. 

And we finished it between us. And as he picked his 
teeth with a fragment of bone he told me some more about 
his kids at home and how he intended to spend the holidays. 
He was fed up with the “Russkies” and “Bolos” ; all he 
wanted was a sight of London and—those kids of his. 

I didn’t go into the mess till the following morning. 
The Colonel had breakfasted and was gone. The officers 
still at the table looked up and commented on my lateness. 
I inquired about the Colonel. They said ; 
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“He had nothing to smile about this morning and went 
out looking as black as thunder.” 

“Bad news from Archangel, maybe ?”’ I suggested. 

‘No; bad news from the cook-house door. You see, when 
we first came to this village there would be anything up to 
twenty fowls. They disappeared in one week—the men had 
scrounged them. Only one remained, and the old woman 
owning it came along to the Colonel to say her piece about 
the stealing. He soothed her and said he’d mount a guard 
over her fowl-house, but the daily egg was his and he’d pay 
well for it. That’s gone on regularly for weeks. This morning, 
the old woman came back to say some thieving scoundrel 
had pinched her ewe hen from the fowl-house. So the poor 
old Colonel got none, as you might say.” 

“Too bad,” said I, and went on with my “‘Maconachie”’ 
breakfast. 

But let me get back to that river trip. I’ve explained that 
I was really in search of the Royal Scots who were said to 
be on their way back to Archangel, where they would be 
paraded and told to get their kit ready for the trip home— 
and lucky to be them. 

We were far up the Dwina and the hour was late, although 
the light was good, when word was brought to me that two 
great barges were coming down with the current. 

It was at the widest part of the river, but it didn’t require 
field-glasses to identify the Scots. They were singing, too, 
and sending across the water the cry taught them by that 
gallant explorer, Lieutenant Worsley, who was known 
throughout North Russia as ‘“Tally-ho Worsley”: that 
was the cry with which he went into any affray. 

My luck was in. Coming downstream, and making for 
Archangel, was a small river craft of the launch type. We 
hailed it and found a young naval officer in charge. In less 
than five minutes I had transferred my kit and self to that 
small craft and was speeding back northward to Archangel, 
hoping to catch up with the slower-moving barges and 
climb aboard. 

It sounds easy, perhaps, but it was a job that bristled 
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with trouble. Something seemed to speed up those great 
barges, and although we were getting the best out of our 
little engine, it seemed to make no impression. Night came, 
and I slept on a wooden ledge in the cabin, no blankets, no 
anything, and I didn’t remove my field-boots lest I should 
have to make another quick transfer. 

It was nine o’clock the following morning before I man- 
aged to get alongside and climb the rope ladder they lowered 
for me. 

I passed two eventful days with Colonel Skeil and his 
boys and journeyed on to Archangel with them. I told 
myself there would be heaps of opportunities to essay the 
river trip during the next few weeks, and, anyhow, I 
wanted to see how the city had been getting on in my 
absence, and how the new troops were readying themselves. 


Chapter Eight 


Back to Archangel—Work of the Royal Scots—Shoulder to 
shoulder with Canadians—A Scots doctor and a Russian 
forest ranger: medical attention at a critical moment— 
Review of what our medical officers did in North Russia 
—Brave nurse. 


GOING BACK TO THE BASE WITH THE ROYAL SCOTS WAS A 
refreshing interlude. They had done great work during the 
winter months, far south of Archangel, and it wasn’t from 
them that I gleaned the stories of their valour. They were 
too interested in the joy of going home to say any more 
about Russia ; but Archangel was singing their praises. 

One has to bear in mind that they were not AI men. 
They belonged to the lowest physical category, C3, which 
means that they were not considered sufficiently stalwart 
to face the ordeal of the front line in France. They had been 
called upon to tackle this job in North Russia because it 
wasn’t practicable to send out men newly returned from 
the trenches. I would say of them that they were an earnest 
body of Scots of the clerk type ; they were given their orders 
and obeyed them like men to be proud of. I have already 
said somewhere in these pages that no medal was struck 
for the N.R.E.F., but if anybody ever deserved such a dis- 
tinction these men did. 

It seemed so incongruous to me that men who were not 
considered strong enough physically to withstand the mud 
and strain of Flanders should be called. upon to bear the 
rigours of a North Russian climate and face odds of ten and 
even fifty to one in the fighting-line. 

Their most memorable exploit occurred when fightng 
before the deep snows came. Then, they were far down the 
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were attacked by a Bolshevik force of several thousands, 
but they knew, that there was to be no retreating since 1t was 
problematic that help could arrive in time and they had no 
particular positions on which to fall back. 

They held their position with rifle-fire for a long while ; 
then the enemy, encouraged by his huge advantage in num- 
bers, dared a charge. The Scots stood firm. And the Canadian 
batteries in the centre of the line stood firm with them. 
When it comes to sheer fighting in a tough corner, it would 
take more than an earthquake to move Colonials from the 
position they have taken up. They fight for love of Empire, 
and they fight for the sheer love of fighting. They found the 
Scots stout allies in this affair. 

The Bolsheviks came in solid phalanx ; they wilted under 
the rifle-fire and the shells from the batteries. They were 
spurred on again by their commissars, and came again. 

And at one time in the battle the batteries were firing 
point-blank into the human waves that rolled forward. 
Indeed, some of the more intrepid of the attackers got so 
close that they swarmed over the very guns of the batteries, 
_ from which they were dislodged with the bayonet. General 
Ironside paid a well-deserved tribute to both Canadians and 
Royal Scots when saying good-bye to them at Archangel. 

On the journey down the river with the Scots, we halted 
at a village for the usual refuelling of a small tug, or launch, 
and the further loading of the barges with something or 
other. A few of us went into the village to make friends with 
the inhabitants, and the wife of a forest ranger who spoke 
English fairly well gave us a welcome to her house. The old 
ranger was nursing a hand that had been poisoned in the 
forest and his general condition was obviously very serious 
in consequence. Apparently neither he nor his wife had ever 
come across a previous case of poisoning, for they had done 
nothing to check the spread and ease the pain. The hand was 
swollen to twice its normal size. 

Our doctor sent a soldier back to the boat for a apa 
of cotton wool and lint. He opened the wound and emptied 
it of pus, bound up the hand and. assured the old fellow that 
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he would be all right in a few days. It was a painful though 
quick operation, and the forester’s face turned grey as he 
submitted to it. 

I asked the doctor, on our way back to the boat, what 
might have happened if he hadn’t turned up, for it had 
seemed to me that the old man was sinking beneath his own 
weight. The doctor said that Nature would have dictated the 
right course to follow—the opening of the wound. 

And mention of that simple act of medical kindness 
leads me to record at least a little of the gallant work done 
with the Expedition in North Russia by the Army doctors 
attached to the Force. 

It was my privilege to come in contact with many of 
them, and I cannot speak too highly of the manner in which 
they carried out their duties. And this in the face of difficulties, 
climatic and general, that might have appalled a less heroic 
band. It is one thing to operate in a highly-equipped theatre, 
and another to improvise in a temperature around zero 
with the ever-present danger of being shot in the back. For 
doctors and padres in any fighting force there is a very warm 
corner in the heart of every soldier. 

I remember seeing, one night up the river, a padre kneel- 
ing in a trench beside a stretcher on which one of our young 
officers was lying. The doctor was cutting away the long- 
topped field-boot to get at the injury. The boy had walked 
into a shell while we were advancing and the, limb was 
smashed mid-way between knee and ankle. The padre’s 
job was to hold the limb as steady as possible while the 
doctor carried on with his cutting. The boy was drifting 
backwards and forwards between consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness, and he talked feverishly and incoherently : 

» “Padre ! Don’t press on my leg.” 

“I’m not, dear boy. Stick it.” , 

“That you, Mater? ... Thanks awfully . . . Padre, 
you're pressing like hell on my leg.” 

“All right, dear boy. It’ll soon be over.” 

And so it went on, with the guns of the batteries whistling 
and whining overhead. Then the boy slipped away into the 
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haze and the stretcher-bearers carried him out of the 
zone. | 

Just a simple incident, maybe, but perhaps it is illus- 
trative of the fact that in war there are other tasks besides 
pulling the trigger of a rifle. 

Although it breaks the continuity of the seasons in this 
record of the campaign, I quote the following which I took 
from one of my own despatches to The Times. It may answer 
in some degree the protests of the critics in England who 
did not think it essential that more help should be sent to the 


Expedition. 


ARCHANGEL, 14 May, 1919 (by mail). 


The work of the medical profession in Russia since 
this Expedition set out from England may never be 
rightly appreciated by those at home who have not 
travelled in Russia—Russia that seems to stretch across 
the world and hang disconsolately over the edge, so that 
the word “‘distance”’ takes to itself the horror of a night- 
mare. 

In Flanders there was mud ; in Mesopotamia, heat. 
Here, in Northern Russia, there has been mud and heat 
and Arctic cold against which to contend. Yonder there 
was the company of valiant souls gathered together 
from the four corners of Empire. Here—loneliness and 
a fugitive fear that they had been forgotten. Loneliness 
that comes like a ghost out of the immeasurable 
distance. 

Take all Western Europe as your arena, and, with 
the facilities at your command, travel east and west and 
north to south. It will be as a holiday jaunt compared 
with the dreary, desolate stretches to be traversed 
before you have covered the half of this continent. 

There is no railroad with far-flung tentacles (what 
was has been rendered comparatively derelict by the 
happenings of the last four years). There are no 
roads along which a modern motor-car or ambulance 
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may race ; the roads of Northern Russia are as narrow 
streaks of morass. 

In the summer, when Arctic cold gives place to 
heat that is almost tropical, these roads are practically 
impassable ; in the winter they must be traversed by 
sleigh, but not the sleigh of English childhood’s fancy. 
Once, on the trail between Soroka and Archangel, 
when 250 versts remained to be covered, when the 
black pine tops on either side of the convoy seemed to 
bow in funereal compassion—when the curiously 
primitive sleighs climbed slowly to a dismal plateau 
that overlooked the White Sea, climbed so that the 
line was visible to the occupant of the sleigh bringing 
up the rear—depression conceived a morbid fancy. 
It was a picture of ten rudely-fashioned coffins being 
drawn slowly by ten tired, unkempt ponies to a burial- 
place of which no one knew. 

Distance ! With a prairie of snow to east and west, 
and the peasant drivers lolling like mutes and utterly 
indifferent to the human sympathies that had brought 
the Allies here to their broken country. 

Colonel G. St. C. Thom, C.B., C.M.G., who is the 
Deputy Director of Medical Services here, ‘has himself 
travelled hundreds of versts in open sleighs on his visits 
of inspection. True, he does not appear to have suffered 
physically from the strain, but then the Colonel per- 
sonifies all that we mean by “pukka soldier’’. There 
is fine strength of character behind the quiet, courtly 
bearing ; he has infinite admiration for those who have 
toiled under him, and they, for their part, refer to 
him with that inflexion of the voice that is Soest of 
the highest esteem. 

With the Colonel here is Major E.S. Marshall, M.C., 
who was with Sir Ernest Shackleton on his Antarctic 
Expedition, 1907-9. The Major came from France, where 
he might have received a command if he had stayed after 
the Armistice ; he came to Russia, although it meant 
dropping to the rank of captain. The experience he 
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gained in the Antarctic has been invaluable, for if there 
is one disease more feared than another in Archangel 
it 1s scurvy. Major Marshall is recognized as the 
authority on the subject out here, and his investigations 
have carried him to every point of the battle-fronts. 

Before the War, and even later, scurvy was prac- 
tically unknown in these parts, but since the Russians 
have been compelled to subsist on conserved foods, with 
an absence of fresh vegetables, the disease has afflicted 
them seriously. At the moment there are more than 
five hundred cases among the Russians in Archangel. 
Our troops have been almost free of it because of the 
precautionary method of germinating the ordinary dried 
pea. This substitute is invariably a sound corrective ; 
the peas are soaked for twenty-four hours, and a further 
twenty-four are allowed for germinating. If the horrors 
of scurvy were more fully known at home, perhaps the 
authorities would hasten to appoint some Commission 
to deal with it. The slow and hideous decomposition 
of the living body, the empty, spongy gums, and the 
decay of the tissues make of the patient a spectacle 
from which one shrinks in dread. 

The other officers with Colonel Thom are Major 
H. C. Rook; Lieutenant-Colonel G. Ormrod com- 
mands the 53rd Stationary Hospital; Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. H. Richmond is in charge of the 85th 
Hospital ; Lieutenant-Colonel J. B. A. Wigmore com- 
mands the Casualty Clearing Station at Bahkaritza 
across the estuary ; Lieutenant-Colonel D. C. L. Fitz- 
Williams is Consulting Surgeon to the Forces; the 
Consulting Physician is Lieutenant-Colonel E. R. Hunt. 

The hospitals are elaborately equipped. There has 
been no case of cholera since 1915, which is the more 
remarkable from the fact that the drinking-water is 
taken from the Dwina, and, although it is filtered and 
chlorinated, it is deeper of hue than the tomato soup 
served up in some of the Soho restaurants. The average 
Russian appears to be hopelessly ignorant of the first 
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laws of sanitation, but Nature has taken compassion 
on him, and in the winter, when the temperature sinks 
to 30 below zero, his sins of negligence are mercifully 
frozen. Still, he should learn that the ice only holds in 
abeyance—it does not kill—the germs. Nature appears 
to pity the Russian peasant, but, pitying, it panders 
to his inherent sloth and lack of initiative. 

In addition to the hospitals named, there are 230 
beds on the Dwina and Vaga fronts, and other beds 
at Pinega and the railway fronts. The hospital barge 
at Beresnik is certainly in the charge of an officer, but 
he will be the first to agree that the hospital has achieved 
distinction through the devotedness of Nurse Valentine, 
a brave Irish lady who escaped from Petrograd with 
her parents and sisters, whom she lost on the road. 
She came to Archangel, where she asked for work as a 
nurse. Down on the Dwina front she displayed a courage 
which won for her the esteem and admiration of every 
man in this force. Once she taught a handful of waver- 
ing Russians the meaning of discipline, and though they 
went back to their posts at the point of the revolver— 
her revolver—they went back to fight with new 
courage. Nurse Valentine wears the decoration of the 
Military Medal. 

The whole of the personnel under Colonel Thom 
numbers about 800. Every man is needed because of the 
vast distances to be covered. That word again ! Distance ! 
Not a verst, nor a mile, nor a hundred miles, but dis- 
tance, with the means of transport so negligible that 
your country practitioner who grumbles when asked 
to turn out of his bed on a wet night and journey four 
miles in a comfortable car should ask a pardon. 

How can I explain that word distance better than 
by giving you the story of the retreat of the Vaga 
column from Shenkhurst to Kitsa, which began on 
January 24 of this year ? This story, which may have 
been lost in the archives of the War Office ere now, or 
used as scrap-paper by a tired clerk who has never 
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been beyond the confines of Tooting or Hackney, is an 
epic of which the medical profession the world over 
should be proud. 

At 4.30 p.m. on 24 January, Major A. Irvine 
Fortesque, R.A.M.C., senior medical officer of the 
Dwina force, who was at Beresnik at the time, received 
a message from headquarters: “Shenkhurst is to be 
evacuated. The 100 patients in our hospital there must 
be got away.’ He prepared to start at once for the 
Vaga column, but he could not get sleighs until five 
hours later. Then he set out with one N.C.O. and two 
other ranks, R.A.M.C., one /feldsher (assistant surgeon), 
and one Manchurian Cossack (his own batman). 

The sleighs had been working all day, and drivers 
and ponies were tired out. They had no relish for the 
job of fetching the wounded from Shenkhurst. (God 
defend you from the arrogance and stubbornness of a 
tired Russian peasant driver, and the heart-breaking 
struggles in the snow of a tired, underfed Russian pony !) 

Only by threats and blows could the convoy be 
moved out of a walk ; frequently a revolver had to be 
thrust under the nose of a driver. Staff-Sergeant F. 
Sawdon led the convoy and the Major brought up the 
rear. They reached the village of Ust Vaga (16 versts), 
to be told that they could not get a relay of sleighs. 
“Then we'll push on to Kitsa”’ (40 versts), said the 
revolver, and they reached the village at five in the 
morning. Snow and pine and measly scrub, and drivers 
hovering between truculence and a Service weapon. 

By the time Kitsa was reached horses and drivers 
were completely exhausted, so Fortesque halted for 
four hours. At 9 a.m. the convoy pushed on to Shegovari 
(23 versts), and arrived at 12.30 p.m. The Major 
took over the school, wherein he estimated he could 
place 120 cases. His report runs: “The headmaster 
and his family were distinctly hostile, and I found it 
very arduous getting out the furniture, which was 
heavy and bulky. It was impossible to get local labour, — 
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as the villagers were panic-stricken and fleeing in all 
directions.” 

The little party, assisted by seven men of the 337th 
Field Ambulance (Americans), under Sergeant Petit, 
A.M.C., had cleared seven large rooms by 3 p.m., 
when a convoy of 111 cases, escorted by B Section, 
337th Field Hospital, arrived from Shenkhurst. The 
whole of the patients were accommodated in the school 
on stretchers. They were given a hot meal, and the 
serious cases were redressed. 

“As the officers of the 337th Field Hospital were 
completely worn out (the Americans had brought the 
wounded from Shenkhurst), Lieutenant J. Morrison, 
R.A.M.C., and myself took duty all night. At 10 a.m. 
I was ordered by the officer commanding the Vaga 
column to evacuate all cases by 2 p.m. This was done 
with considerable difficulty, as many sleigh-drivers had 
bolted, and their places had to be taken by A.M.C. and 
R.A.M.C. men. About twenty-five drivers had to be 
requisitioned from among the medical services. We 
did the 23 versts to Kitsa in two hours. The road was 
much blocked by refugees and panic-stricken convoys. 
Several times I had to clear a road at the point of my 
revolver.” 

The convoy reached Kitsa at 7 p.m., but : 

“At 4 a.m., after an hour’s sleep, I was informed 
that the whole column had fallen back from Shegovari 
and was coming into Kitsa. I considered it advisable 
to evacuate at once. It was extremely difficult to find 
sleighs in the dark, as more drivers had bolted and a 
number of sleighs had disappeared.” 

Then on again. I can visualize that journey, for I 
know the trails. I can hear the monotonous ‘“‘Seesh, 
seesh !’” of the sleigh-runners through the snow; I catch 
my breath as the pony stumbles and flounders ; I hear 
the soft “‘Per-r-r-oo ! per-r-r-oo !”’ of the weary driver 
as he coaxes the animal to have confidence in itself. 
And I can see the wounded “Tommies”’ as they lie 
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on the hay in the sleigh, gazing at the wonderful 
firmament and wondering, as I wondered, if there was 
really a place called England, and what the people 
there were doing and thinking. 

The whole convoy was got safely to Beresnik. Not 
a single life was lost over the distance of 110 versts of 
bad snowtrack in mid-winter. 

That’s all. I wonder if the Major will ever take up a 
simple country practice. And I wonder what will be his 
thoughts if he has to listen patiently to the groans and 
grumblings of some old hypochondriac who has caught 
a chill through venturing into the garden in his slippers 
on a wet day. 


Surely, surely that story of bravery and supreme courage 
is one of which every member of the medical profession, 
no matter what his nationality, should be proud. 


Chapter Nine 


Archangel restive and suspicious—Famous Russian actors give 
a performance in difficult circumstances—Brigadier-General 
Grogan prepares to go upstream to Beresnik—Loyal Russians 
fight a battle and lose many men—lIntolerable heat and 
murderous mosquitoes. 


AND SO I GOT BACK TO ARCHANGEL AFTER AN ABSENCE OF 
only about a week, whereas I had set off with the intention 
of going right on to Beresnik, where contact was being made 
with the Bolsheviks. The journey was only postponed. 

Even in one short week the general atmosphere in the 
city had undergone a rapid change. One could feel the differ- 
ence. The new troops were coming in and moving away to 
their appointed sectors : it wasn’t their presence that created 
the greater activity in the broken streets. In the Troitsky 
Prospekt there was, or had been, a Russian newspaper 
office, one of those makeshift places the films have accus- 
tomed us to in the depiction of Far Western cowboy 
plays. 

Before I went up the river this office had shown no 
particular sign of life, but now I found crowds gathered 
in front of the dirty windows reading the dispatches (in 
Russian) that had come from the south of Russia and all 
the zones in which war was being waged. These messages 
were posted in the windows, and it was significant to study 
the faces of the readers as they turned away. It wasn’t difficult 
to realize that they were debating something in their minds— 
something that might conceivably be of tremendous im- 
portance to the British. 

In previous chapters I have laid emphasis on the fact that 
reading and writing were accomplishments far beyond the 
masses in Russia : for their equal in this lack of culture you 
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might have to go into the heart of China. But—it was very 
different in Archangel. 

Among the civilians there was no gradation of social 
standing to be observed from the clothes they wore. Shabbi- 
ness was the general attire. Add a little grime to the facial 
features, and the spy in our midst had a well-nigh perfect 
disguise. Among that vast crowd of refugees and city natives 
there were many intellectuals, as I suppose they would call 
themselves. They had come from Petrograd, Riga, Moscow : 
they were whisperers, and we knew it. 

It was the difference in the demeanour of the artisan 
that I detected first. From being an ingratiating, thankful 
“loyalist”, he had become tinged with that arrogance which 
is to be taken for insistence on equality of standing. In effect, 
he was intent on showing the British and other “‘foreigners”’ 
that although they had taken over Archangel in a military 
sense they were not the lords of creation they might con- 
sider themselves to be. 

At the risk of irritating with repetition, I would labour 
the invidiousness of the position in which these thirty or 
forty thousand unfortunate people found themselves. The 
elation born of our arrival in the country had subsided 
to a degree that approximated resentment. Through secret 
channels they might have learned of the surging onwards 
of Bolshevism in other parts of their country. 

Their belief, in the beginning, that the Expeditionary 
Force would be sufficiently strong to extinguish the flames 
of revolution had now been discarded as Utopian. The 
““Bolos” were creeping northward—nearer and nearer. 

And the word had been passed round that it was the 
intention of the Force to withdraw from Russia. What then ? 
If the Force could not take the whole of the townspeople 
with it (Heaven knows where they expected to be trans- 
ported), the people in Archangel would be left to the mercy 
of the Bolsheviks. 

It does not call for an academic study of psychology 
_ to appreciate what must have been passing in the minds of 
these people. If they were going to be abandoned to their 
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fate, they couldn’t hope to put up any show of resistance 
when the enemy reached the Province. There would be 
bloody massacre—man, woman and child—for the Bol- 
sheviks were not likely to forget what these people had 
contributed to the opposition. 

In these hideous circumstances it was no more than 
natural, perhaps, that they should be asking themselves 
if it might not propitiate the Bolsheviks if they were to turn 
on their “deliverers’’. 

I went along to headquarters immediately after returning 
down the river, and it was easy to sense the increasing 
strain that was being put on our staff. It was apparent to 
me that even the iron-willed Ironside was parting with a good 
deal of his former equanimity. And yet, somehow, I admired 
him more for his frowning face now than for the smiling 
reassurance of his mien a little while before. The very best 
that was in him as a soldier was being tested now, and tested 
to the full. He knew that prodigious efforts were to be ex- 
pected of him up the river, that he must be there as the 
guiding force. And he would have to leave in Archangel 
some of his best officers and men to hold the gateway to 
the White Sea that represented the road home when the 
time should come to evacuate his troops. 

Far up that treacherous river he would have to manoeuvre 
with the major portion of his troops, knowing the while that 
behind him, in Archangel, there were all the seeds of revolu- 
tion, even massacre so far as the Expedition was concerned. 
His Force was going to be divided and a mutinous, bitter | 
army of civilians and others would be able to strike between 
his two halves. The protecting of his lines of communica- 
tions would demand all the military genius of which he was 
capable. That River Dwina represented the main road for- 
ward and back. There were no roads along its banks, only 
a few rough tracks from village to village, and these through 
a swampy and wooded country. 

And already the waters of that river were beginning. to 
fall abnormally ! In that fact lay a terrible menace, for in 
ordinary circumstances it is a river that calls for the maximum 
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of skill on the part of native river pilots. Sandbanks were 
appearing in a tantalizing manner; some of the channels 
through which boats of mean draught could pass were 
often only wide enough to admit of the vessel moving with a 
few yards to spare on either side. 

Among the British officers in Archangel there was a 
marked stiffening of the upper lip. The French and the 
Americans were gone. The British were virtually alone now. 
It was known among them that evacuation had been decided 
on “when the job up the river was done’’. And they were 
fully aware of the temper of the people who were to be left 
behind. 

Those who are not “military inclined” may not be 
rightly appreciative of the typical British officer in circum- 
stances such as these. He seems to remember, more vividly 
than ever, the traditional phlegm of the British Army when 
it is unquestionably “up against it”. Never a hint of nervous- 
ness, of foreboding. No passing of whispers that might 
betray the slightest sign of weakening. And nothing in the 
nature of resignation. Indeed, he becomes more cheerful, 
even if that cheerfulness is a trifle forced. Broach in conversas 
tion the very subject on which his mind is dwelling in secret 
and he will say: “Shut up about that. ... Have you heard 
this one ?”’ 

It was among the Russians themselves—the civilians— 
that I picked up the significance of the change that had come 
over the situation. When I landed from the little river 
steamer that brought me down the Dwina I made for 
my old billet. This was the wooden house of a Russian 
engineer. 

He was a little excitable man, staring at life through 
spectacles with very thick lenses. Back in the winter I had 
found him a very agreeable companion although he couldn’t 
understand English and I knew only a few phrases of Russian. 
His wife was a homely body in appearance, but hers was the 
alert mind of the Russian woman who had dabbled a little 
in the politics of her country. 

These two had been most friendly to me, although I was 
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billeted on them at an inconvenient time since she was 
expecting her first baby. But, being a family man myself, 
I have always been able to adapt myself to such circum- 
stances, and it appealed to them mightily when I insisted on 
performing little menial tasks in the cleaning up of my 
sparsely-furnished room—anything to save her fatigue. 
The baby was born, and soon afterwards I was invited to be 
present at the baptism which was performed in the house by 
two priests. The delighted parents provided a sumptuous 
repast for the household—sumptuous in all the circum- 
stances. The two priests, having finished their ritual, sat 
down to the table and ate solidly for two hours. 

The little engineer, in the early days of my stay in his 
house, used to take inordinate pride in bringing to me any 
war news gathered from the people among whom he worked. 
It was conveyed, for the most part, in a few words of Russian 
sprinkled with a few of English which he had managed to 
pick up. In those early days he was an out-and-out supporter 
of “Loyal Russia” and an ardent admirer of the British. 
What he couldn’t express in words he made up for in 
gesticulation and pantomime. Thus, he would burst into 
my room when he heard me enter the house and begin : 

““Bolshevik—Baltic—Big ship—Bang-bang ship (war- 
ship)—Ouch ! (pointing to the depths of the sea). Dobra / 
Auchin dobra !”” 

From which I gathered that a Bolshevik craft of some 
size had been sunk. And his joy was indescribable : he would 
rush away from me to kiss his wife and fondle the small 
baby. 

But a change had come over the household when I 
returned to it now. He met me at the door and there was a 
loftiness about his demeanour that signified a good deal to 
me. Inside the house he faced me, and there was just the 
suggestion of contempt in his eyes as he spluttered : 

““Bolshevik—dobra. English go—skoro (quickly).”’ 

At this juncture some relatives of his arrived at the house, 
and one of them was a middle-aged business man who had 
travelled considerably in England and spoke the language 
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fluently. He was a well-mannered, kindly-disposed fellow, 
and acted as interpreter, passing on the sentiments of the 
little engineer. He said : . 

“He knows the British are leaving. He says the people 
here will be massacred unless they join the Bolsheviks. He 
says that efforts are being made by General Miller and other 
Russian officials to persuade the British Government to 
strengthen their troops here and remain until the danger is 
past. But he says the Russian officials know the British 
Government will not change their mind. Then what is to 
happen ?” 

I expressed a few sentiments designed to mollify and 
reassure the little engineer, and when these were interpreted 
to him he threw back his head in fine scorn. 

The Bolsheviks, he said, would not harm him, for he was 
a qualified engineer, and that trade stood high in the 
Bolshevik category of men who were wanted by the new 
rulers. Most others could be killed off with impunity. 

Here let me interpolate a brief explanation of a phase of 
Bolshevism—at least the Bolshevism that was known in 
those days when the movement was young and the ideology 
not wholly without some germ of progressiveness. Since then, 
and especially since the death of Lenin, its protagonist, it 
has undergone radical change, but politics not being within 
my domain in this book, I express no comment on the matter. 
The word Bolshevik means “the greater’. Totalitarian 
Powers insist on service to and sacrifices for the State as an 
institution: Bolshevism, in the beginning, demanded 
collective endeavour on behalf of the masses—the greater 
number. Personal aggrandizement was not countenanced. 

One of the first monopolies the Soviet arrogated to itself 
was that of machinery (my little Russian engineer was well 
aware of that). The value of the motor-plough was obvious, 
and the struggling farmer toiling with a single-bladed plough 
and one pony to draw it might have encouraged visions of 
personal wealth when it was known that the Government 
had control over all motor-ploughs. He was speedily dis- — 
illusioned. Here is an illustration of how the arguments went. 
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(And remember that the figures are “round” merely for the 
sake of easy illustration.) 

The farmer was asked : 

““How many acres can you plough with your present 
primitive equipment ?” 

**Ten—no more.” 

*““How many bushels of wheat do you get out of the 
land ?” 

“Fifty ??? 

“Bringing in... ?” 

“Five hundred roubles.” 

“You have seen this motor-plough working—how many 
acres could you plough if we loaned it to you—free of all 
charge ?” 

“Fifty acres—without much exertion.” 

“Good! Here, then, is the motor-plough. Go ahead.” 

**Thanks. Now I shall soon be a rich man.” 

“Not at all. Financially, you will be no better off than 
you are now, but your labours will be lightened. The extra 
wheat that you produce will be sold at a cheaper rate to 
the masses who have no farms but work in other indus- 
tries, and contribute, indirectly, to the purchase of this 
motor-plough.” 

In essence, there might have been a good deal of sound 
ideology in that, but so far as I could criticize it at the 
time, I wondered if human nature could live up to it. 

Everybody in the State, regardless of his social position 
before the Revolution, had to absorb this form of ideology. 
Everybody was rationed. The singer, artist, writer, actor, 
came into the category of worth-while professions, being 
listed according to the Soviet’s calculation of worth to the 
State. (It came as a painful jab at my own pride to learn 
that an author came at the very bottom of the category, so 
I appreciated the logic of an Intelligence officer who warned 
me that if I should be made prisoner it might be advisable 
to describe myself as a motor-driver.) 

There did come an occasion when I was able to exchange 
views witha Bolshevik on this subject, but he was the prisoner, 
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not I. Avidly I had questioned him about the whole regime. 
(He had been a professor of music in Petrograd.) He asked 
me, tentatively, I thought, how the idea of Bolshevism 
would appeal to the British at home. 

Without the slightest hesitation, I replied that I didn’t 
think it would stand the ghost of a chance. I couldn’t imagine 
the English, no matter how lowly their social position, 
allowing any Government to encroach on their freedom, their 
sense of individualism. The Russian worker was no more than 
a pawn in the hands of the authorities : he wasn’t allowed to 
think for himself (thus I argued, rightly or wrongly). The 
Russian was governed by coupon, or ration card. It might 
have startled him into pleasant thoughts when he was 
actually given tickets for the theatre, or some place of enter- 
tainment : the other side of the picture was not so appealing. 
In effect, he was told : | 

“You have a right to see these plays and enjoy the 
entertainments, and here is another coupon which will 
enable you to travel to the theatre at a very small cost. But 
as you are a worker called upon to be at your job on the 
morrow at 6 a.m., you will leave the theatre in time to be 
home and in bed by g p.m. If you should over-sleep 
yourself and arrive late at work, you will be punished by 
being denied your full quota of bread for that day. If you 
stay away from work for a day and cannot produce a doctor’s 
certificate, you will go short of bread for more than one 
day.” 

I wondered, then, what would be the attitude of a 
typical North Country British miner if anybody tried to step 
on the tail of his coat in that manner—if he were told that 
whippet-racing on the Sunday, for instance, would be so 
great an offence in the eyes of the law that he would have to 
go without food for a considerable period. 

Looking back now, and especially in the light of what 
has happened since the original ideology became parodied, 
and the careerist emerged from the ideologist, I should say 
that no fair comparison can be made between the Russian 
and the British worker. There is no degree of analogy. The 
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word comrade does not span the two. Whatever else may 
be said of the British worker, he is the last man in the world 
to allow anybody to make a slave of him. And the Russian 
peasant, and even artisan, is nothing more than a slave : he is 
unessential : he is one of 180 million that would not be 
missed from the State. 

But to get back to the situation in Archangel and that 
conversation with my little engineer who was visualizing even 
then the entry of the Bolshevik troops into the city. He had 
heard—must have heard—of the harshness with which the 
Bolsheviks handled their prisoners, and especially those of 
their own nationality who had dared to impede their Cause. 
Stories of how the Czar and his family were done to death at 
Ekaterinburg—in one of the suburbs, in a log cabin near a 
wood—were rife in Archangel. I had the opportunity of 
reading a special report on this grim drama which had been 
gathered by an American Intelligence officer for his Govern- 
ment. The details were so horrible that they would harrow 
the feelings of the reader. The hunted Czar, for instance 
(said the report), was made to stand against the wall in a 
cellar of the hut, along with other members of his family. 
He asked permission—and it was granted—to hold his small 
son in his arms so that he might hold him tightly, face turned 
to his breast, when the shots came. 

The little Russian engineer knew of all this, and was 
aware that there were no extremes to which the Revolu- 
tionaries would not go. Therefore, in spite of everything we 
had done for these people in the name of compassion and 
British honour, there was something to be said in justification 
for the bitterness that was now prevalent because of our 
intention to evacuate the Force when the moment was 
opportune. | 

And General Ironside’s work was only half done. How 
many officers of eminence would have cared to exchange 
places with him in these circumstances ? 

About this time (early in June) it had become evident 
to the British Government at home that owing to the defeats 
sustained by his centre and southern armies, Admiral 
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Kolchak’s prospects of reaching Kotlas had become very 
small. 

But Ironside was allowed to go on with his preparations 
to move up the river, being advised by the War Cabinet that 
they had agreed to his proposed operations but would 
reconsider their decision towards the end of June. 

Officially, the situation demanded the following obliga- 
tions if we were to keep faith with the North Russians and 
protect them from Bolshevik vengeance : 

(1) Strike a sharp and successful blow at the Bol- 
shevik forces before the departure of the Allied troops ; 

(2) Organize and train an efficient force of Russians 
to defend the area liberated from the Bolsheviks ; 

And in addition, if the stability of the North Russian 
Government was to be assured, it was necessary : 

(3) To effect a real and permanent junction between 
the North Russian forces and the right wing of 
Kolchak’s Siberian Army. 

Therefore, so far as Ironside was concerned, it was not 
for him to do more than carry on in the usual British way. 
There was energy and bustle at headquarters in Archangel. 
Troops were going up the river: the General was to follow 
quickly to Beresnik and conduct his campaign from there. 


Meanwhile, General Maynard, commanding the Mur- 
mansk Force, was finding more than enough to do: the 
winter up there had been bad enough, but as summer ap- 
proached he was faced with almost as many difficulties as 
we were encountering farther down at Archangel. 

The loyal Russian troops with him had proved very 
disappointing, and practically all the hard fighting had to 
be done by the British artillery and two infantry companies 
and the Serbian contingent. 

There was a good deal of hard fighting among the lakes, 
far down the Kola Peninsula, and it was a personal pleasure 
to me to note later that a delightful acquaintance of mine, 
Major J. H. Mathers, one of Scott’s Antarctic men, earned 
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distinction. Mathers had been very useful in imparting 
advice when the Arctic snows and cold were affecting the 
tempers of the crowd : he was a quiet, dependable fellow, 
typical of the explorer brand and self-reliant, as men who 
have dwelt in the solitudes of the Poles must be. 

General Maynard was informed by the War Office that 
he must limit his operations to holding his present line south 
of Medvyeja Gora and concentrate on training his Russian 
forces. He had, however, sent troops and arms to the Shunga 
Peninsula at the request of the inhabitants ; and in order to 
secure land communication between the Peninsula and the 
mainland he found it necessary to occupy a position south 
of Kapeselga. This village was captured on 6 July. 

That reference to “Russian troops being disappointing” 
may be enough for the official and military mind, but it 
would be difficult for the more “human” or lay mind to 
magnify its significance. It was apparent to me, at least, 
that the greatest danger of mutiny lay, not in the soldiery, 
but in the officers. They were quicker of wit by reason of 
their education and training : they were the better able to 
foresee a day of reckoning if the Bolsheviks triumphed. 

It may be opportune here, in view of the trend of affairs 
in this later day, to remark that priests and officers opposed 
to the Revolutionaries were singled out for the severest 
form of vengeance. We who were following the fortunes of 
the Expedition said then that if the slaying of Russian 
officers went on at the same rate, it would take fifty years 
to officer competently any army that Russia might raise. 
Intensive military training, I should say, cannot do what 
three or four generations might achieve slowly. There is 
something more than fighting brains in the calibre of the 
perfect military officer. It 1s that indefinable something that 
makes all the difference between the professional and the 
amateur. 


Before arranging to go upstream in the wake of Ironside, 
I moved around in Archangel. There were s6 many new 
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phases of the life now that warm weather was come. Among 
other signs of importance and significance was a theatrical 
performance given in a large wooden dwelling-house by 
a distinguished Russian actor, Davidov, and a small company 
of supporting players. 

It was with great difficulty that I managed to gain 
admission to the house, for it was a “private” affair. The » 
stage was small, and the scenery pathetically comical in its 
crudeness. I wasn’t able to follow the play, but I gathered 
from the rapturous applause that it was a fine piece of work, 
finely performed. What did strike me as being remarkable 
was the fact that quite half the audience was composed of 
women—and well-dressed women at that. Where had the 
refugees of a few weeks or months before obtained their 
raiment ? Or where had they kept it concealed till now? 
It was only an incident, and a coincidence, perhaps, but it 
set me wondering along many channels. You may recall 
what I said about the intelligent and educated Russian 
woman when she insinuates herself into politics. 

I boarded a small river steamer at the preestin, or harbour, 
Archangel, and began again that long journey up the Dwina. 
By this time there was an abundance of craft plying up and 
down on military work. There had been a skirmish at Topsa, 
thirty miles beyond Beresnik. (I call it skirmish because of 
relative values after the Great War, but it was a pretty stiff 
proposition.) The attack was carried out by Brigadier- 
General Graham, with the 2nd Battalion Hampshire Regi- 
ment and the 3rd Northern Regiment. 

Topsa lies on the right bank of the river, on a hill, and the 
object of the operation was to capture positions which it was 
essential for us to hold in order to admit of mine-sweeping 
in the river, preliminary to main river operations. 

The Bolshevik resistance was strong, but the village was 
captured, together with four hundred prisoners, three field- 
guns and many machine-guns. The river flotilla and Royal 
Air Force (about five machines, if I remember rightly, and 
pretty ancient but indomitable) co-operated, sinking an 
armed barge and driving two others ashore. 
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A large number of Russian troops took part in these 
affairs, and their losses were severe. I arrived in Topsa in 
time to climb the hill and attend the funeral of about a 
hundred. It was one of the most impressive sights imaginable. 
The little wooden church, with its gilded cupola, stands on 
the summit of the hill that looks down on the Dwina. One 
large grave was dug to receive all the dead. It was a glorious 
day, with the sunshine painting hill, river and forest a warm 
golden colour. It was Sunday. There was peace in the air 
save for the intermittent boom, whine and whistle of a shell 
sent over by the enemy who had withdrawn four or five 
miles up the river. The scene, viewed from that hill-top, 
might have had its counterpart on the Thames on a 
summer’s afternoon. Down yonder, on the river, our gun- 
boats moved slowly, even lazily, a few barges drifted with 
the current. 

In the churchyard where the interment took place, 
Russian soldiers were marshalled round the wide-spreading 
grave, each man holding a lighted candle, the while the 
priests chanted their solemn requiems. 

A band played, softly, melodiously, pathetically. Never 
in my life thus far have I heard Chopin’s Funeral March 
played with so much feeling or in circumstances so deeply 
in sympathy with all that must have stirred the heart of the 
great Polish composer when he conceived it. The slow solemn 
chanting of the priests, the sonorous swelling of the music in 
those wonderful crescendo passages that seem to signify the 
triumph of death over life ; the low, sobbing lamentations 
for the dead and the inspiring outbursts for the living. 

And coming out of the clear blue sky the whistle and 
whine of the enemy’s shells, punctuating with almost studied 
synchronization the prayers and the responses. There was 
ineffable grandeur in the scene, and only the still forms in 
their sheet wrappings, now awaiting reverent covering of 
soil, remained to remind man of the supreme folly of war 
and feud. 

Brigadier-General Grogan came up the river about this 
time and was able to play a very important part with 
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his artillery in a serious affair that occurred some time 
later. 

A recollection I cherish to this day is a long walk with 
the Brigadier over the Topsa hill after the battle to which 
I have just referred. In many ways it was reminiscent to me 
of strolls over the Sussex Downs. He was a charming com- 
panion, for he is a most likable man and one of the most 
unassuming officers I have met. The Bolsheviks in the far 
distance were still sending over their shells, and our batteries 
near the river were responding—very leisurely on both sides. 
The Brigadier would halt a conversation as we strolled, 
incline his head slightly to listen to the whistle of a shell, say, 
emphatically, ‘“That’s one of theirs,” or “One of ours,” 
smile, and walk on. 

We had an opportunity of marking the effects of the 
enemy fire, for we were now on an eminence that commanded 
a fine view of the countryside and visibility was perfect in 
that clarified atmosphere. The enemy could not be seen, but 
we knew just about where they were. Their shooting was 
atrocious if we were to judge by the falling of the shells and 
the position of their gunners’ objective—the river craft. 
Some shells fell as much as three miles away from the river, 
dropping into the forest or swamp. 

The military mind in these circumstances was something, 
I told myself, I would never be able to fathom or understand. 
I had been under considerable shell-fire, but just couldn’t 
overcome the impulse to duck when a shell whistled closer 
than usual. The Brigadier might have been standing in the 
background at Bisley watching the marksmen and com- 
menting mildly on their prowess. ““That’s a better one,” he 
would say, still strolling along. Or, ‘“They’re wasting a good 
deal.” 

On another occasion, the Brigadier provided me with a 
first-class thrill. A motor drive ! I hadn’t seen a car since 
leaving England back in the winter. He had managed to get 
a “‘Tin Lizzie” up the river—on a barge, I presume. There 
were no roads, only tracks, as I have said, but we went out 
for a drive all the same. 
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We drove slowly—had to—but the thrill was to see the 
villagers and their ponies skedaddle when they saw the 
weird (to them) contraption. Ponies bolted in all directions, 
and villagers shouted warningly to one another. That serves 
in a way to illustrate the primitiveness of the people in those 
wide spaces at that time. 

The weather had now become uncomfortably warm and 
many of the old-timers were still lumbering about in winter 
clothes, because it would have been folly to jettison them 
since we were so far away from Archangel and the Army 
stores to get replenishments. The heat might have been 
tolerable if it hadn’t been for the mosquitoes ! 

How strange it must seem for me to be speaking of Arctic 
cold in one breath and tropical warmth in the next. But 
there were stranger things in this strangest of all countries. 
The mosquitoes, for instance, were the largest, fattest, most 
voracious fellows I had ever encountered, and there are few 
places in the tropics I haven’t visited at one time and another. 

They had one redeeming quality : they were not malaria 
carriers. Much too dignified for that. But when they find the 
human they really like (seldom a Russian from what I could 
see of it), they make a banqueting day of it. 

The troops were supplied with curtains when they 
bivouacked, and they needed them. When engaged in a 
forward movement through forest they wore veils. White 
curtains and white veils ! It was a novelty that appealed for 
a while to the new troops. 

These mosquitoes struck up a very close acquaintance 
with us, and Tommy, as usual, found a new sport in en- 
couraging them. The practice was to let one settle on the 
back of the hand, watch it dig its head in, rear up its trans- 
parent body, and “‘fill the claret cup”. Then, when it was 
full, down came the Tommy’s squashing finger. Why, the 
fellows even got to betting on the game—whose mosquito 
got drunk first ! | 

I shall have more to say about the attentions of mos- 
quitoes. In another chapter dealing with a night fight on the 
Vaga, tributary of the Dwina. 


Chapter Ten 


What England was saying in Parliament—New troops becoming 
acclimatized—Headquarters at Beresnik, far away from 
Archangel—Dyer’s Battalion comes up the river to go into 
action—Disturbing fears and conjectures—Incipient mutiny 
on the barges—The river as an enemy: waters sinking 
with sinister significance—Memorable ‘“‘lunch” with two 
brave officers. 


ALREADY I HAVE SAID THAT I WOULD ALLOW NO POLITICAL 
bias to influence the story of the N.R.E.F. as I saw it, but 
that does not deter me from saying this : 

When Great Britain gives her word to a foreign people 
she abides by that word. And if this Expedition proved 
nothing else it proved that up to the very hilt. There were 
periods when the danger of losing prestige was very real, 
moments when disaster to our arms was perilously close, 
moments when it seemed the zero hour for all hands to be 
raised against us in that far-away country. From the demean- 
our of officers and men you would have said it was just 
another piece of work and it might as well be done cheerfully 
as otherwise. 

It was in England—in Parliament—about this time 
that criticism of the Expedition as a whole was being 
directed. The debates in the House of Commons must have 
been transmitted to the Bolsheviks and to the Loyal Russians, _ 
and that didn’t make Ironside’s task the easier. 

There was nothing remotely resembling glamour for the 
people in England : I doubt that they read very much of 
what was sent home about the Forces in Russia. The Four 
Years’ War was ended, peace was still being celebrated : 
why, then, should they stop the music to listen to disquieting 
reports ? 
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From a speech made by the Secretary of State for War 
in the House of Commons on 29 July, I quote the following. 
It is enlightening. Thank God we didn’t read any of 
these speeches while out there : 


“In the first week of March the War Cabinet 
decided that Archangel and Murmansk should be 
evacuated before another winter set in, and they directed 
the War Office to make arrangements accordingly. 
But they also prescribed that whatever support, 
nourishment, succour, reinforcements or aid might be 
required or needed by our troops for their safe extrica- 
tion from this position should be used and despatched 
by the War Office ; and, further, that due regard 
should be had to the obligations which we had inevi- 
tably contracted with every class of the population of 
Archangel and Murmansk, and with the local Russian 
Army and local Russian Government we had called into 
being. That was the task they remitted to the War 
Office, leaving to the military the widest possible 
latitude as to the means, method, time and circumstance 
in which they should carry out that task. Such was 
the policy which was laid down then. Such is the 
policy which has been followed since, and such is 
the policy which will be carried to its conclusion in the 
future. 

“This decision of policy was communicated to the 
Russian leaders. On 30 April, Admiral Kolchak was 
informed that all the Allied troops would be with- 
drawn from North Russia before the next winter, but 
in the meantime we hoped to make it possible for the 
North Russian Government and the Russian Army to 
stand alone after the Allied troops had left. It will 
readily be seen that if such a solution could have been 
reached, if this local Government and local Army could 
have maintained itself or could have joined up with the 
main anti-Bolshevik Russian Army, that would have re- 
lieved us of the extremely anxious and painful operation 
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of carrying away a portion of the population and of the 
troops who were now there, and affording them 
asylum and refuge, and of settling a most terrible 
problem for decision for all those loyal Russians who 
elected to remain on that shore. It was communicated 
to the Russian leaders—the intention was communi- 
cated to the troops, to the volunteer brigades who were 
sent out, and these troops were told that the men who 
had been there last winter would come home before 
the harvest, and the others would come home before 
the winter set in. They went out with that knowledge, 
and when they arrived they made no secret of what was 
the limit of the task they had undertaken and the limit 
of their stay on those shores. Once it was perfectly clear 
that this knowledge was public property in the whole 
of the Archangel and Murmansk region, once it was 
perfectly clear that the enemy, as well as the local 
Russians, were aware of it, I communicated the fact to 
Parliament in a public announcement. 


“T should like to say a word about the difficulties 
of evacuation. Although to us who sit here at home in 
England it may seem very easy to say ‘Clear out, 
evacuate, cut the loss, get the troops on board ship, 
and come away’—although it may seem very easy to 
arrive at that intellectual decision, yet on the spot, face 
to face with the people among whom you have been 
living, with the troops by the side of whom you have 
been fighting, with the small Government which has 
been created by our insistence, with all the apparatus 
of a small administration, with all its branches and ser- 
vices, when you get our officers and men involved like 
that on the spot, it is a matter of very great and painful 
difficulty to sever the ties and quit the scene. I do not 
disguise from the House that I had most earnestly 
hoped and trusted that it would be possible in the course 
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of events for the local North Russian Government to 
have a separate life and existence after our departure, 
and with the fullest assent of the Cabinet and the 
Government, and acting strictly on the advice of the 
General Staff, we have been ready to hold out a left 
hand, as it were, along the Dwina River to Admiral 
Kolchak in the hope that he would be able to arrive 
in this district and, by joining the local Russian forces, 
which amount to nearly 30,000 men, stabilize the 
situation and enable our affairs there to be wound up 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 


“The General Staff who have been conducting all 
the operations are of opinion that there is no cause for 
alarm in regard to the safety of the British troops, but 
they ask that entire latitude shall be given to the 
commanders, that absolute discretion shall be afforded 
to them as to how and when and in what manner 
they carry out the policy which they are directed to 
carry out from here. If reinforcements are needed 
reinforcements will be sent to them, if they wish to 
manceuvre in this direction or in that as a part of their 
operation of retirement so as to secure the best and 
safest possible circumstances for embarkation, they 
shall have the fullest liberty to do so, and so far as Iam 
concerned I am not prepared to give any forecast or 
detail of the method or manner in which this operation 
of which we make no concealment, and on which I 
consider we are entirely agreed, is to be carried out by 
the military men on the spot, and I appeal to the 
House to accept the position in that respect. 


“I should like to point out, if I may do so paren- 
thetically, as 1 am known to hold strong views on this 
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subject, that I have not committed this country to any 
commitments or to any obligations of any sort or kind 
with regard to Russia to which we were not committed, 
and as I think properly committed, before I had 
anything to do with the affair at all. All I have been 
labouring to do is to discharge faithfully, honourably 
and efficiently the obligations into which we had 
entered in the days of the German War and into which 
I hold we had rightly and properly entered. I think 
that should be recorded if it is not challenged in any 
quarter of the House. I defy anyone to show a single 
. commitment or obligation which I have been personally 
responsible for creating on behalf of this country in 
regard to intervention or interference, or intercourse 
with Russia during the present period of war. 

“I return to the question, what has it got to do with 
us ? Here I am going to quote the speech of the Prime 
Minister, which has been three or four times referred to, 
always with appreciation, in this debate. I understand 
that my right hon. friend opposite, Sir D. Maclean, 
accepts the policy put forward in the speech. He said 
that he stands by that speech. He quoted one passage 
with approbation, but I should like the House to 
remember other passages which are also in that speech. 
The Prime Minister said, having expressed the opinion 
that it would be a great act of stupidity to attempt 
military intervention in Russia : 


“ “Bolshevism threatened to impose by force of arms 
its domination of those populations that had revolted 
against it, and that were organized at our request. If 
we, as soon as they had served our purpose and as 
soon as they had taken all the risks, had said, ‘““Thank 
you, we are exceedingly obliged to you, you have served 
our purpose. We need you no longer. Now let the 
Bolshevists cut your throats’, we should have been 
mean—we should have been thoroughly unworthy 
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indeed of any great land. It is our business since we 
asked them to take this step, since we promised support 
to them if they took this step, and since by taking this 
step they contributed largely to the triumph of the 
Allies, it is our business to stand by our friends.’ ”’ 


General Ironside, with his G.S.O. chief, Lt.-Colonel 
Thornhill, and other officers, had now taken up his head- 
quarters position in Beresnik, two hundred miles from 
Archangel. Summer was come and we were in contact with 
the enemy. Attacks on our positions were spasmodic, but 
exceedingly dangerous from a military viewpoint. Let it not 
be forgotten that there may be times when what would be 
called a skirmish in other campaigns assumes the magnitude 
of a major attack in others. We were now fighting every con- 
ceivable enemy, including sub-tropical heat, mosquitoes, the 
falling waters of the River Dwina, and treachery among the 
Russian troops supposed to be operating with us (and our 
principal aim was to liberate those very Russians from the 
menace of the armies against which our Force was now 
being pitted). 

Apart from everything else, there is a joyous elixir in 
any campaign when one is fully conscious of complete unity 
among one’s own allies. And there is no feeling so depressing 
as the fear that one may be stabbed in the back by an 
avowed friend—especially the friend for whom the fight is 
being waged. 

And the time had come when every British officer was 
on the alert—waiting for that mark of treachery to reveal 
itself. It is only surmise on my part, but I fancy that Ironside 
would have been happier in heart and mind if he had been 
conducting this Expeditionary action with British troops 
alone, or, rather, without the assistance of the Russians who 
had professed so much loyalty and gratitude for our aid. 
His would have been an easier task if he could have con- 
vinced himself that his only enemies lay directly in front of 
him. It was like operating in a dark room, never knowing 
what was coming out of the blackness. 
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There were spies everywhere. Some of them might be 
sitting at the same table with you in the officers’ mess. There 
was no doubt in Ironside’s mind that among the Russians 
working with us there were men who had been sent over to 
us by the Bolsheviks for the purposes of propaganda and 
assassination. 

The head of Ironside’s Intelligence was Lt.-Colonel 
Thornhill, one of the bravest men—and the most silent—I 
have ever met. He never asked a subordinate to essay a 
task that he himself would shrink from ; in that he resembled 
his chief. Whatever he or the General did in the way of 
personal bravery was an example to everyone serving under 
them. They didn’t expect eulogies—it was all part of their 
. job as soldiers. 

The full story of Thornhill’s work with that Expedition 
would make a book in itself—a book of adventure that 
would thrill every youth of an adventurous spirit. A calm, 
dignified, silent man, almost detached in his bearing, until 
the moment came for quick action ; then the iciness thawed 
and he erupted like a volcano. He had the map of North 
Russia imprinted on his brain ; he knew every village, every 
trait of the Russian. It seemed to me that he didn’t need the 
assistance of a dossier to check the history of a suspect 
brought before him ; one look from the pale blue eyes told 
him all there was to know. In the beginning of our acquaint- 
ance I felt that he was an unapproachable fellow—as 
officers in his position generally are. Then one day I dis- 
covered his weak spot, and, in all the circumstances, the 
impulse was to laugh incredulously. Thornhill’s greatest joy 
was ornithology ! 

In pursuit of his absorbing hobby he would take any 
personal risk. Once I tumbled against his adjutant, a young 
Canadian, looking as though he had been through some 
terrible ordeal during the night. He confided in me that he 
had been out with the Colonel looking for birds’ eggs in 
some bewildering, desolate forest. 

Thornhill’s job just now was to keep an eye, not only on 
the acknowledged prisoner spies we had captured (this 
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meant repeated questioning and “‘drilling’’), but on the 
suspects in our Russian ranks. Contradictorily, his most 
faithful officer at that time was a Russian—a man of six 
foot four, and immensely strong. (He used to amuse us with 
a feat that few might emulate : making the sign of the Cross 
with a 56-lb. weight in his right hand.) 

Lt.-Colonel Thornhill and this Russian giant had adven- 
tured in other parts of the continent. Thestory told to me, but 
not by the Colonel, was that the two had saved the life of 
each other in turn when it was necessary to say good- 
bye to Petrograd (St. Petersburg) in a hurry, immediately 
after the outbreak of the Revolution. 

Beresnik is a small village of wooden huts on the left 
bank of the Dwina and some thirty miles from the tributary 
Vaga, which came to figure prominently in our operations. 

Headquarters took over practically the whole of the 
village—I remember seeing only very few civilian Russians 
there. Behind the water-front there. was a wilderness of 
forest and scrub; and the enemy was somewhere—just 
over there ! 

The heat was now so infernal that I was grateful for any 
bell tent available so that I could sleep in the comparative 
open—when the mosquitoes were off duty. Often, when there 
was a lull in the usual activity of warfare, I wandered with 
others far into the country behind headquarters. The 
rapid development of leaf and undergrowth was amazing. 

And that which was equally amazing and indescribably 
depressing was the steady sinking of the waters of the Dwina. 

Every evening measurements were taken with a stick, 
and that solemn “Down another two inches” became akin 
to a dirge. Sandbanks were showing themselves above the 
surface of the river, and at one time no fewer than twenty-five 
of our barges were stuck on them, defying all attempts to 
tow them off. And that river was our road to safety when the 
time came for us to move back to Archangel and so evacuate 
the Force. It was a situation fraught with a good many 
possibilities on which it didn’t inspire to dwell very long. 

And those who were not privy to the official mind 
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workings were asking: “Where is Admiral Kolchak ? 
How is he getting on down south ? Is he any nearer Kotlas ?” 

On the water-front at Beresnik we had a well-equipped 
hospital barge, together with other barges representing 
landing-stages and the like. Gunboats were higher up the 
stream and monitors were slipping backward and forward. 
Plenty to do; nothing to take our minds from the job in 
hand. There were no “scares’’ at headquarters—Ironside 1s 
the type of man who has only to stride forth into the open to 
convince all ranks that the world is spinning comfortably on 
Its axis. 

Word came to me that Dyer’s Battalion was coming up 
the river from Archangel. This was the unit formed from 
Bolshevik prisoners and deserters and trained on the island 
of Bahkaritza, in Archangel harbour. I have already nar- 
rated how they were drilled by British officers and N.C.O.s. 
Ironside was probably justified in believing that he could 
transform them into good troops so that they might assist 
the loyal Russians when we had left the country. 

I was told that these men were to go into action, higher 
up the river, against their old comrades. It was an interesting 
episode—especially to a war correspondent. How would they 
behave under their new colours? How far could they be 
trusted with arms ? We who were allowed to think for our- 
selves had our own opinion, but that isn’t military discipline. 

Knowing that my old friends, Captains Barr and Finch, 
would be in command of the men, I prepared a lunch 
of welcome in my tent. It wasn’t a lunch the Savoy would 
be proud of, but I knew it would be welcome. There was 
tinned “‘Maconachie”’, bully and tea—if you could call it tea. 
And there would be a smoke and a yarn afterwards. 

I was on the water-front to meet them when they arrived. 
The officers came ashore, leaving the N.C.O.s in charge, 
and Finch and Barr came along. 

It didn’t take me long to sense a certain disappointment. 
These two fellows had been so proud of their special work at 
Bahkaritza, training the erstwhile Bolsheviks. They had 
done so well with practically nothing of the language at 
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their command. They had served in France and were out 
there in order to prolong the adventures of war. Laughing, 
chaffing Scots—when they were in Archangel. Just the 
fellows to kick dullness out of an evening ; and so staunch in 
their friendship for each other that they were known as the 
Scots Twins. Finch was tall and slim; Barr was short and 
stocky. 

I wasn’t able to give them a lunch they might have 
remembered with gratitude. Luxury was unknown to us in 
that Expedition. In truth I was getting a trifle thin myself. 
I estimate that I must have lost two stones in weight during 
the time I was out there, and often I said that a perfect way 
in which a woman might slim would be to stick to the same 
diet—tinned food—for a few months. It would keep her 
sustained and at the same time allow of no room for filling- 
out. In spite of the leanness of the times, I was in excellent 
health. 

The boys sat on my camp-bed in the bell tent. I said : 

“Come on, Davy, tell us all you know. You look as happy 
as a pack of playing-cards in a cathedral. They tell me 
you're going into a scrap this week.” 

&é Ay. +B 

Where was the old enthusiasm ? The cheery fellow who 
used to sing with gusto that ribald song about a rolling stone 
gathering no moss, and a standing stone receiving all that 
was due to it ? 

Finch was equally quiet and reserved. 

‘““How did the old ‘Bolos’ behave coming up ?” I asked. 
“Do you think they’ll put up a good fight ?” 

“They may, Andrew.” 

*‘And they may not ?” 

‘*And they may not,” said Barr. 

*“You’ve had trouble with them on the way up ?” 

‘fA bit,”’ said Barr. 

‘“Have you told the ‘old man’ ?”’ The C.O. is always the 
‘old man”, whether he is twenty, thirty, or an octogen- 
arian. 

“No,” said Davy. ““He’s got worries enough.”’ 
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‘What happened ?” 

“Oh, we nipped the trouble in the bud, as ye might say. 
Had to get rid of ten of them—the ringleaders : they were 
making mischief among the others.” 

“You had them shot ?” 

“Fancy asking me that! . . . Give me another helping 
of your ‘pheasant’.”’ 

Yes, the old spirit was gone; they were visualizing 
something about which they didn’t care to talk, and, 
understanding that, I changed the topic. We yarned of the 
fun we had indulged in in Archangel—in the Troitsky Hotel, . 
which had been turned into an officers’ mess—the billiards- 
room in the basement, with its white ceiling all pock- 
marked through the players boring their cue-tips into it 
because of a lack of orthodox chalk—the games of poker with 
the tin tops of beer-bottles as counters. 

I said good-bye to the boys and they went up-river with 
their contingent. 

It was the last time I saw them alive. 

That night I left Beresnik for a place called Troitsa, 
higher up the river. There had been an attack and many 
prisoners taken. I wanted to have a look at the prisoners, for 
one could never tell what class of “‘intellectual’’ might be 
among prisoners. Their uniforms didn’t help, for they were 
all in rags and dirt. | 

The village lay back from the river ; another of those 
wooden-hut collections. New troops were there ; they had 
bivouacked near the water and were using their mosquito- 
curtains which they had to transform into tents. The 
mosquitoes were there, too, judging from the swaying and 
bulging of the curtains and the human choruses that came 
across the distance. The more intelligent of the mosquitoes 
must have picked up quite a lot of lurid English. 

My host was the Irish padre attached to the contingent, 
and a real he-man, as most Irish priests are in war-time. He 
had commandeered a hut and taken in a few “lodgers” from 
among the officers. I was grateful for the broad window-ledge 
on which I could stretch my length, and as the padre said, 
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in his humour : “Ifa ‘Bolo’ should poke his rifle through the 
windy in the night, like as not ye’ll be that close to him he’ll 
not see ye.” | 

In the morning I had a look at the prisoners, who were 
being questioned along familiar lines: “Which is the 
commissar ?” and so forth. They were a stubborn, truculent 
lot. 

During the day I received word that an engagement of 
importance was to take place on the River Vaga on the 
following day and that if I wished to be in I must get back 
down the Dwina to Beresnik, there to receive final instruc- 
tions. (And there are still young journalists who fondly 
believe that a war correspondent’s job 1s cream and straw- 
berries with a chance to broaden the mind by travel.) 

I went down to the river-bank and waited for a launch 
that would take me to Beresnik. On the launch which 
arrived were numbers of Russian troops; some of the new 
British troops joined the boat with me, but I was too tired 
and, well, fed up to take much notice of them. 

The sun was going down, although the light was still 
good when we left Troitsa. I selected a sleeping-berth on the 
miniature bridge of the launch, made a pillow of my kit- 
bag and lay down, intending to get as much sleep as possible 
before “‘readying”’ for the Vaga affair. The Russian captain 
of the launch raised strenuous objections to this intrusion on 
his domain, but I smiled at him in Russian and damned him 
in good English. He appeared to average the lot in my 
favour, for he left me in peace. 

Day was dawning when I was awakened by a touch on 
my arm. A young British second-lieutenant, no more than 
twenty-two years of age, had come up from the deck of the 
boat to my side. He was the most elegant thing I had seen 
in Russia thus far. 

He was one of the new troops that had come out recently. 
His uniform was new and carefully tended ; his Sam Browne 
was yellow with newness, and ... he was wearing kid 
gloves! Just for a moment I fancied that I was dreaming and 
that all the snow and ice and heat and worry of the last few 
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months were part of the dream. There was something so 
deliciously English in his introductory: “I say...” 

And here was the burden of his song—that morning when 
the sun was gilding the river and landscape with gold and 
smiling as in pity on the faces of the sleeping soldiery on the 
crowded deck of the launch : 

“IT haven’t slept a wink, although I could do with it. 
We’re going to this fight up the Vaga—are you ? Somebody 
told me you were on board this bally tub—stinks, doesn’t 
it?—and I wondered if you would be sport enough to give 
me a hand.” 

‘“‘What’s on your mind ?”’ I asked, a trifle disgruntled 
because my sleep had been broken. 

He replied :'  - 

“Well, you see, all this is new to me. I was much too 
young to be in France—wish I had been there. You’ve been 
through all there is to go through sort of thing ; I haven't. 
Had a ghastly time out here—haven’t you? Well, you, see 
those six signallers sleeping there on deck ? I have to take 
them up the Vaga to this scrap. But—well, they’re old- 
timers. I’ve never been under shell-fire, and it would be 
perfectly ghastly if—if I behaved like an idiot in front of 
those men.”’ 

I said to him: 

“You’re not afraid, are you ?” 

And he replied with beautiful public-schoolboy frankness : 

“Yes, I am afraid of it—afraid of being afraid. Do you 
quite get my meaning ?”’ 

I did understand, and I admired the boy for telling me of 
his trouble—for having the nerve to tell me. I said to him : 

“You'll get over it after the first five minutes. There is 
no man so brave that he can walk straight into a barrage or 
machine-gun fire without a thought for his safety. The 
higher the intelligence, the greater the wrench at the nerves. 
But if you will use your imagination and say to yourself 
that it’s just a game in which you're playing and might get 
a bump, you'll soon settle down to it all. Rest assured of 
this : if your name is on one of those shells that come over, 
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you're going to get it; then pray your hardest that it hits 
you full in the stomach and has done with it. I shall be in 
that fight up the Vaga, I expect, and [ll look out for you.” 

There was a sequel to that incident of which I was very 
proud, believing, as I did, that I had reassured a brave 


youngster. 


Chapter Eleven 


Night fight on the River Vaga—Mosquitoes again—How the 
M.O. tried to defeat the biters—Tough work in the forest— 
Aeroplanes in action—Young troops acquit themselves 
well—Better shooting by the enemy—Who was behind their 


guns ? 


IT WAS EARLY MORNING WHEN I GOT BACK TO BERESNIK, AND 
I was just about as tired as is good for any man. Into my 
tent and down into “kip”. A cheery batman brought me a 
strong cup of tea and imparted the knowledge that it would 
be quite safe to sleep all day if I felt like it, as the fight on the 
Vaga was timed to begin not earlier than eleven o’clock that 
night. This being summertime, there was never any real 
darkness throughout the night, visibility being exceedingly 
good. 

I slept soundly till two o’clock in the afternoon, then 
joined the boat that was to take us upstream again as far as 
the: Vaga. 

This tributary is very wide and serviceable for a distance 
of some miles inland. It is on the left bank of the Dwina ; and 
close to where the river narrowed sharply there was a small 
village which Colonel W. M. Dodington, commanding the 
Oxford and Bucks new troops, had chosen as his base. 

The Bolshevik force was five or six miles farther down the 
river, westward, and it was absolutely necessary to engage 
them, since they constituted a menace to our headquarters 
at Beresnik. Their numbers were in the neighbourhood of 
four or five thousand, and our attack was to comprise no 
more than two or three hundred. 

By this time, however, we had taken a very poor view of 
the enemy’s strength in the field. Their shelling in other 
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spheres had been so atrocious that our gunners had actually 
played poker under their guns while the barrage was 
coming over. 

From Selsto to where the enemy was ensconced was 
a forest, on the left bank of the river. Through that forest 
ran a path which we named the Moscow Road. Our plan 
was to advance on both sides of the river, putting over a 
barrage at ten minutes to eleven at night, then going straight 
forward to the objective. 

The “‘stunt’”? had been well rehearsed, and the only 
mistake made was in under-estimating the numerical 
strength of the enemy. We had a couple of batteries on each 
side of the water, and four or five acroplanes operating 
with us. 

The Colonel was a typical “‘pukka soldier’, and so 
slight of build that he didn’t appear capable of with- 
standing a rough night. He was all wire when it came to the 
test. But so gentle and gracious with it all. It might have 
been a peace-time parade for which he was preparing. His 
‘“‘headquarters”’ were in a roomy barn in the village. Roomy 
was all that could be said in its favour. The rafters looked as 
though they housed all the spiders and rodents in North 
Russia. 

We had ample time in which to discuss the plans that 
were to be put into operation. He was going to lead the 
larger section of troops on the left bank, leaving his second 
in command to take the right. I was to go with the Colonel. 
We talked of other things than war: sport in England, the 
beauty of the Home Counties, the tranquillity of England 
now that the Four Years’ War was ended. The young 
officers whom I met at “dinner”? in the mess that night 
appeared to regard him with a great deal of affection ; his 
was the paternal attitude; he realized that he was taking 
young officers into a fight and some of them were not 
accustomed to be fired at in anger. They were ebullient, 
self-confident, full of laughter and good cheer. I can see him 
now, the Colonel, sitting at the head of the table and smiling 
indulgently as they cracked their quips. That was before the 
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fight. It was different on the morrow, when we gathered 
again in that hut for breakfast. 

We parted company about an hour before the appointed 
“zero”. The troops were already in their places in the forest. 
With the Colonel and officers deputed to accompany him, 
I crossed to the other bank of the river, reaching the 
rendezvous about ten-thirty. There we all sat down on the 
edge of the forest, our batteries behind us, the enemy far in 
front—somewhere at the end of that belt of trees that now 
showed black and forbidding. 

The Colonel, before setting out, had told me of an 
innovation about which he didn’t appear to be particularly 
happy. The troops, through their N.C.O.s, of course, had 
asked for the privilege of not being compelled to wear 
mosquito veils over their heads. They were fully aware of 
the ravages of the pest, but their contention was that veils 
must interfere with the accuracy of their shooting. 

I ventured the opinion that they would regret it before 
the morning. Night-time was mosquito-time at its worst, 
and these men hadn’t done any night skirmishing up to that 
time. 

**T discussed the matter with the M.O.,” the Colonel 
said, “‘and he has prepared what he believes may be a 
protection. It is a mixture of creosote and lard which the 
men are smearing over their heads and faces. I can only 
hope that it will be efficacious.” 

I was without a veil that night, but I noticed that the 
Colonel himself hung a smeared handkerchief over the back 
of his neck after the manner adopted in the tropics. If I had 
known as much then as I did later I would have tried to 
hang sheet-iron over my head and shoulders ; the mosqui- 
toes were out in force that night, and they brought in 
battalions of their relatives from all down the river. They 
hummed as they feasted and feasted as they hummed ; 
they came through the gloom of the forest in divisions, 
armies, and the roar of the guns spurred them on. 

However, back to the rendezvous. We sat around 
and waited till our big guns had put over their twenty- 
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minute barrage, then the Colonel rose to his feet and said 
simply : 

‘Now, gentlemen, shall we go forward ?” 

Just like that. Quietly, gentlemanly. A variant of “Shall 
we go into the smoking-room and have a pipe ?”’ 

We walked into the gloom of the forest where dur assault 
troops were entrenched awaiting the order to go forward. 
The Colonel’s objective was a place in the foremost trench 
from which he could direct operations. He and I walked 
side by side for half a mile through the forest, talking about 
everything save war until the enemy’s counter-barrage started. 

We expected the usual inaccurate marksmanship when 
shells burst a mile or so away, but on this night there was 
radical change. The shells dropped so close that I didn’t see 
how we were going to escape a headache that wouldn’t 
trouble us for any length of time. Great trees went up in the 
air as though they had been catapulted from below: they 
were falling in every direction. I said to the Colonel, in one 
of those efforts a fellow makes in order to hide his nerves : 

*““They’re shooting remarkably well to-night.”’ 

“Quite well,” said the Colonel. “‘I fancy they have © 
German officers behind those guns. So many of them were 
out of work when the Armistice came that it was natural 
they should seek a job out here.” 

We had reached about the middle of the forest belt 
when the Colonel insisted that he should go on alone. 
With two or three officers I struck off to the left, nearer the 
river, and dropped into a deep trench that was being held 
by a platoon of our men. 

The enemy kept up their barrage for a long while, 
finding the range with excellent marksmanship. The deep 
trench certainly provided some sort of protection—for a 
while. Then we were discovered by those damnable mos- 
quitoes. They might have come from out the bursting shells. 
They buzzed down into that trench in their millions and 
settled themselves to such a feast of English blood as would 
make them compatriots by every law of nature. In the 
darkness of the trench we couldn’t see them—we were more 
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than satisfied to feel their attentions. Within five minutes my 
head was covered with bumps that would have kept a 
phrenologist busy for the rest of his life. I couldn’t keep my 
headgear on: there wasn’t a spot on which it could rest 
without hurting. My face was in a similar plight. 

We decided soon that it was preferable to be shot rather 
than eaten to death, and crawled out—three officers and 
myself, leaving the platoon and their officers to enjoy the 
remainder of the banquet. We made for the river-bank, 
intending to work along the water’s edge to the assault 
position. The foremost troops, by this time, had moved 
forward, doing some excellent work among the Bolsheviks 
who were in an advanced position. 

When we reached the bank of the river we found there 
was a drop to the water of about twelve feet. The others slid 
down on their stern: I was making up my mind about the 
elegancy of the manoeuvre when it was abruptly made up 
for me. A shell dropped very close. Something gave me a> 
pounding in the back and over I went. Knowing from . 
experience that great excitement tends to deaden pain, 
even to numb it beyond feeling, I was afraid that I had “‘got 
mine’’. The luck was with me. I had stopped no more than 
a clod of swamp, but my right ankle was given a wrench that 
brought with it the best of all palliatives in these circum- 
stances—a fit of devilish temper. 

We crawled for some distance along the edge of the 
water. Now we could see distinctly the bursting of our shells 
on the enemy’s position. The dawn had broken; the 
morning sun was becoming stronger with each succeeding 
minute. Over the tree-tops our aeroplanes were droning, 
circling and bombing. _ 

We climbed back to the forest. Their snipers were now 
busy, and rifle-bullets pinged through the trees and under- 
growth. Suddenly, from the water’s edge, two Bolsheviks, 
cut off from their own force, struggled up to where we were 
grouped. They were grabbed and disarmed. Poor miserable 
wretches, filthy and worn out. In pathetic manner they 
offered us pieces of black bread in supplication. And while 
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we were breaking their rifles for them there came an English 
voice from the water’s edge : 

“I say ! That’s too bad. They’re my prisoners ! I’ve been 
stalking the swine for an hour !” 

And up the path came a young “‘loot’’, hatless and 
almost as begrimed as the two prisoners. For a moment I 
didn’t recognize him, then I said : 

“So it’s you. And you were a trifle nervous about this 
show—what ? . . . Yesterday evening—coming down from 
Troitsa.”’ 

‘“*Yes,”? he said, and smiled. “You were right. Isn’t it 
perfectly gorgeous when you’ve got used to it ?” 

“It’s all a matter of taste,’ I said. ““What’s your job ?” 

‘Salvage,”’ he said. 

Salvage work. The dirtiest and most trying job you can 
get in an affair of this sort. It means following closely in the 
wake of the assault troops and grabbing any enemy lying 
about in the undergrowth. Sometimes the enemy doesn’t 
like to be grabbed and gets his punch in first. 

The English boy had become a pukka soldier in a night. 
While we were standing there in the shelter of a hedge a 
runner came through from the advanced positions. The 
Colonel had sent for reinforcements from the men behind 
in the trenches. An officer with us turned to the young 
lieutenant and pointing to a small company of men in a 
trench fifty yards away, said : 

‘“‘There’s your chance, young man. Take those fellows 
in.”’ 

The youngster leaped at the opening. He called to the 
men : 

‘Fall in, you fellows, and follow me.” 

The last I saw of him he was striding down the Moscow 
Road, a revolver swinging in his right hand, his head 
thrown back in a fine attitude of defiance of all that might 
come to him. And the men were following him as though it 
were blessed privilege. 

Hatless, dirty, his eyes aglow with enthusiasm for the 
game, he disappeared into the intricate maze of the forest, 
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the little company of soldiers following him with equal zest. 
There, in that youngster of twenty, I thought, is the true 
material from which military leadership is fashioned. 

His fears of the day before were gone ; he was not less 
a man in my eyes because of those fears ; his courage was 
made evident to me, at least, by the fact that he had con- 
fessed them, and I took to myself a little credit for the small 
quota of inspiration I had given him. It is not cowardly to 
confess a little quickening of the breath, a furtive longing to 
be away from it all, during the first ten minutes of an assault. 
The more intelligent the man, the greater his appreciation 
of the hazards he runs ; the brain works more quickly and 
is more susceptible. In all my experience of enterprises 
similar to these, I have never yet met a brave soldier who 
wasn’t ready to admit that he had moments of funk during 
the early stages. Then it wears off and the mind composes 
itself to the task in hand. 

It was during this fight that I had the opportunity of 
questioning a couple of prisoners. We were in the heart of 
the forest belt at the time, and our little Air Force was swerv- 
ing around and around overhead, dropping their bombs and 
directing the batteries with their ‘“‘buzzers’’. 

These prisoners said it was the first time they had seen 
aeroplanes. 

What were their reactions to the bomb-dropping ? 

They expressed no surprise. They said they did the natural 
thing when they realized that the bombs were coming from 
the skies—they dug holes and crept into them. A little 
later, our troops having driven the enemy back half a mile, 
I inspected one of the air-raid shelters he had hastily dug, 
and the work, done at feverish speed, was highly com- 
mendable. This particular shelter was fully twenty feet 
square, the earth roof being supported by props cut from 
the pines in the forest. 

The Vaga fight lasted from eleven at night till seven 
the following morning, when it was considered expedient 
to “call it off’. If we had been able to back up the attack 
with more men a more decisive result might have been 
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secured, but the enemy was in fairly strong force and we had 
to be content with the little achieved. | 

Casualties on our side were mercifully slight, but they 
included one young officer who had sat on my right at the 
mess supper before the zero hour. He was a fine, promising 
young officer and, leading a handful of men with grenades, 
literally threw himself into the wire. 

In the heat of a skirmish one doesn’t take much notice 
of an incident like that : it is afterwards, when the reaction 
sets in and the mind ponders, that the depression is often 
acute. So it was with me, anyway. 

In the sunshine of a beautiful summer’s morning, the 
troops began to wend their way back to the base where they 
could cross the river to the village. Gratcful, perhaps, for 
the cessation of hostilities, the enemy ceased his fire. Our 
men had done a good night’s work, but they were not preen- 
ing themselves about it. A great many of them had never 
been under fire before, and their general bearing as we moved 
back was a tribute to their sense of military discipline. 

It was during this fight on the Vaga that we picked up 
the ‘“‘walking-sticks’? made of twisted wire which the 
prisoners informed us were used by the commissars to help 
on the laggards when they showed signs of funking. 

We crossed the river to the village and met the other half 
of the contingent as they returned from the right bank. 
They had suffered a number of casualties, mostly wounded | 
men ; and these casualties had been the result of rifle-fire 
from the snipers in the trees. 

We gathered for a belated breakfast in the old mess. 
The Colonel, grave of expression, due probably to physical 
tiredness, took his place at the head of the pinewood table. 
As the young officers drifted in to take their places, he gave ~ 
them a kindly nod and asked the question : “Well, and how 
did you get on?” All very simple: all very beautiful, if 
there is any beauty in warfare. 


Chapter Twelve 


Mutiny up the river—British officers murdered as they slept— 
Grogan’s guns to the rescue—Swift action by Ironside— 
The menace of the Dwina. 


WHEN I ARRIVED BACK AT BERESNIK FROM THE VAGA FRONT 
there was a “‘surface’’ atmosphere of calm, but it didn’t take 
long to get beneath it. The falling of the river waters was 
sufficient in itself to justify forebodings, but few outside the 
Staff Officers were in a position to appreciate all this might 
mean in a case of emergency—withdrawal at quick notice. 

This was a time when everybody closely connected with 
headquarters slipped an invisible muzzle over their mouths 
and assumed a disarming smile. That is typical of the 
British when they’re in a tight corner : it isn’t indifference 
and it isn’t resignation : it is just sheer readiness to accept 
whatever may be in store for them, the consoling thought 
being that they will give as much as they receive while 
they’re on their feet. It is the manner in which they seek 
to change the topic of conversation that affords a clue to 
the general position. They will switch away from military 
matters to yarn about their gardens or loves at home : they 
will tell of their adventures in the field of sport. But try to 
get closer to their thoughts and they will shrug their shoul- 
ders and imply that they don’t know and certainly don’t . 
care. 

My exertions on the Vaga front had taken a good deal 
out of me, for you can’t keep it up all night without feeling 
a bit of a headache on the morrow. So immediately after 
reporting back at Beresnik I slipped into my tent, shaved and 
bathed in a spoonful of water, and lay down to sleep. The 
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mess with the checry inquiry : “Haa did yer git on larst 
night, sir ? Much of a show ?” And then he placed before me 
a bundle of mail—letters and newspapers from home. They 
were old, it’s true, but they were as wine to a thirsty soul. 
What if the letters did include a couple of unpaid bills ? 
There was a smile to be gained from the knowledge that a 
tailor who knows his business and has faith in the justice 
of all things will follow the trail of a debtor even to the 
back parlour of an Eskimo’s igloo. It is the curious juxta- 
position of things that provides half the humour of this life. 

The newspapers were precious, even if there wasn’t a 
word in them about our operations in Russia. Not a word. 
In England they were still celebrating the signing of the 
Armistice in France, Victory balls were being held in every 
available hall, cricket was shining in all its glory, and... 
the Derby had been won by “Grand Parade’’. That re- 
minded me: back in Archangel, long before, a pretty sub- 
stantial “sweep’”’ had been organized, and I happened to 
know the fellow who drew “Grand Parade’’. (I learned long 
afterwards that he sold his ticket for five roubles because he 
didn’t think the horse had a chance. The first prize was in 
the neighbourhood of five thousand roubles.) If it should 
seem absurd to drag in that incident, accept the sugges- 
tion that campaigning, even under great difficulties, cannot 
dislodge the love of sport from a British soldier’s heart. 

In the afternoon of that day I went for a walk with an 
officer far down the left bank of the Dwina. One of the 
photographs I took shows the officer standing on a sandbank 
in the river : it conveys some idea of the gravity of the situa- 
tion at that time. It would, I thought, take all the skill of the 
best native pilot to show the way back to Archangel down 
that river. There were dismal stories afloat of the craft, 
especially barges, that were grounded for the season : the 
most reliable transport was a small launch drawing about 
six inches of water, and even then one had to be careful 
to keep to the right and narrow channels. 

During this walk I learned something that, from a 
professional point of view, was unfortunate for me. It was a 
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heavily-veiled rumour that the Bolsheviks were medi- 
tating an attack on Beresnik itself, the grandiose idea being 
the wiping out of headquarters. The idea was not so pre- 
posterous as it might appear on paper: anything might 
happen in a campaign of this description. Behind the village 
of wooden huts lay the forest, and beyond the forest, a con- 
siderable distance away to the west, were the enemy troops. 

Our forces were scattered over the country, and there 
couldn’t have been more than two hundred reliable men in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Ironside’s headquarters. 
It was one of those rumours, however, that are too serious 
to be taken seriously—if that term is permissible. It was 
discreet to pretend that one hadn’t heard it and leave the 
other fellow to broach the subject. All the same, I decided 
to abandon my prearranged journey to Troitsa again in 
order to see how Dyer’s Battalion (the “converted’”’ prisoners) 
comported themselves in their new role. 

That was one reason why I didn’t see my friends Barr 
and Finch again. Early next morning news came down the 
river from Troitsa that the Russians had revolted. 

The official record of that mutiny conveys very little to 
the lay mind, its military terseness is in consonance with 
British military tradition. ... 


“On 7 July a determined mutiny took place in the 
grd Company of the 1st Bn. Slavo-British Legion and 
the Machine-Gun Company of the 4th Northern 
Rifle Regiment, who were in reserve on the right bank 
of the Dwina. Three British officers and four Russian 
officers were murdered, and two British and two Russian 
officers were wounded. The mutiny was suppressed 
by the action of the British officers and by gunfire 
brought to bear on the camp. Invaluable assistance 
was rendered in this emergency by the naval personnel 
of the flotilla.” 


It went on to say that a number of the Russian mutineers 
were tried by court martial and shot, and the battalion was 
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disarmed and sent to the lines of communication as a labour 
unit. The ringleaders, taking a number of men with them, 
escaped to the Bolsheviks. 

That, as I say, was the military way of recording the 
facts of the mutiny. Coldly, tersely, dispassionately—and 
rightly so, perhaps, for as Kipling says, the Army doesn’t 
advertise. To my more sensitive mind, it was one of the 
most poignant dramas in the whole history of the Expedition, 
and must have gone far towards convincing the General 
Staff at home that it was a matter of sheer impossibility to 
work hand in hand with the Russians. It might have been 
different under the old Czarist régime when officers were 
men who had been born and bred in the profession of soldier- 
ing. I say it might have been, although history offers little 
substantiation of the argument. 

The Russian soldier, as we of the Expedition found him, 
didn’t care on which side he was fighting so long as he was 
satisfied that he was on the winning side. He had no sense 
of loyalty, but I have endeavoured to mitigate that weak- 
ness in him because of the desolate and isolated conditions 
in which the average peasant-soldier lives. His intelligence 
is of so low a standard that he knows only one power— 
physical power. 

You have read of the pride with which the British officers 
had taken over the task of drilling these Bolshevik prisoners 
on the island of Bahkaritza. When General Ironside en- 
trusted the job to these officers he did not withhold his fears 
that they might meet with seemingly insuperable difficulties, 
but the credit accruing to them in the event of success would 
be all the greater. The N.C.O.s, too, were picked for their 
sterling qualities, not the least of which was supreme tact. 
Day after day, week after week, month after month, the 
training went on. And there wasn’t the remotest semblance 
of that harshness of discipline with which we associate Army 
training at home. Officers and N.C.O.s were kind and help- 
ful. They even organized a band, and many parades had 
taken place in Archangel with Dyer’s Battalion marching 
through the Troitsky Prospekt to the rhythm of their own 
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march and a flag of their own design flying. If at that time 
they were already nurturing plans for a mutiny, they were 
excellent actors, for they appeared to joy in their khaki and 
rifle equipment, actually lending the impression that they 
considered themselves of a higher standard than the Russian 
troops who were serving with us. They were a striking body 
of men physically, and some of them—only some—were of 
high intelligence. These, as suggested by the General Staff, 
were probably the ringleaders. 

Ironside himself was deeply impressed by these men. 
I’m satisfied of that, although he is the last man in the 
world easily to be deceived. He was carrying out an experi- 
ment that had been forced on him by a combination of 
circumstances : the time was approaching when he would 
have to leave the Archangel Russian Force to its own devices 
and it was essential so to encourage them that they would not 
feel any sense of desertion. As a piece of propaganda, too, 
the training of this battalion came within the domain of 
genius : to have inspired these erstwhile prisoners, taught 
them to differentiate between their apparently happy lot 
and the brutalized life they had led with the Bolsheviks— 
all this might have contributed to a solution of the problems 
by which the country was afflicted. 

Frequently, and in spite of the arduous duties he was 
shouldering, Ironside left his headquarters, crossed the 
harbour to the island and went among the men, chatting to 
and advising them : it was a fraternal spirit he endeavoured 
to inculcate. 

The Russians fighting with us would have shot these 
prisoners out of hand in the beginning, but General Ironside 
made it quite plain that he would not brook any such action. 
Perhaps he could see further than they : vindictiveness on 
their part when they were safe under the protection of the 
British troops would be certain to dictate violence on the 
part of the Bolsheviks if they should take the Province after 
our withdrawal. At least, that is how I read the General’s 
mind at that time. 

Here, then, is the story of the mutiny and the murders 
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as I gathered it on the morning when news was brought 
down the river from Troitsa. 

Apart from the “trouble” coming up the river, which 
Captain Barr had told me about at Beresnik, the battalion 
behaved itself splendidly. Orders were to march from the 
river-bank up the long slope to the village, now a collection 
of empty wooden houses. 

There they camped for the night, and it was understood 
that they would go into action on the following day. 

Still not the slightest sign of discontent or brooding 
mutiny. Ostensibly, they were happy in their environment 
and loyal to the officers whom they had come to regard as 
friends. ; 

Captain Barr and his friend Captain Finch (the name 
of the third British officer eludes me even after diligent 
search through records) retired for the night. They chose an 
empty hut that had two small sleeping compartments. 

They had given orders to the men about the arrange- 
ments for the morrow, and, after a tiring day, “‘got down into 
their kip”’. | 

Poor Finch ! He never awoke from the deep sleep into ~ 
_which he had fallen. His scoundrelly batman—one of the 
Russians to whom he had extended many kindnesses— 
stole into the room and shot him through the head with a 
rifle bullet. When he was found by the relieving force he 
didn’t appear to have moved : death had come as quickly 
as that. 

The murder of Captain Finch appeared to have been 
the signal for the general mutiny and a ferocious attack on all 
officers and N.C.O.s—British and loyal Russians. 

Instantly the village on the summit of the hill leaped 
into murderous violence. Captain Barr awoke, realized 
what had occurred, sprang through a window and gained 
the open. Very quickly he must have seen that he was the 
only officer left of the company. There was a chance to 
escape—a chance in a million. | 

Down yonder, on the river somewhere, there was a 
gunboat. And somewhere near the river, too, there was 
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Brigadier-General Grogan with his artillery. In truth, it was 
Grogan who was the first of those outside to realize that 
something amiss had occurred on the hill-top. He came to a 
speedy decision : he sent over a few shells right into the 
midst of the mutineers. That gave Barr the chance in a 
million : he ran for the river a mile away. 

The assassins turned a machine-gun on him as he ran. 
But he reached the river and, although he had been hit in 
twenty places, dived in and actually swam five hundred 
yards to the gunboat. He was unconscious when they got 
him aboard and was never able to give any version of the 
mutiny. In the hospital barge at Beresnik they did every- 
thing that was humanly possible to save him, but he had 
passed through too great an ordeal, and after lingering for 
some time he died and was buried in Archangel. He and 
Captain Finch were brave young officers and could be ill 
spared. 

The mutiny must have come as a bitter blow to General 
Ironside. The news had no sooner been communicated to 
him than he was striding down to the river and boarding a 
launch. He was going up to Troitsa to get at the heart of the 
business ; that was typical of the man. There he gave his 
_ orders, and for the rest of the day we waited to see the effect 

of the encircling movement that was made to recapture the 
mutineers. They were brought back to Beresnik the next 
morning—a very large batch of them. The trial was swift, © 
but just : they had no defence, were even arrogant in their 
bearing now that they realized it was the end for them. They 
were executed orf the other side of the river, the grim work 
being done, as usual, by the loyal Russians who, while taking 
extreme pleasure in the task, tried vainly to conceal that 
cynical smile which, being interpreted, means : “I told you 
sO.” 

About this time, it was generally known among the 
British officers, if not the troops, that we were not likely to 
go much higher up the River Dwina. Kolchak was unable 
to keep faith—if that is not too harsh a way of putting it. 
What, then, was the use of trying to push on to Kotlas if he 
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were not there to take over the lines of communication and 
allow us to leave the country ? 

In pursuance of my personal plans, I essayed the job 
of trying to get back to Archangel. There were certain 
features of the campaign with which I desired to make myself 
acquainted. I was satisfied that with the river water falling 
so rapidly it wouldn’t be ap easy matter to cover those two 
hundred miles of river, but I was wholly unprepared for the 
troubles that arose. 

An iron steam barge, manned by three men of the 
Merchant Service, was going down from Beresnik, and with 
four or five air pilots and a colleague who was on his way 
home, I boarded her. It was to be a pretty rough passage so 
far as the very ordinary comforts of life were concerned, but 
that wasn’t to be taken into account. It was a case of sleeping 
on the hatch in the open and making shift with what “iron 
rations’ we were able to get before leaving. 

Just before casting off at Beresnik we took on a dis- 
reputable-looking Russian river pilot. He was mainly 
responsible for the trials we were called on to endure, and 
on one occasion he almost received the short shrift he 
merited. 

As we passed the many barges grounded on sandbanks 
we prepared ourselves for trouble, but this pilot, black-. 
whiskered and sullen, pretended that he knew every inch 
of the riverway. 

We got through the first night, but day had just dawned 
when, in passing through a channel dishearteningly narrow, 
we ran full tilt into a sandbank that hadn’t yet showed above 
the surface of the water. The black-whiskered pilot turned 
from the wheel-house and sat down on the iron deck, 
grinning in a tantalizing manner. The captain in charge 
hadn’t time to attend to him. He tried full steam astern : 
it would have been easier to move a warship with a crow- 
bar. The faster the revolutions of the engine the greater the 
danger of sucking in sand to the boilers. 

The airmen, who included an American who was an 
artist in improvisation, rowed ashore in the dinghy with an 
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anchor and cable, then returned so that all of us could pull 
away and add at least a little strength to the engine which 
was now panting and choking. We made no impression. 
We were there for good unless a miracle happened. One or 
two small launches passed us in our plight : they could do 
nothing for us save pass the word on lower down the 
river. 

The American airman rigged up some tackle quickly 
and performed a feat of angling that shifted a little of the 
shadow from the crowd : he landed a fine three-pound fish, 
cleaned it and cooked it in double-quick time. I hadn’t seen 
fishing done so expeditiously since we dropped a Mills 
bomb in the water, stunned a “‘catch’”? and grabbed it 
from the river as it floated. 

In the midst of all this excitement, the Russian pilot 
slipped round to the starboard side of the barge and got 
into the dinghy. And it wasn’t his intention to go in search of 
help either. We surprised him just as he was swinging the 
oars into the rowlocks. We persuaded him to return to the 
barge—at least the revolver did. He sat down on the deck 
and intimated that he intended to stay there for the duration 
of the war. 

Another day and night passed and we werestill marooned. 
Small boats were becoming more numerous now, but none 
was big enough to give us a tow. 

It was essential that I should get to Archangel without 
delay,-and on the suggestion of the captain, a colleague and 
I rowed ashore in the dinghy. The intention was to get as 
far down as possible towards Archangel by using ponies 
through the forest land : then we might find the water deeper 
and continue our journey by boat. 

It was a long and tortuous trail down that left bank, and 
occupied fully twelve hours. Then to our relief we arrived 
at a point north of Emetskoe where the river was broad and 
apparently deep. More satisfying to the soul was the gunboat 
resting at anchor. 

We reached the gunboat and the Navy gave us the 
welcome that is traditional the world over. Down in the 
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anchor and cable, then returned so that all of us could pull 
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(And remember that the figures are “round” merely for the 
sake of easy illustration.) 

The farmer was asked : 

“How many acres can you plough with your present 
primitive equipment ?” 

*“Ten—no more.” 

“‘“How many bushels of wheat do you get out of the 
land ?” 

“Fifty >? 

“Bringing in... ?” 

“Five hundred roubles.” 

“You have seen this motor-plough working—how many 
acres could you plough if we loaned it to you—free of all 
charge ?” 

“Fifty acres—without much exertion.” 

“Good! Here, then, is the motor-plough. Go ahead.” 

**Thanks. Now I shall soon be a rich man.”’ 

“Not at all. Financially, you will be no better off than 
you are now, but your labours will be lightened. The extra 
wheat that you produce will be sold at a cheaper rate to 
the masses who have no farms but work in other indus- 
tries, and contribute, indirectly, to the purchase of this 
motor-plough.”’ 

In essence, there might have been a good deal of sound 
ideology in that, but so far as I could criticize it at the 
time, I wondered if human nature could live up to it. 

Everybody in the State, regardless of his social position 
before the Revolution, had to absorb this form of ideology. 
Everybody was rationed. The singer, artist, writer, actor, 
came into the category of worth-while professions, being 
listed according to the Soviet’s calculation of worth to the 
State. (It came as a painful jab at my own pride to learn 
that an author came at the very bottom of the category, so 
I appreciated the logic of an Intelligence officer who warned 
me that if I should be made prisoner it might be advisable 
to describe myself as a motor-driver.) 

There did come an occasion when I was able to exchange 
views with a Bolshevik on this subject, but he was the prisoner, 
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not I. Avidly I had questioned him about the whole regime. 
(He had been a professor of music in Petrograd.) He asked 
me, tentatively, I thought, how the idea of Bolshevism 
would appeal to the British at home. 

Without the slightest hesitation, I replied that I didn’t 
think it would stand the ghost ofa chance. I couldn’t imagine 
the English, no matter how lowly their social position, 
allowing any Government to encroach on their freedom, their 
sense of individualism. The Russian worker was no more than 
a pawn in the hands of the authorities : he wasn’t allowed to 
think for himself (thus I argued, rightly or wrongly). The 
Russian was governed by coupon, or ration card. It might 
have startled him into pleasant thoughts when he was 
actually given tickets for the theatre, or some place of enter- 
tainment : the other side of the picture was not so appealing. 
In effect, he was told : 

“You have a right to see these plays and enjoy the 
entertainments, and here is another coupon which will 
enable you to travel to the theatre at a very small cost. But 
as you are a worker called upon to be at your job on the 
morrow at 6 a.m., you will leave the theatre in time to be 
home and in bed by g p.m. If you should over-sleep 
yourself and arrive late at work, you will be punished by 
being denied your full quota of bread for that day. If you 
stay away from work for a day and cannot produce a doctor’s 
certificate, you will go short of bread for more than one 
day.” 

I wondered, then, what would be the attitude of a 
typical North Country British miner if anybody tried to step 
on the tail of his coat in that manner—if he were told that 
whippet-racing on the Sunday, for instance, would be so 
great an offence in the eyes of the law that he would have to 
go without food for a considerable period. 

Looking back now, and especially in the light of what 
has happened since the original ideology became parodied, 
and the careerist emerged from the ideologist, I should say 
that no fair comparison can be made between the Russian 
and the British worker. There is no degree of analogy. The 
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word comrade does not span the two. Whatever else may 
be said of the British worker, he is the last man in the world 
to allow anybody to make a slave of him. And the Russian 
peasant, and even artisan, is nothing more than a slave : he is 
unessential : he is one of 180 million that would not be 
missed from the State. 

But to get back to the situation in Archangel and that 
conversation with my little engineer who was visualizing even 
then the entry of the Bolshevik troops into the city. He had 
heard—must have heard—of the harshness with which the 
Bolsheviks handled their prisoners, and especially those of 
their own nationality who had dared to impede their Cause. 
Stories of how the Czar and his family were done to death at 
Ekaterinburg—in one of the suburbs, in a log cabin near a 
wood—were rife in Archangel. I had the opportunity of 
reading a special report on this grim drama which had been 
gathered by an American Intelligence officer for his Govern- 
ment. The details were so horrible that they would harrow 
the feelings of the reader. The hunted Czar, for instance 
(said the report), was made to stand against the wall in a 
cellar of the hut, along with other members of his family. 
He asked permission—and it was granted—to hold his small 
son in his arms so that he might hold him tightly, face turned 
to his breast, when the shots came. 

The little Russian engineer knew of all this, and was 
aware that there were no extremes to which the Revolu- 
tionaries would not go. Therefore, in spite of everything we 
had done for these people in the name of compassion and 
British honour, there was something to be said in justification 
for the bitterness that was now prevalent because of our 
intention to evacuate the Force when the moment was 
opportune. | 

And General Ironside’s work was only half done. How 
many officers of eminence would have cared to exchange 
places with him in these circumstances ? 

About this time (early in June) it had become evident 
to the British Government at home that owing to the defeats 
sustained by his centre and southern armies, Admiral 
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Kolchak’s prospects of reaching Kotlas had become very 
small. 

But Ironside was allowed to go on with his preparations 
to move up the river, being advised by the War Cabinet that 
they had agreed to his proposed operations but would 
reconsider their decision towards the end of June. 

Officially, the situation demanded the following obliga- 
tions if we were to keep faith with the North Russians and 
protect them from Bolshevik vengeance : 

(1) Strike a sharp and successful blow at the Bol- 
shevik forces before the departure of the Allied troops ; 

(2) Organize and train an efficient force of Russians 
to defend the area liberated from the Bolsheviks ; 

And in addition, if the stability of the North Russian 
Government was to be assured, it was necessary : 

(3) To effect a real and permanent junction between 
the North Russian forces and the right wing of 
Kolchak’s Siberian Army. 

Therefore, so far as Ironside was concerned, it was not 
for him to do more than carry on in the usual British way. 
There was energy and bustle at headquarters in Archangel. 
Troops were going up the river: the General was to follow 
quickly to Beresnik and conduct his campaign from there. 


| Meanwhile, General Maynard, commanding the Mur- 

mansk Force, was finding more than enough to do: the 
winter up there had been bad enough, but as summer ap- 
proached he was faced with almost as many difficulties as 
we were encountering farther down at Archangel. 

The loyal Russian troops with him had proved very 
disappointing, and practically all the hard fighting had to 
be done by the British artillery and two infantry companies 
and the Serbian contingent. 

There was a good deal of hard fighting among the lakes, 
far down the Kola Peninsula, and it was a personal pleasure 
to me to note later that a delightful acquaintance of mine, 
Major J. H. Mathers, one of Scott’s Antarctic men, earned 
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distinction. Mathers had been very useful in imparting 
advice when the Arctic snows and cold were affecting the 
tempers of the crowd : he was a quiet, dependable fellow, 
typical of the explorer brand and self-reliant, as men who 
have dwelt in the solitudes of the Poles must be. 

General Maynard was informed by the War Office that 
he must limit his operations to holding his present line south 
of Medvyeja Gora and concentrate on training his Russian 
forces. He had, however, sent troops and arms to the Shunga 
Peninsula at the request of the inhabitants ; and in order to 
secure land communication between the Peninsula and the 
mainiand he found it necessary to occupy a position south 
of Kapeselga. This village was captured on 6 July. 

That reference to “Russian troops being disappointing”’ 
may be enough for the official and military mind, but it 
would be difficult for the more “human” or lay mind to 
magnify its significance. It was apparent to me, at least, 
that the greatest danger of mutiny lay, not in the soldiery, 
but in the officers. They were quicker of wit by reason of 
their education and training : they were the better able to 
foresee a day of reckoning if the Bolsheviks triumphed. 

It may be opportune here, in view of the trend of affairs 
in this later day, to remark that priests and officers opposed 
to the Revolutionaries were singled out for the severest 
form of vengeance. We who were following the fortunes of 
the Expedition said then that if the slaying of Russian 
officers went on at the same rate, it would take fifty years 
to officer competently any army that Russia might raise. 
Intensive military training, I should say, cannot do what 
three or four generations might achieve slowly. There is 
something more than fighting brains in the calibre of the 
perfect military officer. It is that indefinable something that 
makes all the difference between the professional and the 
amateur. 


Before arranging to go upstream in the wake of Ironside, 
I moved around in Archangel. There were sO many new 
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phases of the life now that warm weather was come. Among 
other signs of importance and significance was a theatrical 
performance given in a large wooden dwelling-house by 
a distinguished Russian actor, Davidov, and a small company 
of supporting players. 

It was with great difficulty that I managed to gain 
admission to the house, for it was a “private” affair. The 
stage was small, and the scenery pathetically comical in its 
crudeness. I wasn’t able to follow the play, but I gathered 
from the rapturous applause that it was a fine piece of work, 
finely performed. What did strike me as being remarkable 
was the fact that quite half the audience was composed of 
women—and well-dressed women at that. Where had the 
refugees of a few weeks or months before obtained their 
raiment ? Or where had they kept it concealed till now? 
It was only an incident, and a coincidence, perhaps, but it 
set me wondering along many channels. You may recall 
what I said about the intelligent and educated Russian 
woman when she insinuates herself into politics. 

I boarded a small river steamer at the preestin, or harbour, 
Archangel, and began again that long journey up the Dwina. 
By this time there was an abundance of craft plying up and 
down on military work. There had been a skirmish at Topsa, 
thirty miles beyond Beresnik. (I call it skirmish because of 
relative values after the Great War, but it was a pretty stiff 
proposition.) The attack was carried out by Brigadier- 
General Graham, with the 2nd Battalion Hampshire Regi- 
ment and the 3rd Northern Regiment. 

Topsa lies on the right bank of the river, on a hill, and the 
object of the operation was to capture positions which it was 
essential for us to hold in order to admit of mine-sweeping 
in the river, preliminary to main river operations. 

The Bolshevik resistance was strong, but the village was 
captured, together with four hundred prisoners, three field- 
guns and many machine-guns. The river flotilla and Royal 
Air Force (about five machines, if I remember rightly, and 
pretty ancient but indomitable) co-operated, sinking an 
armed barge and driving two others ashore. 

I 
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We drove slowly—had to—but the thrill was to see the 
villagers and their ponies skedaddle when they saw the 
weird (to them) contraption. Ponies bolted in all directions, 
and villagers shouted warningly to one another. That serves 
in a way to illustrate the primitiveness of the people in those 
wide spaces at that time. 

The weather had now become uncomfortably warm and 
many of the old-timers were still lumbering about in winter 
clothes, because it would have been folly to jettison them 
since we were so far away from Archangel and the Army 
stores to get replenishments. The heat might have been 
tolerable if it hadn’t been for the mosquitoes ! 

How strange it must seem for me to be speaking of Arctic 
cold in one breath and tropical warmth in the next. But 
there were stranger things in this strangest of all countries. 
The mosquitoes, for instance, were the largest, fattest, most 
voracious fellows I had ever encountered, and there are few 
places in the tropics I haven’t visited at one time and another. 

They had one redeeming quality : they were not malaria 
carriers. Much too dignified for that. But when they find the 
human they really like (seldom a Russian from what I could 
see of it), they make a banqueting day of it. 

The troops were supplied with curtains when they 
bivouacked, and they needed them. When engaged in a 
forward movement through forest they wore veils. White 
curtains and white veils ! It was a novelty that appealed for 
a while to the new troops. 

These mosquitoes struck up a very close acquaintance 
with us, and Tommy, as usual, found a new sport in en- 
couraging them. The practice was to let one settle on the 
back of the hand, watch it dig its head in, rear up its trans- 
parent body, and “‘fill the claret cup”. Then, when it was 
full, down came the Tommy’s squashing finger. Why, the 
fellows even got to betting on the game—whose mosquito 
got drunk first ! 

I shall have more to say about the attentions of mos- 
quitoes. In another chapter dealing with a night fight on the 
Vaga, tributary of the Dwina. 


Chapter Ten 


What England was saying in Parliament—New troops becoming 
acclimatized—Headquarters at Beresnik, far away from 
Archangel—Dyer’s Battalion comes up the river to go into 
action—Disturbing fears and conjectures—Incipient mutiny 
on the barges—The river as an enemy: waters sinking 
with sinister significance—Memorable ‘‘lunch” with two 
brave officers. 


ALREADY I HAVE SAID THAT I WOULD ALLOW NO POLITICAL 
bias to influence the story of the N.R.E.F. as I saw it, but 
that does not deter me from saying this : 

When Great Britain gives her word to a foreign people 
she abides by that word. And if this Expedition proved 
nothing else it proved that up to the very hilt. There were 
periods when the danger of losing prestige was very real, 
moments when disaster to our arms was perilously close, 
moments when it seemed the zero hour for all hands to be 
raised against us in that far-away country. From the demean- 
our of officers and men you would have said it was just 
another piece of work and it might as well be done cheerfully 
as otherwise. 

It was in England—in Parliament—about this time 
that criticism of the Expedition as a whole was being 
directed. The debates in the House of Commons must have 
been transmitted to the Bolsheviks and to the Loyal Russians, 
and that didn’t make Ironside’s task the easier. 

There was nothing remotely resembling glamour for the 
people in England : I doubt that they read very much of 
what was sent home about the Forces in Russia. The Four 
Years’ War was ended, peace was still being celebrated : 
why, then, should they stop the music to listen to disquieting 
reports ? 
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From a speech made by the Secretary of State for War 
in the House of Commons on 29 July, I quote the following. 
It is enlightening. Thank God we didn’t read any of 
these speeches while out there : 


‘In the first week of March the War Cabinet 
decided that Archangel and Murmansk should be 
evacuated before another winter set in, and they directed 
the War Office to make arrangements accordingly. 
But they also prescribed that whatever support, 
nourishment, succour, reinforcements or aid might be 
required or needed by our troops for their safe extrica- 
tion from this position should be used and despatched 
by the War Office; and, further, that due regard 
should be had to the obligations which we had inevi- 
tably contracted with every class of the population of 
Archangel and Murmansk, and with the local Russian 
Army and local Russian Government we had called into 
being. That was the task they remitted to the War 
Office, leaving to the military the widest possible 
latitude as to the means, method, time and circumstance 
in which they should carry out that task. Such was 
the policy which was laid down then. Such is the 
policy which has been followed since, and such is 
the policy which will be carried to its conclusion in the 
future. 

“This decision of policy was communicated to the 
Russian leaders. On 30 April, Admiral Kolchak was 
informed that all the Allied troops would be with- 
drawn from North Russia before the next winter, but . 
in the meantime we hoped to make it possible for the 
North Russian Government and the Russian Army to 
stand alone after the Allied troops had left. It will 
readily be seen that if such a solution could have been 
reached, if this local Government and local Army could 
have maintained itself or could have joined up with the 
main anti-Bolshevik Russian Army, that would have re- 
lieved us of the extremely anxious and painful operation 
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of carrying away a portion of the population and of the 
troops who were now there, and affording them 
asylum and refuge, and of settling a most terrible 
problem for decision for all those loyal Russians who 
elected to remain on that shore. It was communicated 
to the Russian leaders—the intention was communi- 
cated to the troops, to the volunteer brigades who were 
sent out, and these troops were told that the men who 
had been there last winter would come home before 
the harvest, and the others would come home before 
the winter set in. They went out with that knowledge, 
and when they arrived they made no secret of what was 
the limit of the task they had undertaken and the limit 
of their stay on those shores. Once it was perfectly clear 
that this knowledge was public property in the whole 
of the Archangel and Murmansk region, once it was 
perfectly clear that the enemy, as well as the local 
Russians, were aware of it, I communicated the fact to 
Parliament in a public announcement. 


“T should like to say a word about the difficulties 
of evacuation. Although to us who sit here at home in 
England it may seem very easy to say ‘Clear out, 
evacuate, cut the loss, get the troops on board ship, 
and come away’—although it may seem very easy to 
arrive at that intellectual decision, yet on the spot, face 
to face with the people among whom you have been 
living, with the troops by the side of whom you have 
been fighting, with the small Government which has 
been created by our insistence, with all the apparatus 
of a small administration, with all its branches and ser- 
vices, when you get our officers and men involved like 
that on the spot, it is a matter of very great and painful 
difficulty to sever the ties and quit the scene. I do not 
disguise from the House that I had most earnestly 
hoped and trusted that it would be possible in the course 
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of events for the local North Russian Government to 
have a separate life and existence after our departure, 
and with the fullest assent of the Cabinet and the 
Government, and acting strictly on the advice of the 
General Staff, we have been ready to hold out a left 
hand, as it were, along the Dwina River to Admiral 
Kolchak in the hope that he would be able to arrive 
in this district and, by joining the local Russian forces, 
which amount to nearly 30,000 men, stabilize the 
situation and enable our affairs there to be wound up 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 


“The General Staff who have been conducting all 
the operations are of opinion that there is no cause for 
alarm in regard to the safety of the British troops, but 
they ask that entire latitude shall be given to the 
commanders, that absolute discretion shall be afforded 
to them as to how and when and in what manner 
they carry out the policy which they are directed to 
carry out from here. If reinforcements are needed 
reinforcements will be sent to them, if they wish to 
manceuvre in this direction or in that as a part of their 
operation of retirement so as to secure the best and 
safest possible circumstances for embarkation, they 
shall have the fullest liberty to do so, and so far as I am 
concerned I am not prepared to give any forecast or 
detail of the method or manner in which this operation 
of which we make no concealment, and on which I 
consider we are entirely agreed, is to be carried out by 
the military men on the spot, and I appeal to the 
House to accept the position in that respect. 


“I should like to point out, if I may do so paren- 
thetically, as I am known to hold strong views on this 
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subject, that I have not committed this country to any 
commitments or to any obligations of any sort or kind 
with regard to Russia to which we were not committed, 
and as I think properly committed, before I had 
anything to do with the affair at all. All I have been 
labouring to do is to discharge faithfully, honourably 
and efficiently the obligations into which we had 
entered in the days of the German War and into which 
I hold we had rightly and properly entered. I think 
that should be recorded if it is not challenged in any 
quarter of the House. I defy anyone to show a single 
. commitment or obligation which I have been personally 
responsible for creating on behalf of this country in 
regard to intervention or interference, or intercourse 
with Russia during the present period of war. 

“I return to the question, what has it got to do with 
us ? Here I am going to quote the speech of the Prime 
Minister, which has been three or four times referred to, 
always with appreciation, in this debate. I understand 
that my right hon. friend opposite, Sir D. Maclean, 
accepts the policy put forward in the speech. He said 
that he stands by that speech. He quoted one passage 
with approbation, but I should like the House to 
remember other passages which are also in that speech. 
The Prime Minister said, having expressed the opinion 
that it would be a great act of stupidity to attempt 
military intervention in Russia : 


“* “Bolshevism threatened to impose by force of arms 
its domination of those populations that had revolted 
against it, and that were organized at our request. If 
we, as soon as they had served our purpose and as 
soon as they had taken all the risks, had said, ““Thank 
you, we are exceedingly obliged to you, you have served 
our purpose. We need you no longer. Now let the 
Bolshevists cut your throats’, we should have been 
mean—we should have been thoroughly unworthy 
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indeed of any great land. It is our business since we 
asked them to take this step, since we promised support 
to them if they took this step, and since by taking this 
step they contributed largely to the triumph of the 
Allies, it is our business to stand by our friends.’ ”’ 


General Ironside, with his G.S.O. chief, Lt.-Colonel 
Thornhill, and other officers, had now taken up his head- 
quarters position in Beresnik, two hundred miles from 
_ Archangel. Summer was come and we were in contact with 
the enemy. Attacks on our positions were spasmodic, but 
exceedingly dangerous from a military viewpoint. Let it not 
be forgotten that there may be times when what would be 
called a skirmish in other campaigns assumes the magnitude 
of a major attack in others. We were now fighting every con- 
ceivable enemy, including sub-tropical heat, mosquitoes, the 
falling waters of the River Dwina, and treachery among the 
Russian troops supposed to be operating with us (and our 
principal aim was to liberate those very Russians from the 
menace of the armies against which our Force was now 
being pitted). 

Apart from everything else, there is a joyous elixir in 
any campaign when one is fully conscious of complete unity 
among one’s own allies. And there is no feeling so depressing 
as the fear that one may be stabbed in the back by an 
avowed friend—especially the friend for whom the fight is 
being waged. 

And the time had come when every British officer was 
on the alert—waiting for that mark of treachery to reveal 
itself. It is only surmise on my part, but I fancy that Ironside 
would have been happier in heart and mind if he had been 
conducting this Expeditionary action with British troops 
alone, or, rather, without the assistance of the Russians who 
had professed so much loyalty and gratitude for our aid. 
His would have been an easier task if he could have con- 
vinced himself that his only enemies lay directly in front of 
him. It was like operating in a dark room, never knowing 
what was coming out of the blackness. 
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There were spies everywhere. Some of them might be 
sitting at the same table with you in the officers’ mess. There 
was no doubt in Ironside’s mind that among the Russians 
working with us there were men who had been sent over to 
us by the Bolsheviks for the purposes of propaganda and 
assassination. 

The head of Ironside’s Intelligence was Lt.-Colonel 
Thornhill, one of the bravest men—and the most silent—I 
have ever met. He never asked a subordinate to essay a 
task that he himself would shrink from ; in that he resembled 
his chief. Whatever he or the General did in the way of 
personal bravery was an example to everyone serving under 
them. They didn’t expect eulogies—it was all part of their 
. job as soldiers. 

The full story of Thornhill’s work with that Expedition 
would make a book in itself—a book of adventure that 
would thrill every youth of an adventurous spirit. A calm, 
dignified, silent man, almost detached in his bearing, until 
the moment came for quick action ; then the iciness thawed 
and he erupted like a volcano. He had the map of North 
Russia imprinted on his brain ; he knew every village, every 
trait of the Russian. It seemed to me that he didn’t need the 
assistance of a dossier to check the history of a suspect 
brought before him ; one look from the pale blue eyes told 
him all there was to know. In the beginning of our acquaint- 
ance I felt that he was an unapproachable fellow—as 
officers in his position generally are. Then one day I dis- 
covered his weak spot, and, in all the circumstances, the 
impulse was to laugh incredulously. Thornhill’s greatest joy 
was ornithology ! 

In pursuit of his absorbing hobby he would take any 
personal risk. Once I tumbled against his adjutant, a young 
Canadian, looking as though he had been through some 
terrible ordeal during the night. He confided in me that he 
had been out with the Colonel looking for birds’ eggs in 
some bewildering, desolate forest. 

Thornhill’s job just now was to keep an eye, not only on 
the acknowledged prisoner spies we had captured (this 
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meant repeated questioning and “‘drilling’’), but on the 
suspects in our Russian ranks. Contradictorily, his most 
faithful officer at that time was a Russian—a man of six 
foot four, and immensely strong. (He used to amuse us with 
a feat that few might emulate : making the sign of the Cross 
with a 56-lb. weight in his right hand.) 

Lt.-Colonel Thornhill and this Russian giant had adven- 
tured in other parts of the continent. Thestory told to me, but 
not by the Colonel, was that the two had saved the life of 
each other in turn when it was necessary to say good- 
bye to Petrograd (St. Petersburg) in a hurry, immediately 
after the outbreak of the Revolution. 

Beresnik is a small village of wooden huts on the left 
bank of the Dwina and some thirty miles from the tributary 
Vaga, which came to figure prominently in our operations. 

Headquarters took over practically the whole of the 
village—I remember seeing only very few civilian Russians 
there. Behind the water-front there. was a wilderness of 
forest and scrub; and the enemy was somewhere—just 
over there ! 

The heat was now so infernal that I was grateful for any 
bell tent available so that I could sleep in the comparative 
open—when the mosquitoes were off duty. Often, when there 
was a lull in the usual activity of warfare, I wandered with 
others far into the country behind headquarters. The 
rapid development of leaf and undergrowth was amazing. 

And that which was equally amazing and indescribably 
depressing was the steady sinking of the waters of the Dwina. 

Every evening measurements were taken with a stick, 
and that solemn “Down another two inches” became akin 
to a dirge. Sandbanks were showing themselves above the 
surface of the river, and at one time no fewer than twenty-five 
of our barges were stuck on them, defying all attempts to 
tow them off. And that river was our road to safety when the 
time came for us to move back to Archangel and so evacuate 
the Force. It was a situation fraught with a good many 
possibilities on which it didn’t inspire to dwell very long. 

And those who were not privy to the official mind 
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workings were asking: ‘“‘Where is Admiral Kolchak ? 
How is he getting on down south ? Is he any nearer Kotlas ?”” 

On the water-front at Beresnik we had a well-equipped 
hospital barge, together with other barges representing 
landing-stages and the like. Gunboats were higher up the 
stream and monitors were slipping backward and forward. 
Plenty to do; nothing to take our minds from the job in 
hand. There were no “scares”? at headquarters—Ironside is 
the type of man who has only to stride forth into the open to 
convince all ranks that the world is spinning comfortably on 
Its axis. 

Word came to me that Dyer’s Battalion was coming up 
the river from Archangel. This was the unit formed from 
Bolshevik prisoners and deserters and trained on the island 
of Bahkaritza, in Archangel harbour. I have already nar- 
rated how they were drilled by British officers and N.C.O.s. 
Ironside was probably justified in believing that he could 
transform them into good troops so that they might assist 
the loyal Russians when we had left the country. 

I was told that these men were to go into action, higher 
up the river, against their old comrades. It was an interesting 
episode—especially to a war correspondent. How would they 
behave under their new colours? How far could they be 
trusted with arms ? We who were allowed to think for our- 
selves had our own opinion, but that isn’t military discipline. 

Knowing that my old friends, Captains Barr and Finch, 
would be in command of the men, I prepared a lunch 
of welcome in my tent. It wasn’t a lunch the Savoy would 
be proud of, but I knew it would be welcome. There was 
tinned “‘Maconachie”’, bully and tea—if you could call it tea. 
And there would be a smoke and a yarn afterwards. 

I was on the water-front to meet them when they arrived. 
The officers came ashore, leaving the N.C.O.s in charge, 
and Finch and Barr came along. 

It didn’t take me long to sense a certain disappointment. 
These two fellows had been so proud of their special work at 
Bahkaritza, training the erstwhile Bolsheviks. They had 
‘done so well with practically nothing of the language at 
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their command. They had served in France and were out 
there in order to prolong the adventures of war. Laughing, 
chaffing Scots—when they were in Archangel. Just the 
fellows to kick dullness out of an evening ; and so staunch in 
their friendship for each other that they were known as the 
Scots Twins. Finch was tall and slim; Barr was short and 
stocky. 

I wasn’t able to give them a lunch they might have 
remembered with gratitude. Luxury was unknown to us in 
that Expedition. In truth I was getting a trifle thin myself. 
I estimate that I must have lost two stones in weight during 
the time I was out there, and often I said that a perfect way 
in which a woman might slim would be to stick to the same 
diet—tinned food—for a few months. It would keep her 
sustained and at the same time allow of no room for filling- 
out. In spite of the leanness of the times, I was in excellent 
health. 

The boys sat on my camp-bed in the bell tent. I said: 

“Come on, Davy, tell us all you know. You look as happy 
as a pack of playing-cards in a cathedral. They tell me 
you're going into a scrap this week.” | 

66 Ay.” 

Where was the old enthusiasm ? The cheery fellow who 
used to sing with gusto that ribald song about a rolling stone 
gathering no moss, and a standing stone receiving all that 
was due to it ? 

Finch was equally quiet and reserved. 

‘“How did the old ‘Bolos’ behave coming up ?”’ I asked. 
‘Do you think they’ll put up a good fight ?” 

“They may, Andrew.” 

‘And they may not ?” 

‘‘And they may not,” said Barr. 

‘*“You’ve had trouble with them on the way up ?” 

“A bit,”’ said Barr. 

‘“Have you told the ‘old man’ ?” The C.O. is always the 
“old man’’, whether he is twenty, thirty, or an octogen- 
arian. 

“No,” said Davy. ‘‘He’s got worries enough.” 
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““What happened ?”’ 

“Oh, we nipped the trouble in the bud, as ye might say. 
Had to get rid of ten of them—the ringleaders : they were 
making mischief among the others.” 

“You had them shot ?” 

“Fancy asking me that! . . . Give me another helping 
of your ‘pheasant’.”’ 

Yes, the old spirit was gone; they were visualizing 
something about which they didn’t care to talk, and, 
understanding that, I changed the topic. We yarned of the 
fun we had indulged in in Archangel—in the Troitsky Hotel, . 
which had been turned into an officers’ mess—the billiards- 
room in the basement, with its white ceiling all pock- 
marked through the players boring their cue-tips into it 
because of a lack of orthodox chalk—the games of poker with 
the tin tops of beer-bottles as counters. 

I said good-bye to the boys and they went up-river with 
their contingent. 

It was the last time I saw them alive. 

That night I left Beresnik for a place called Troitsa, 
higher up the river. There had been an attack and many 
prisoners taken. I wanted to have a look at the prisoners, for 
one could never tell what class of ‘intellectual’? might be 
among prisoners. Their uniforms didn’t help, for they were 
all in rags and dirt. | 

The village lay back from the river ; another of those 
wooden-hut collections. New troops were there ; they had 
bivouacked near the water and were using their mosquito- 
curtains which they had to transform into tents. The 
mosquitoes were there, too, judging from the swaying and 
bulging of the curtains and the human choruses that came 
across the distance. The more intelligent of the mosquitoes 
must have picked up quite a lot of lurid English. 

My host was the Irish padre attached to the contingent, 
and a real he-man, as most Irish priests are in war-time. He 
had commandeered a hut and taken in a few “lodgers” from 
among the officers. I was grateful for the broad window-ledge 
on which I could stretch my length, and as the padre said, 
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in his humour : “Ifa ‘Bolo’ should poke his rifle through the 
windy in the night, like as not ye’ll be that close to him he’ll 
not see ye.”’ 

In the morning I had a look at the prisoners, who were 
being questioned along familiar lines: “Which is the 
commissar ?”’ and so forth. They were a stubborn, truculent 
lot. 

During the day I received word that an engagement of 
importance was to take place on the River Vaga on the 
following day and that if I wished to be in I must get back 
down the Dwina to Beresnik, there to receive final instruc- 
tions. (And there are still young journalists who fondly 
believe that a war correspondent’s job is cream and straw- 
berries with a chance to broaden the mind by travel.) 

I went down to the river-bank and waited for a launch 
that would take me to Beresnik. On the launch which 
arrived were numbers of Russian troops; some of the new 
British troops joined the boat with me, but I was too tired 
and, well, fed up to take much notice of them. 

The sun was going down, although the light was still 
good when we left Troitsa. I selected a sleeping-berth on the 
miniature bridge of the launch, made a pillow of my kit- 
bag and lay down, intending to get as much sleep as possible 
before “‘readying”’ for the Vaga affair. The Russian captain 
of the launch raised strenuous objections to this intrusion on 
his domain, but I smiled at him in Russian and damned him 
in good English. He appeared to average the lot in my 
favour, for he left me in peace. 

Day was dawning when I was awakened by a touch on 
my arm. A young British second-lieutenant, no more than 
twenty-two years of age, had come up from the deck of the 
boat to my side. He was the most elegant thing I had seen 
in Russia thus far. 

He was one of the new troops that had come out recently. 
His uniform was new and carefully tended ; his Sam Browne 
was yellow with newness, and... he was wearing kid 
gloves! Just for a moment I fancied that I was dreaming and 
that all the snow and ice and heat and worry of the last few 
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months were part of the dream. There was something so 
deliciously English in his introductory: “I say...” 

And here was the burden of his song—that morning when 
the sun was gilding the river and landscape with gold and 
smiling as in pity on the faces of the sleeping soldiery on the 
crowded deck of the launch : 

“TI haven’t slept a wink, although I could do with it. 
We're going to this fight up the Vaga—are you ? Somebody 
told me you were on board this bally tub—stinks, doesn’t 
it?—and I wondered if you would be sport enough to give 
me a hand.” 

“‘What’s on your mind ?” I asked, a trifle disgruntled 
because my sleep had been broken. 

He replied :'  - 

“Well, you see, all this is new to me. I was much too 
young to be in France—wish I had been there. You’ve been 
through all there is to go through sort of thing ; I haven’t. 
Had a ghastly time out here—haven’t you ? Well, you, see 
those six signallers sleeping there on deck? I have to take 
them up the Vaga to this scrap. But—well, they’re old- 
timers. I’ve never been under shell-fire, and it would be 
perfectly ghastly if—if I behaved like an idiot in front of 
those men.” 

I said to him : 

*“You’re not afraid, are you ?” 

And he replied with beautiful public-schoolboy frankness : 

“Yes, I am afraid of it—afraid of being afraid. Do you 
quite get my meaning ?” 

I did understand, and I admired the boy for telling me of 
his trouble—for having the nerve to tell me. I said to him : 

“You'll get over it after the first five minutes. There is 
no man so brave that he can walk straight into a barrage or 
machine-gun fire without a thought for his safety. The 
higher the intelligence, the greater the wrench at the nerves. 
But if you will use your imagination and say to yourself 
that it’s just a game in which you’re playing and might get 
a bump, you’ll soon settle down to it all. Rest assured of 
this : if your name is on one of those shells that come over, 
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you’re going to get it; then pray your hardest that it hits 
you full in the stomach and has done with it. I shall be in 
that fight up the Vaga, I expect, and I’ll look out for you.” 

There was a sequel to that incident of which I was very 
proud, believing, as I did, that I had reassured a brave 


youngster. 


Chapter Eleven 


Night fight on the River Vaga—Mosquitoes again—How the 
M.O. tried to defeat the biters—Tough work in the forest— 
Aeroplanes in action—Young troops acquit themselves 
well—Better shooting by the enemy—Who was behind their 


guns ? 


IT WAS EARLY MORNING WHEN I GOT BACK TO BERESNIK, AND 
I was just about as tired as is good for any man. Into my 
tent and down into “kip”. A cheery batman brought me a 
strong cup of tea and imparted the knowledge that it would 
be quite safe to sleep all day if I felt like it, as the fight on the 
Vaga was timed to begin not earlier than eleven o’clock that 
night. This being summertime, there was never any real 
darkness throughout the night, visibility being exceedingly 
good. 

I slept soundly till two o’clock in the afternoon, then 
joined the boat that was to take us upstream again as far as 
the: Vaga. | 

This tributary is very wide and serviceable for a distance 
ofsome miles inland. It is on the left bank of the Dwina ; and 
close to where the river narrowed sharply there was a small 
village which Colonel W. M. Dodington, commanding the 
Oxford and Bucks new troops, had chosen as his base. 

The Bolshevik force was five or six miles farther down the 
river, westward, and it was absolutely necessary to engage 
them, since they constituted a menace to our headquarters 
at Beresnik. Their numbers were in the neighbourhood of 
four or five thousand, and our attack was to comprise no 
more than two or three hundred. 

By this time, however, we had taken a very poor view of 
the enemy’s strength in the field. Their shelling in other 
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spheres had been so atrocious that our gunners had actually 
played poker under their guns while the barrage was 
coming over. 

From Selsto to where the enemy was ensconced was 
a forest, on the left bank of the river. Through that forest 
ran a path which we named the Moscow Road. Our plan 
was to advance on both sides of the river, putting over a 
barrage at ten minutes to eleven at night, then going straight 
forward to the objective. 

The “stunt”? had been well rehearsed, and the only 
mistake made was in under-estimating the numerical 
strength of the enemy. We had a couple of batteries on each 
side of the water, and four or five aeroplanes operating 
with us. 

The Colonel was a typical “‘pukka soldier”, and so 
slight of build that he didn’t appear capable of with- 
standing a rough night. He was all wire when it came to the 
test. But so gentle and gracious with it all. It might have 
been a peace-time parade for which he was preparing. His 
‘headquarters’ were in a roomy barn in the village. Roomy 
was all that could be said in its favour. The rafters looked as 
though they housed all the spiders and rodents in North 
Russia. 

We had ample time in which to discuss the plans that 
were to be put into operation. He was going to lead the 
larger section of troops on the left bank, leaving his second 
in command to take the right. I was to go with the Colonel. 
We talked of other things than war: sport in England, the 
beauty of the Home Counties, the tranquillity of England 
now that the Four Years’ War was ended. The young 
officers whom I met at “dinner” in the mess that night 
appeared to regard him with a great deal of affection ; his 
was the paternal attitude; he realized that he was taking 
young officers into a fight and some of them were not 
accustomed to be fired at in anger. They were ebullient, 
self-confident, full of laughter and good cheer. I can see him 
now, the Colonel, sitting at the head of the table and smiling 
indulgently as they cracked their quips. That was before the 
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fight. It was different on the morrow, when we gathered 
again in that hut for breakfast. 

We parted company about an hour before the appointed 
“zero”. The troops were already in their places in the forest. 
With the Colonel and officers deputed to accompany him, 
I crossed to the other bank of the river, reaching the 
rendezvous about ten-thirty. There we all sat down on the 
edge of the forest, our batteries behind us, the enemy far in 
front—somewhere at the end of that belt of trees that now 
showed black and forbidding. 

The Colonel, before setting out, had told me of an 
innovation about which he didn’t appear to be particularly 
happy. The troops, through their N.C.O.s, of course, had 
asked for the privilege of not being compelled to wear 
mosquito veils over their heads. They were fully aware of 
the ravages of the pest, but their contention was that veils 
must interfere with the accuracy of their shooting. 

I ventured the opinion that they would regret it before 
the morning. Night-time was mosquito-time at its worst, 
and these men hadn’t done any night skirmishing up to that 
time. 

**I discussed the matter with the M.O.,” the Colonel 
said, “and he has prepared what he believes may be a 
protection. It is a mixture of creosote and lard which the 
men are smearing over their heads and faces. I can only 
hope that it will be efficacious.” 

I was without a veil that night, but I noticed that the 
Colonel himself hung a smeared handkerchief over the back 
of his neck after the manner adopted in the tropics. If I had 
known as much then as I did later I would have tried to 
hang sheet-iron over my head and shoulders ; the mosqui- 
toes were out in force that night, and they brought in 
battalions of their relatives from all down the river. They 
hummed as they feasted and feasted as they hummed ; 
they came through the gloom of the forest in divisions, 
armies, and the roar of the guns spurred them on. 

However, back to the rendezvous. We sat around 
and waited till our big guns had put over their twenty- 
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minute barrage, then the Colonel rose to his feet and said 
simply : 

‘“‘Now, gentlemen, shall we go forward ?” 

Just like that. Quietly, gentlemanly. A variant of “Shall 
we go into the smoking-room and have a pipe ?”’ 

We walked into the gloom of the forest where dur assault 
troops were entrenched awaiting the order to go forward. 
The Colonel’s objective was a place in the foremost trench 
from which he could direct operations. He and I walked 
side by side for half a mile through the forest, talking about 
everything save war until the enemy’s counter-barrage started. 

We expected the usual inaccurate marksmanship when 
shells burst a mile or so away, but on this night there was 
radical change. The shells dropped so close that I didn’t see 
how we were going to escape a headache that wouldn’t 
trouble us for any length of time. Great trees went up in the 
air as though they had been catapulted from below: they 
were falling in every direction. I said to the Colonel, in one 
of those efforts a fellow makes in order to hide his nerves : 

““They’re shooting remarkably well to-night.” 

“Quite well,” said the Colonel. “‘I fancy they have © 
German officers behind those guns. So many of them were 
out of work when the Armistice came that it was natural 
they should seek a job out here.” 

We had reached about the middle of the forest belt 
when the Colonel insisted that he should go on alone. 
With two or three officers I struck off to the left, nearer the 
river, and dropped into a deep trench that was being held 
by a platoon of our men. 

The enemy kept up their barrage for a long while, 
finding the range with excellent marksmanship. The deep 
trench certainly provided some sort of protection—for a 
while. Then we were discovered by those damnable mos- 
quitoes. They might have come from out the bursting shells. 
They buzzed down into that trench in their millions and 
settled themselves to such a feast of English blood as would 
make them compatriots by every law of nature. In the 
darkness of the trench we couldn’t see them—we were more 
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than satisfied to feel their attentions. Within five minutes my 
head was covered with bumps that would have kept a 
phrenologist busy for the rest of his life. I couldn’t keep my 
headgear on: there wasn’t a spot on which it could rest 
without hurting. My face was in a similar plight. 

We decided soon that it was preferable to be shot rather 
than eaten to death, and crawled out—three officers and 
myself, leaving the platoon and their officers to enjoy the 
remainder of the banquet. We made for the river-bank, 
intending to work along the water’s edge to the assault 
position. The foremost troops, by this time, had moved 
forward, doing some excellent work among the Bolsheviks 
who were in an advanced position. 

When we reached the bank of the river we found there 
was a drop to the water of about twelve feet. The others slid 
down on their stern: I was making up my mind about the 
elegancy of the manoeuvre when it was abruptly made up 
for me. A shell dropped very close. Something gave me a 
pounding in the back and over I went. Knowing from 
experience that great excitement tends to deaden pain, 
even to numb it beyond feeling, I was afraid that I had “got 
mine’’. The luck was with me. I had stopped no more than 
a clod of swamp, but my right ankle was given a wrench that 
brought with it the best of all palliatives in these circum- 
stances—a fit of devilish temper. 

We crawled for some distance along the edge of the 
water. Now we could see distinctly the bursting of our shells 
on the enemy’s position. The dawn had broken; the 
morning sun was becoming stronger with each succeeding 
minute. Over the tree-tops our aeroplanes were droning, 
circling and bombing. 

We climbed back to the forest. Their snipers were now 
busy, and rifle-bullets pinged through the trees and under- 
growth. Suddenly, from the water’s edge, two Bolsheviks, 
cut off from their own force, struggled up to where we were 
grouped. They were grabbed and disarmed. Poor miserable 
wretches, filthy and worn out. In pathetic manner they 
offered us pieces of black bread in supplication. And while 
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we were breaking their rifles for them there came an English 
voice from the water’s edge : 

“I say ! That’s too bad. They’re my prisoners ! I’ve been 
stalking the swine for an hour !” 

And up the path came a young “loot”, hatless and 
almost as begrimed as the two prisoners. For a moment I 
didn’t recognize him, then I said : 

“So it’s you. And you were a trifle nervous about this 
show—what? ... Yesterday evening—coming down from 
Troitsa.”’ 

“Yes,” he said, and smiled. “You were right. Isn’t it 
perfectly gorgeous when you’ve got used to it ?” 

“It’s all a matter of taste,”’ I said. ‘“What’s your job ?” 

“Salvage,” he said. 

Salvage work. The dirtiest and most trying job you can 
get in an affair of this sort. It means following closely in the 
wake of the assault troops and grabbing any enemy lying 
about in the undergrowth. Sometimes the enemy doesn’t 
like to be grabbed and gets his punch in first. 

The English boy had become a pukka soldier in a night. 
While we were standing there in the shelter of a hedge a 
runner came through from the advanced positions. The 
Colonel had sent for reinforcements from the men behind 
in the trenches. An officer with us turned to the young 
lieutenant and pointing to a small company of men in a 
trench fifty yards away, said : 

“There’s your chance, young man. Take those fellows 
in.” 

The youngster leaped at the opening. He called to the 
men : 

‘Fall in, you fellows, and follow me.” 

The last I saw of him he was striding down the Moscow 
Road, a revolver swinging in his right hand, his head 
thrown back in a fine attitude of defiance of all that might 
come to him. And the men were following him as though it 
were blessed privilege. 

Hatless, dirty, his eyes aglow with enthusiasm for the 
game, he disappeared into the intricate maze of the forest, 
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the little company of soldiers following him with equal zest. 
There, in that youngster of twenty, I thought, is the true 
material from which military leadership is fashioned. 

His fears of the day before were gone ; he was not less 
a man in my eyes because of those fears ; his courage was 
made evident to me, at least, by the fact that he had con- 
fessed them, and I took to myself a little credit for the small 
quota of inspiration I had given him. It is not cowardly to 
confess a little quickening of the breath, a furtive longing to 
be away from it all, during the first ten minutes of an assault. 
The more intelligent the man, the greater his appreciation 
of the hazards he runs ; the brain works more quickly and 
is more susceptible. In all my experience of enterprises 
similar to these, I have never yet met a brave soldier who 
wasn’t ready to admit that he had moments of funk during 
the early stages. Then it wears off and the mind composes 
itself to the task in hand. 

It was during this fight that I had the opportunity of 
questioning a couple of prisoners. We were in the heart of 
the forest belt at the time, and our little Air Force was swerv- 
ing around and around overhead, dropping their bombs and 
directing the batteries with their ‘“‘buzzers’’. 

These prisoners said it was the first time they had seen 
aeroplanes. 

What were their reactions to the bomb-dropping ? 

They expressed nosurprise. They said they did the natural 
thing when they realized that the bombs were coming from 
the skies—they dug holes and crept into them. A little 
later, our troops having driven the enemy back half a mile, 
I inspected one of the air-raid shelters he had hastily dug, 
and the work, done at feverish speed, was highly com- 
mendable. This particular shelter was fully twenty feet 
square, the earth roof being supported by props cut from 
the pines in the forest. 

The Vaga fight lasted from eleven at night till seven 
the following morning, when it was considered expedient 
to “‘call it off’. If we had been able to back up the attack 
with more men a more decisive result might have been 
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secured, but the enemy was in fairly strong force and we had 
to be content with the little achieved. 

Casualties on our side were mercifully clight, but they 
included one young officer who had sat on my right at the 
mess supper before the zero hour. He was a fine, promising 
young officer and, leading a handful of men with grenades, 
literally threw himself into the wire. 

In the heat of a skirmish one doesn’t take much notice 
of an incident like that : it is afterwards, when the reaction 
sets in and the mind ponders, that the depression is often 
acute. So it was with me, anyway. 

In the sunshine of a beautiful summer’s morning, the 
troops began to wend their way back to the base where they 
could cross the river to the village. Grateful, perhaps, for 
the cessation of hostilities, the enemy ceased his fire. Our 
men had done a good night’s work, but they were not preen- 
ing themselves about it. A great many of them had never 
been under fire before, and their gencral bearing as we moved 
back was a tribute to their sense of military discipline. 

It was during this fight on the Vaga that we picked up 
the “‘walking-sticks’” made of twisted wire which the 
prisoners informed us were used by the commissars to help 
on the laggards when they showed signs of funking. 

We crossed the river to the village and met the other half 
of the contingent as they returned from the right bank. 
They had suffered a number of casualties, mostly wounded | 
men ; and these casualties had been the result of rifle-fire 
from the snipers in the trees. 

We gathered for a belated breakfast in the old mess. 
The Colonel, grave of expression, due probably to physical 
tiredness, took his place at the head of the pinewood table. 
As the young officers drifted in to take their places, he gave 
them a kindly nod and asked the question : “Well, and how 
did you get on?’’ All very simple: all very beautiful, if 
there is any beauty in warfare. 


Chapter Twelve 


Mutiny up the river—British officers murdered as they slept— 
Grogan’s guns to the rescue—Swift action by Ironside— 
The menace of the Dwina. 


WHEN I ARRIVED BACK AT BERESNIK FROM THE VAGA FRONT 
there was a “‘surface’’ atmosphere of calm, but it didn’t take 
long to get beneath it. The falling of the river waters was 
sufficient in itself to justify forebodings, but few outside the 
Staff Officers were in a position to appreciate all this might 
mean in a case of emergency—withdrawal at quick notice. 

This was a time when everybody closely connected with 
headquarters slipped an invisible muzzle over their mouths 
and assumed a disarming smile. That is typical of the 
British when they’re in a tight corner : it isn’t indifference 
and it isn’t resignation : it is just sheer readiness to accept 
whatever may be in store for them, the consoling thought 
being that they will give as much as they receive while 
they’re on their feet. It is the manner in which they seek 
to change the topic of conversation that affords a clue to 
the general position. They will switch away from military 

matters to yarn about their gardens or loves at home : they 
- will tell of their adventures in the field of sport. But try to 
get closer to their thoughts and they will shrug their shoul- 
ders and imply that they don’t know and certainly don’t . 
care. 

My exertions on the Vaga front had taken a good deal 
out of me, for you can’t keep it up all night without feeling 
a bit of a headache on the morrow. So immediately after 
reporting back at Beresnik I slipped into my tent, shaved and 
bathed in a spoonful of water, and lay down to sleep. The 
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mess with the cheery inquiry : “‘Haa did yer git on larst 
night, sir ? Much of a show ?” And then he placed before me 
a bundle of mail—letters and newspapers from home. They 
were old, it’s true, but they were as wine to a thirsty soul. 
What if the letters did include a couple of unpaid bills? 
There was a smile to be gained from the knowledge that a 
tailor who knows his business and has faith in the justice 
of all things will follow the trail of a debtor even to the 
back parlour of an Eskimo’s igloo. It is the curious juxta- 
position of things that provides half the humour of this life. 

The newspapers were precious, even if there wasn’t a 
word in them about our operations in Russia. Not a word. 
In England they were still celebrating the signing of the 
Armistice in France, Victory balls were being held in every 
available hall, cricket was shining in all its glory, and... 
the Derby had been won by “Grand Parade’. That re- 
minded me : back in Archangel, long before, a pretty sub- 
stantial “sweep” had been organized, and I happened to 
know the fellow who drew “Grand Parade’’. (I learned long 
afterwards that he sold his ticket for five roubles because he 
didn’t think the horse had a chance. The first prize was in 
the neighbourhood of five thousand roubles.) If it should 
seem absurd to drag in that incident, accept the sugges- 
tion that campaigning, even under great difficulties, cannot 
dislodge the love of sport from a British soldier’s heart. 

In the afternoon of that day I went for a walk with an 
officer far down the left bank of the Dwina. One of the 
photographs I took shows the officer standing on a sandbank 
in the river : it conveys some idea of the gravity of the situa- 
tion at that time. It would, I thought, take all the skill of the 
best native pilot to show the way back to Archangel down 
that river. There were dismal stories afloat of the craft, 
especially barges, that were grounded for the season : the 
most reliable transport was a small launch drawing about 
six inches of water, and even then one had to be careful 
to keep to the right and narrow channels. 

During this walk I learned something that, from a 
professional point of view, was unfortunate for me. It was a 
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heavily-veiled rumour that the Bolsheviks were medi- 
tating an attack on Beresnik itself, the grandiose idea being 
the wiping out of headquarters. The idea was not so pre- 
posterous as it might appear on paper: anything might 
happen in a campaign of this description. Behind the village 
of wooden huts lay the forest, and beyond the forest, a con- 
siderable distance away to the west, were the enemy troops. 

Our forces were scattered over the country, and there 
couldn’t have been more than two hundred reliable men in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Ironside’s headquarters. 
It was one of those rumours, however, that are too serious 
to be taken seriously—if that term is permissible. It was 
discreet to pretend that one hadn’t heard it and leave the 
other fellow to broach the subject. All the same, I decided 
to abandon my prearranged journey to Troitsa again in 
order to see how Dyer’s Battalion (the “‘converted”’ prisoners) 
comported themselves in their new role. 

That was one reason why I didn’t see my friends Barr 
and Finch again. Early next morning news came down the 
river from Troitsa that the Russians had revolted. 

The official record of that mutiny conveys very little to 
the lay mind, its military terseness 1s in consonance with 
British military tradition. ... 


“On 7 July a determined mutiny took place in the 
grd Company of the 1st Bn. Slavo-British Legion and 
the Machine-Gun Company of the 4th Northern 
Rifle Regiment, who were in reserve on the right bank 
of the Dwina. Three British officers and four Russian 
officers were murdered, and two British and two Russian 
officers were wounded. The mutiny was suppressed 
by the action of the British officers and by gunfire 
brought to bear on the camp. Invaluable assistance 
was rendered in this emergency by the naval personnel 
of the flotilla.” | 


It went on to say that a number of the Russian mutineers 
were tried by court martial and shot, and the battalion was 
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disarmed and sent to the lines of communication as a labour 
unit. The ringleaders, taking a number of men with them, 
escaped to the Bolsheviks. 

That, as I say, was the military way of recording the 
facts of the mutiny. Coldly, tersely, dispassionately—and 
rightly so, perhaps, for as Kipling says, the Army doesn’t 
advertise. To my more sensitive mind, it was one of the 
most poignant dramas in the whole history of the Expedition, 
and must have gone far towards convincing the General 
Staff at home that it was a matter of sheer impossibility to 
work hand in hand with the Russians. It might have been 
different under the old Czarist régime when officers were 
men who had been born and bred in the profession of soldier- 
ing. I say it might have been, although history offers little 
substantiation of the argument. 

The Russian soldier, as we of the Expedition found him, 
didn’t care on which side he was fighting so long as he was 
satisfied that he was on the winning side. He had no sense 
of loyalty, but I have endeavoured to mitigate that weak- 
ness in him because of the desolate and isolated conditions 
in which the average peasant-soldier lives. His intelligence 
is of so low a standard that he knows only one power— 
physical power. 

You have read of the pride with which the British officers 
had taken over the task of drilling these Bolshevik prisoners 
on the island of Bahkaritza. When General Ironside en- 
trusted the job to these officers he did not withhold his fears 
that they might meet with seemingly insuperable difficulties, 
but the credit accruing to them in the event of success would 
be all the greater. The N.C.O.s, too, were picked for their 
sterling qualities, not the least of which was supreme tact. 
Day after day, week after week, month after month, the 
training went on. And there wasn’t the remotest semblance 
of that harshness of discipline with which we associate Army 
training at home. Officers and N.C.O.s were kind and help- 
ful. They even organized a band, and many parades had 
taken place in Archangel with Dyer’s Battalion marching 
through the Troitsky Prospekt to the rhythm of their own 
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march and a flag of their own design flying. If at that time 
they were already nurturing plans for a mutiny, they were 
excellent actors, for they appeared to joy in their khaki and 
rifle equipment, actually lending the impression that they 
considered themselves of a higher standard than the Russian 
troops who were serving with us. They were a striking body 
of men physically, and some of them—only some—were of 
high intelligence. These, as suggested by the General Staff, 
were probably the ringleaders. 

Ironside himself was deeply impressed by these men. 
I’m satisfied of that, although he is the last man in the 
world easily to be deceived. He was carrying out an experi- 
ment that had been forced on him by a combination of 
circumstances : the time was approaching when he would 
have to leave the Archangel Russian Force to its own devices 
and it was essential so to encourage them that they would not 
feel any sense of desertion. As a piece of propaganda, too, 
the training of this battalion came within the domain of 
genius : to have inspired these erstwhile prisoners, taught 
them to differentiate between their apparently happy lot 
and the brutalized life they had led with the Bolsheviks— 
all this might have contributed to a solution of the problems 
by which the country was afflicted. 

Frequently, and in spite of the arduous duties he was 
shouldering, Ironside left his headquarters, crossed the 
harbour to the island and went among the men, chatting to 
and advising them : it was a fraternal spirit he endeavoured 
to inculcate. 

The Russians fighting with us would have shot these 
prisoners out of hand in the beginning, but General Ironside 
made it quite plain that he would not brook any such action. 
Perhaps he could see further than they : vindictiveness on 
their part when they were safe under the protection of the 
British troops would be certain to dictate violence on the 
part of the Bolsheviks if they should take the Province after 
our withdrawal. At least, that is how I read the General’s 
mind at that time. 

Here, then, is the story of the mutiny and the murders 
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as I gathered it on the morning when news was brought 
down the river from Troitsa. 

Apart from the “trouble” coming up the river, which 
Captain Barr had told me about at Beresnik, the battalion 
behaved itself splendidly. Orders were to march from the 
river-bank up the long slope to the village, now a collection 
of empty wooden houses. 

There they camped for the night, and it was understood 
that they would go into action on the following day. 

Still not the slightest sign of discontent or brooding 
mutiny. Ostensibly, they were happy in their environment 
and loyal to the officers whom they had come to regard as 
friends. 

Captain Barr and his friend Captain Finch (the name 
of the third British officer eludes me even after diligent 
search through records) retired for the night. They chose an 
empty hut that had two small sleeping compartments. 

They had given orders to the men about the arrange- 
ments for the morrow, and, after a tiring day, “‘got down into 
their kip’’. 7 

Poor Finch ! He never awoke from the deep sleep into ~ 
which he had fallen. His scoundrelly batman—one of the 
Russians to whom he had extended many kindnesses— 
stole into the room and shot him through the head with a 
rifle bullet. When he was found by the relieving force he 
didn’t appear to have moved : death had come as quickly 
as that. 

The murder of Captain Finch appeared to have been 
the signal for the general mutiny and a ferocious attack on all 
officers and N.C.O.s—British and loyal Russians. 

Instantly the village on the summit of the hill leaped 
into murderous violence. Captain Barr awoke, realized 
what had occurred, sprang through a window and gained 
the open. Very quickly he must have seen that he was the 
only officer left of the company. There was a _ chance to 
escape—a chance in a million. 

Down yonder, on the river somewhere, there was a 
gunboat. And somewhere near the river, too, there was 
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Brigadier-General Grogan with his artillery. In truth, it was 
Grogan who was the first of those outside to realize that 
something amiss had occurred on the hill-top. He came to a 
speedy decision : he sent over a few shells right into the 
midst of the mutineers. That gave Barr the chance in a 
million : he ran for the river a mile away. 

The assassins turned a machine-gun on him as he ran. 
But he reached the river and, although he had been hit in 
twenty places, dived in and actually swam five hundred 
yards to the gunboat. He was unconscious when they got 
him aboard and was never able to give any version of the 
mutiny. In the hospital barge at Beresnik they did every- 
thing that was humanly possible to save him, but he had 
passed through too great an ordeal, and after lingering for 
some time he died and was buried in Archangel. He and 
Captain Finch were brave young officers and could be ill 
spared. 

The mutiny must have come as a bitter blow to General 
Ironside. The news had no sooner been communicated to 
him than he was striding down to the river and boarding a 
launch. He was going up to Troitsa to get at the heart of the 
business : that was typical of the man. There he gave his 
orders, and for the rest of the day we waited to see the effect 
of the encircling movement that was made to recapture the 
mutineers. They were brought back to Beresnik the next 
morning—a very large batch of them. The trial was swift, 
but just : they had no defence, were even arrogant in their 
bearing now that they realized it was the end for them. They 
were executed orf the other side of the river, the grim work 
being done, as usual, by the loyal Russians who, while taking 
extreme pleasure in the task, tried vainly to conceal that 
cynical smile which, being interpreted, means : “I told you 
so.” 

About this time, it was generally known among the 
British officers, if not the troops, that we were not likely to 
go much higher up the River Dwina. Kolchak was unable 
to keep faith—if that is not too harsh a way of putting it. 
What, then, was the use of trying to push on to Kotlas if he 
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were not there to take over the lines of communication and 
allow us to leave the country ? 

In pursuance of my personal plans, I essayed the job 
of trying to get back to Archangel. There were certain 
features of the campaign with which I desired to make myself 
acquainted. I was satisfied that with the river water falling 
so rapidly it wouldn’t be ay easy matter to cover those two 
hundred miles of river, but I was wholly unprepared for the 
troubles that arose. . 

An iron steam barge, manned by three men of the 
Merchant Service, was going down from Beresnik, and with 
four or five air pilots and a colleague who was on his way 
home, I boarded her. It was to be a pretty rough passage so 
far as the very ordinary comforts of life were concerned, but 
that wasn’t to be taken into account. It was a case of sleeping 
on the hatch in the open and making shift with what “iron 
rations” we were able to get before leaving. 

Just before casting off at Beresnik we took on a dis- 
reputable-looking Russian river pilot. He was mainly 
responsible for the trials we were called on to endure, and 
on one occasion he almost received the short shrift he 
merited. 

As we passed the many barges grounded on sandbanks 
we prepared ourselves for trouble, but this pilot, black-. 
whiskered and sullen, pretended that he knew every inch 
of the riverway. 

We got through the first night, but day had just dawned 
when, in passing through a channel dishearteningly narrow, 
we ran full tilt into a sandbank that hadn’t yet showed above 
the surface of the water. The black-whiskered pilot turned 
from the wheel-house and sat down on the iron deck, 
grinning in a tantalizing manner. The captain in charge 
hadn’t time to attend to him. He tried full steam astern : 
it would have been easier to move a warship with a crow- 
bar. The faster the revolutions of the engine the greater the 
danger of sucking in sand to the boilers. 

The airmen, who included an American who was an 
artist in improvisation, rowed ashore in the dinghy with an 
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anchor and cable, then returned so that all of us could pull 
away and add at least a little strength to the engine which 
was now panting and choking. We made no impression. 
We were there for good unless a miracle happened. One or 
two small launches passed us in our plight : they could do 
nothing for us save pass the word on lower down the 
river. 

The American airman rigged up some tackle quickly 
and performed a feat of angling that shifted a little of the 
shadow from the crowd : he landed a fine three-pound fish, 
cleaned it and cooked it in double-quick time. I hadn’t seen 
fishing done so expeditiously since we dropped a Mills 
bomb in the water, stunned a “catch” and grabbed it 
from the river as it floated. 

In the midst of all this excitement, the Russian pilot 
slipped round to the starboard side of the barge and got 
into the dinghy. And it wasn’t his intention to go in search of 
help either. We surprised him just as he was swinging the 
oars into the rowlocks. We persuaded him to return to the 
barge—at least the revolver did. He sat down on the deck 
and intimated that he intended to stay there for the duration 
of the war. 

Another day and night passed and we werestill marooned. 
Small boats were becoming more numerous now, but none 
was big enough to give us a tow. 

It was essential that I should get to Archangel without 
delay,-and on the suggestion of the captain, a colleague and 
I rowed ashore in the dinghy. The intention was to get as 
far down as possible towards Archangel by using ponies 
through the forest land : then we might find the water deeper 
and continue our journey by boat. 

It was a long and tortuous trail down that left bank, and 
occupied fully twelve hours. Then to our relief we arrived 
at a point north of Emetskoe where the river was broad and 
apparently deep. More satisfying to the soul was the gunboat 
resting at anchor. 

We reached the gunboat and the Navy gave us the 
welcome that is traditional the world over. Down in the 
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wardroom I enjoyed the approved hospitality : it was stimu- 
lating and tasted better than any drink I had ever known. 
From there we were transferred to a river steamer bound for 
Archangel with a number of winter-time officers who were 
on their way home to England The gunboat went on 
upstream : it was in Archangel I learned of the disaster that 
awaited it there: the Bolsheviks managed to cut adrift a 
barge heavily laden with ammunition : the barge crashed 
into the gunboat, exploded its cargo and destroyed a 
number of gallant fellows. 

On the steamer to which I had transferred there was 
a good deal of jubilation among those who were going 
home. To one officer I made the remark, almost in reproach 
perhaps: “So you’re forsaking Russia?” He replied very 
expressively : ‘God has done that already.” 

Strangely, the river near the entry to the harbour of 
Archangel was more impeded by sandbanks than higher 
up. We were in sight of the city when the telegraph clanged 
the ‘Full astern’. The Russian skipper had detected the 
bank on which we had nearly run: the yellow sand could 
be seen under the surface. What now ? 

The fellows on their way home were not going to be 
stranded if there was the slightest chance of going ahead. 
They begged the Russian skipper to take a chance, speed up 
his engines and make a dash through the shallow water. 

He refused point-blank, intimating that although the 
boat was of shallow draft, it hadn’t a ghost of a chance of 
getting through. He was tried with a bribe of paper roubles : 
he waved it aside—his boat was of more importance than 
our haste. We tried him with cajolery : he clicked his fingers 
in derision. 

Then a brain-wave came to one of the officers. He found 
in his “gear” a rum bottle in which remained no more than 
a finger’s length. Saved from his rations—don’t ask me how. 
Holding the bottle above his head, he shouted to the Russian 
skipper on the bridge that if he would make the attempt to 
dash through the shallows the rum was his. 

The effect was electrifying. The yell of “Da, da” (yes, 
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yes), came bellowing down to us on deck. He grabbed at the 
telegraph to the engine-room. The engine whipped up a 
speed it could never have known before. The screw dug its 
teeth into the sand: the river water for a radius of fifty 
yards was turned a vivid yellow, but . . . we got through 
to deep water to the accompaniment of wild cheering. 
Personally, I am not partial to rum, but since that day I 
have found myself bowing rather respectfully to it when I 
see it on the table or behind a bar. 

And so, after many adventures, and not a few dramas 
inseparable from war in any clime, I found myself back 
again in Archangel. 

The atmosphere had changed once more—and for the 
worse. The fact was apparent the instant one stepped off 
the boat to the preestin. 


Chapter Thirteen 


The nerves of the populace—Sir Henry Wilson explains at home 
—A hero goes by—Fear of being left to the enemy—lIll 
news travels fast—Revolts are so infectious—Ironside’s 
position becoming more scrious—Twelve thousand men 
up the river or “in the blue’’. 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN AN ERRONEOUS IMPRESSION ENGENDERED 
by the knowledge that many new troops had arrived from 
England, but it seemed to me that Archangel had become 
thronged with civilians. They were better clothed, too, and 
distinctly arrogant in their attitude. 

Of course, it was the old nervous fear consequent on 
the imminent withdrawal of our troops : only that fear had 
now become what may be called dangerous resignation to 
the inevitable. Natural diplomacy was to ingratiate them- 
selves with the enemy, or rather with the spies of the enemy, 
who were known by us to be numerous in the city. 

There was a curious liveliness in the main thoroughfare, 
the Troitsky Prospekt, and conversation was no longer 
carried on in subdued tones. There was no giving way to 
troops on the pavements, it was push and get through. 

When I went up to headquarters at the Town Hall I 
found it all bustle and irritability—it missed the steadying 
influence of Ironside, now two hundred miles up the river. 
New officers who had recently come from England were 
tackling any sort of job, no matter how menial : and every- 
body’s ears were set back for news from the front. Rumour 
had bred rumour : I was glad to be able to scotch a few of 
them. | 

The mutiny had been enlarged on, although our people 
at Archangel did not appreciate how serious it actually was, 


coming, as it did, at a time when Ironside must have been 
162. 
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disconcerted by news of Kolchak’s failure and the orders from 
London. 

At the time when I got back to Archangel on this trip 
it would have been no exaggeration to say that down at 
Beresnik and slightly beyond we had twelve thousand 
troops literally “up in the blue’”’. With the low water of the 
Dwina militating against us, the Bolsheviks might have made 
disaster out of mishap if they could have cut through the 
forest lands to the river between Archangel and Beresnik. 
They must have known of the precariousness of Ironside’s 
position : what they didn’t know (and consequently feared) 
was his personal strength as a military leader. His ability to 
extricate his force was never doubted at home, but I fancy 
that what agitated the Whitehall mind at the time was the 
fear that the extrication might mean considerable losses of 
men and material—and prestige. 

There were pessimists at the Archangel headquarters, 
and there were optimists who said, with a flourish : “You 
can safely leave everything to Ironside.” Unfortunately, 
these optimists were men without a great deal of experience 
of the country. 

Among the Russian civilians the news of the mutiny at 
Troitsa had spread with rapidity, and those with whom I 
came in contact saw in it the beginning of the end. The little 
engineer to whom I have made reference was now disposed 
to inquire of me the chances of his getting to England with 
his wife and young baby. I had called on them out of courtesy, 
and while the ebullient Russian was not quite so arrogant 
as on the previous occasion, I did notice a change in his 
household comforts. On the table in the dining-room there 
were many delicacies that I would have associated only 
with a peaceful and prosperous environment : there was a 
bottle of vodka, too. Where it all came from in these days I 
couldn’t imagine, for we of the Expedition had long since 
concluded that stomachs and palate were a nuisance—they 
couldn’t be satisfied, so it was logical to forget their existence. 

Of course, the little fellow had heard all about the mutiny 
up the river: he had heard, too, that others were being 
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fomented, but I couldn’t drag anything of value out «. 
him. 

I endeavoured to mollify him about that mutiny, assur- 
ing him that it was a minor affair, and had been speedily 
suppressed. He replied to that with a rude gesture: he 
flicked his neck with finger and thumb, which means in 
Russia : ‘You are talking like a drunken man.” He couldn’t 
understand how anyone who had been on the spot could 
have taken so mild and immature an impression of the affair. 
He was so emphatic about the magnitude of it all that he 
very nearly convinced me that weariness had led me to 
exaggerate its importance. 

And I fear that in England, too, there was very little 
concern. What was this affair in North Russia compared 
with all that happened in Western Europe ? That was the 
attitude. 

Well, here is what the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, Sir Henry Wilson, thought of it. The excerpt quoted 
is from his Memorandum to the Secretary of State for War, 
Mr. Winston Churchill : 


‘TI do not care to dwell on what might have hap- 
pened had the Russian mutinies occurred before the 
arrival of the two splendid brigades commanded by 
Brigadier-Generals Grogan and Sadleir-Jackson. To 
anyone in the least conversant with the facts the 
charges that have been made in certain quarters—that 
the relief forces were not required—are simply gro- 
tesque.. 

‘“‘A further accusation has been made that instead 
of loyally carrying out the Government’s policy of 
withdrawal, which was decided in March, we attempted 
to embark on a far-reaching project of invasion into 
the heart of Russia and only drew back under the 
pressure of public opinion. A glance at the documents 
annexed [communications with the Generals con- 
cerned] will suffice to show that such statements are 
utter moonshine. 


of 
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“The necessity for striking a heavy blow at the 
enemy immediately before our withdrawal, in order 
to disengage the front and allow the operation to be 
conducted without interference, was, as I have already 
stated, submitted to the War Cabinet, and accepted by 
them after thorough discussion. 

*The objective which would ensure the desired result 
being achieved was Kotlas, the Bolshevik river base, 
the destruction of which would make it impossible for 
the enemy to follow us down the Dwina for a consider- 
able time. It so happened that at the time when the 
preparations for this operation were being first dis- 
cussed, Kolchak’s right wing was successfully advanc- 
ing, and was already half way between Perm and 
Viatka with what appeared to be good prospects of | 
reaching Kotlas in a few weeks. Our projected blow at 
Kotlas, although an operation of strictly limited extent, 
was therefore intended to serve a double purpose, 
namely, of disengaging the front to facilitate our own 
withdrawal and of effecting a satisfactory junction of 
the North Russian and Siberian forces. 

‘The latter expectation proved illusory, but the 
former object still held good—and was not carried 
through only because the abnormally low water in the 
Dwina made it impossible for our flotilla to advance 
further.” 


(I may say now that I had the privilege of meeting 
Sir Henry Wilson at the War Office on my return from 
Russia in advance of the troops. Although he was too great 
a soldier and military leader to betray his emotions, I could 
feel that he was seriously disturbed by the position out there. 
His faith in General Ironside was rock-like.) 

Reverting to the conditions in Archangel, I left my little 
engineer with a good deal of misgivings in my mind about 
the immediate future. I fear that my experience of the 
Russians had so lowered my faith in them that suspicion 
had become a natural quality in me. And yet I could make 
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allowance for their instability in all the circumstances : 
they were in a cleft stick and expecting assassination after 
we had withdrawn. When one is fighting for life itself, one 
doesn’t stand on ceremony. 

Most of the officers at headquarters now were new to 
me : they hadn’t been in the country more than a month. 
Therefore it was sheer joy to come across an old-timer from 
whom I had parted in the early spring when the town was 
frozen in and you could have handled a live coal in an 
ecstasy. We were in the Prospekt at the time of meeting and 
greeting, and I remarked on the ill-behaviour of the civilian 
population (they were jostling us on the pavement as we 
stood there). 

“They know too much or too little,” he said. “Any 
friendships I formed among them in the beginning have 
long since been wiped out.” 

He paused, glanced across the street towards the harbour, 
and we both immediately stood to the salute. A small mili- 
tary funeral party was coming up from the water’s edge. 
They had brought my friend Captain David Barr down 
from Beresnik. He had died from his wounds. 

My friend and I recalled the fun we’d had with Barr and 
Finch in the party at the Troitsky mess, then remained 
silent for quite a while after the simple cortége had gone on. 

*““The town seems to have become suddenly prosperous,” 
I said, swinging off at a tangent as we walked along. ‘‘What’s 
the secret ?”’ 

“There are so many secrets in this town,” he said, “‘that 
it’s safest to have your revolver ready in case you bump into 
one without being invited. They know we’re getting out 
soon, and my view is that we’re more likely to get a kick 
in the pants from the townspeople than from any ‘Bolo’ 
down the river. Whatever you do, don’t go out without your 
‘probusk’ (permit) to-night.” 

The streets were controlled after dark by a Russian 
Civil Guard : they were armed with rifle and bayonet and 
were authorized to stop anybody, soldier or civilian, and 
demand to see the permit that allowed one to be abroad. 
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“They were very polite when we first arrived here, you’ll 
remember,” said my friend. “They’ve forgotten how to 
say their piece. It used to be ‘Probusk pajaluster’ (please) ; 
now it’s ‘Probusk’ with a slight inflection that means ‘and be 
damned quick about it’.”’ © 

I told him of my conversation with the little engineer 
and the suggestion of revolts to come in the city. 

*“We’re on the look-out for that,” he said. ‘‘I went down 
to Solombolo, near the gorla, the other night to meet a timber 
merchant by appointment. He wasn’t at home, but somebody 
directed me to another house and I went there, walking 
straight in with the old familiarity. To my surprise I walked 
into a room in which eight or nine men were sitting round 
the table, and they jumped to their feet the instant Ipushed 
open the door. They were a tough-looking crowd—sugges- 
tive of the dock labourer. The merchant I was seeking spoke 
to them and then drew me outside. He made no reference 
to his friends, nor did I. It wasn’t difficult to guess what they 
were talking about—everybody’s talking like that.” 

No, it was far from being a comfortable situation about 
that time. I fell to wondering how General Maynard and 
his force were faring at Murmansk and below. My friend 
said : 

“I heard the other day that Maynard has been doing 
some strenuous work. They had a very rough winter up 
there.” 

““Where are they now ? How far south has he strung his 
line ?” 

“Half of them are ‘echeloned’ around Kandalaksha 
on the Murmansk railway : the advanced positions are at 
Kem and Soroka.” 

From the official report published long afterwards, I 
find confirmation of my fears at the time of which I’m writing 
that all was not well with Maynard’s Force. During that 
long journey from north to south and south to east I had 
seen for myself a good deal of the arduous responsibilities 
resting on the Murmansk Force. That ramshackle railway 
through a bleak, snow-driven country, the superhuman 
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feats that would have to be performed in any action against — 
the enemy, the spirit of revolt among the Russians supposed 
to be working with the Expedition ! 

I recall a hurried conversation I had with General Iron- 
side about a month before he went up the river to Beresnik. 
I had heard that he was going from Archangel to meet 
Genera] Maynard at a point near Kem. At that time, I was 
one of very few in Archangel who knew that we contem- 
plated withdrawing, and believing that this meeting between 
the Generals was either in the nature of a conference on the 
proposed evacuation, or concerned some trouble that might 
have arisen at Murmansk with the Russians, I asked the 
General with my usual pertness : “Do I go with you ?” 

“You do not,” said Ironside with a smile of toleration. 
*“‘This is purely a friendly meeting between Maynard and 
myself. I’d like to see him and I believe he’d like to see me. 
This is the first time out here we have had a chance of 
meeting.” 

He was away from Archangel only a short while; I 
didn’t find out what had happened beyond this : the two 
Generals met on the railway, walked away from the members 
of their staffs, had a chatty conversation, shook hands. and 
parted. 

In the official report I find this letter from the War 
Office to General Maynard, then at Kem: 


“17 JUNE, IQIQ. 

“From your telegram of 12 June, containing a 
description of the behaviour of the new Russian forces, 
it was already obvious that you had reached the limit 
of what you can do, and you must now concentrate 
your efforts on consolidating your present position, 
and, with the aid of the Russian officers now being 
sent you, on organizing and training the Russian 
troops. It is hoped that before long you will have the 
motor-boats, and also the tanks which are now bein 
prepared. : 

“Your British troops are to be congratulated on 
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having given a good example to the Russians once more, 
and your successful operations as a whole have done 
much to assist. Ironside. You will realize, however, 
that no risk must be run of upsetting Ironside’s plans 
by the transfer of any of his troops at this juncture, 
as so much depends on the success of this operation.”’ 


There it is, quite plain. General Maynard was experi- 
encing in the Kola Peninsula precisely the same sort of 
difficulties with which General Ironside had to contend— 
the sullen disloyalty of Russian troops. The Expedition was 
there to help them in their extremity, but they were ready 
at a moment’s notice to swing from one side to the other. 
One British soldier was worth fifty of them in the line. 

It was a terrible country in which to fight during the 
winter ; it must have been almost as bad in the summer 
when the snow-covered ground was turned to swamp. 

(I have already said that it is over much of this part of 
the country that the Finns are fighting at the time of this 
writing : I can find it in my heart to be sorry not only for 
them, but for the poor devils of peasant-soldiers serving 
the Soviet. It isn’t so much a case of marching to a given 
point as floundering through the snow (or the swamps) 
without any clear knowledge of the objective. The enemy 
with the rifle is not more to be feared than the snow 
and bitter freezing temperature—or the swamps and 
lakes.) 

General Maynard’s position in the north was a great 
responsibility. By this time the War Cabinet at home had 
decided on the withdrawal just as soon as Ironside could 
complete his plans at Archangel, or on the Dwina front. 
Maynard must have known that he would have to hold on 
until Ironside’s force was safely out. 

In an earlier portion of this book I suggested that if the 
evacuation from Archangel took place in the spring when 
the country was frozen, his way back to Murmansk would 
have been across the snow-trail to the Murmansk railway. 
If it took place in the summer, he could have taken the 
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White Sea route, or skirt that sea to Kem and join the Mur- 
mansk railway. Therefore Maynard had to keep the “‘coast”’ 
clear from Murmansk to Soroka at the foot of the Kola 
Peninsula. 

There was really very little between the positions of the 
two Generals ; that is, the precariousness and responsibilities 
of them. 

I lay no claim to any knowledge of military tactics, 
although I have met a good many leaders, including the 
great Admiral Togo, soon after he sank the Russian 
Baltic Fleet in the Straits of Tu’shima, but I do say now that 
the work of General Ironside and General Maynard with 
this North Russian Expeditionary Force added a fine page 
to the military history of this country. 

Aware of all the difficulties they were encountering, 
not only on their respective fronts, but in the handling of 
sentiment at home, I felt there were times when they were 
moved to cry out to the politicians and people at home : 
“For pity’s sake, let us get on with our job as soldiers and 
take the shackles from our wrists.” Had the war spirit not died 
down in England, this Expedition would have been followed 
avidly : but the glamour was not there, or, at least, the 
glamour that is supposed to attach to warfare had died out 
and the people refused to be swung away from their peace 
celebrations. | 

If only the country had known of the tenseness of the 
situation in Archangel and down the River Dwina, it would 
have held its breath in apprehension. Ironside, with over 
twelve thousand gallant men, was two hundred miles up 
that river. The enemy was strong—stronger by comparison 
than he might have imagined—and the waters of the river 
were falling visibly each succeeding hour. 

It became a solemn ritual at Beresnik—that going down 
to the water’s edge and measuring. The damp sand showed 
where the water had been ; and we knew that in the morn- 
ing when we went there again to examine our sticks which 
we had thrust into the edge the night before there would 
be another whispered : “Four more inches down.”’ 
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If there had been roads on either side of the river it 
would have been a simple matter to retire without much 
risk of suffering many casualties, but the river was the only 
exit to Archangel. 

A War Office appreciation of a position, no matter in 
what part of the world, is generally worded in the coldest 
and most dispassionate words that can be discovered in the 
dictionary. For an analogy, one must look for a description 
of a chess match. But in the Official Appreciation of the 
Situation on the Archangel Front, there occurs this passage : 


“Our main asset is the strong character of General 
Ironside, whose personality has strengthened morale 
wherever he has been able to come into direct contact 
with his troops, and who enjoys the full confidence 
of the Russians, both soldiers and politicians.” 


Latterly, Sir (William) Edmund Ironside, now Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, has been much publicized, and 
many have been the descriptions given of his character—aloof, 
gruff, and so forth. To those who served under him in North 
Russia he was just “Big Bill’, who could put a nervous 
“Tommy” at ease in two seconds. There was always a 
“right time” to approach him : that was when he had his 
tobacco-pipe going comfortably on the /eft side of his mouth. 
Then, he would talk in friendly fashion and as though life 
were no more than a joke that one liked or didn’t worry 
about. And when he was worried he could assume the 
proportions of a giant in fable. 

And it was the height of discretion to keep out of his 
way at such times. I’m afraid there were occasions when I 
rather got on his nerves: in the pursuit of knowledge I 
was never one to stand on ceremony, but always went to the 
fountain head, and not on my knees either. Once or twice, 
when I insinuated myself into his presence and dared to 
venture a few criticisms of this and that, he began by frown- 
ing like a thunder-cloud, then relaxed in his chair, lit his 
pipe, gazed at me wonderingly and seemed to be saying to 
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himself : “I don’t know whether to have this b—— shot, or 
go home to smoke my pipe in comfort and leave him to take 
over the command.” On the whole, however, we got on 
very well : at any rate, I admire him now as I did then, and 
that’s a pretty good test over twenty years. 

But to get back to the “atmosphere’”’ in Archangel on 
this last visit of mine—when I returned down the Dwina 
after the mutiny. Rumours and whisperings were so rife 
that it was dangerous to strike a match in the street lest the 
whole city be blown up. The refugees who had come from 
the south were spreading panic, so I concluded : they had 
seen so many horrors down there that they didn’t require 
to be very imaginative in order to start an attack of nerves 
in a townsman. I confess that I myself had seen some grim 
spectacles that had been left behind in villages raided by 
the Bolsheviks, and if I had been in the Archangel civilian’s 
place I would not have felt particularly happy. 

There is a streak of cruelty in the primitive-minded 
peasant-soldier that is below the level of a wild animal, 
except perhaps the cowardly wolf. He knows only one 
law—self-preservation ; he subordinates every other in- 
stinct to that law. When he feels that death has to be dealt 
out to an enemy in the field, he concentrates al] his animal 
fury on the deed, often venting spleen on the lifeless body 
that suggests he himself has become a raging maniac. It 
is as though he calls to mind all the cruelties that have been 
visited on his class throughout the generations and seeks to 
avenge them. It was my lot to see the bodies of four men who 
had been trapped in a boat on the Dwina : they were Russian 
civilians who had been assisting the Expedition. Not content 
with shooting them dead in the boat, the attackers took the 
bodies ashore, stripped them of clothing and added mutilation 
to their deeds. 

We found this strain to be inherent among the youngsters 
of Archangel, and Ironside handled that minor problem in a 
manner typically British. Russian boys, fighting in the 
streets among themselves, became fiendish in their tactics : 
once he had got his opponent down on the ground, an aggres- 
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sor would grab at anything within reach—a stone for prefer- 
ence—and beat the features of the helpless one into an un- 
recognizable mass. No sense of chivalry, no craving for any- 
thing save to reduce the opponent to utter immobility. 

General Ironside heard the reports brought to him and 
decided that it was part of his mission to inculcate the spirit 
of manliness into these larrikins. He picked a couple of 
excellent fellows from his British N.C.O.s, rigged up a 
barracks to be devoted entirely to the boys rescued from the 
streets, and said to the N.C.O.s : ‘“Teach these kids to box 
in the manly British way.” To the boys themselves, he said : 

“I’m going to try to make young soldiers of you so that 
you may take your place among the Russian soldiers now 
defending you against the Bolsheviks. I’m actually going to 
put you in khaki uniforms, and, what is more, I’m going to 
see that you’re paid a soldier’s wage according to your 
worth. How do you like that ?” 

They didn’t wait to think. It was auchin dobra (very good) 
with them. Go ahead with the plans. 

The school had been in progress some weeks when I 
went out to the suburb to see how many potential world’s 
champions had been discovered among the lads. The British 
sergeant called a few of them out into the yard to give a 
demonstration, and it was really exhilarating to mark the 
progress made, I thought. There was only one little, 
freckle-faced fellow of twelve who hung back from the vigor- 
ous game, and when the sergeant was insisting I suggested 
that the little fellow needed to be brought along gently so 
that he might assimilate the tricks of the game. 

“‘He’s rather delicate and shy, sergeant,” I said, “and 
probably of a better stock than the majority of these malchiks.”’ 

The sergeant jerked his head in a gesture of helplessness. 

*You’re wrong, sir,” he said, “but I can’t blame you for 
making a mistake. The more I try to understand these 
Russkies, the more they get me down. The C.O. wants me to 
do all I can for ’em—give ’em a better idea of life. I’ve tried 
talking to °em in my own way with a bit of their lingo thrown 
in : Pve been kind to ’em and patted ’em on the head when 
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they’ve shown up well at drill. But I’m coming to the con- 
clusion it would suit ’em better if I patted ’em on the head 
with something heavier than my hand.” 

“Yes, but that little fellow ”’ T said protestingly. 

“Yes, that little fellow,’ the sergeant echoed. “Looks 
a nice, quiet, inoffensive chicken, doesn’t he ? At the end of 
the first week he was in these barracks wages were paid out 
—only a few kopeks, it’s true. Less than an hour after the 
fall in for pay order there was a hell of a row, but that kid 
there with the freckles and the angel look in his eyes was more 
than holding his own with the best of the others. _ 

‘What had happened? Well, you know by this time 
that the Russky is a born gambler. These kids had no sooner 
got their army pay than they started in to play cards. That 
kid with the freckles had cleaned out the whole bunch in 
less than half an hour. When I came to inquire into the 
trouble, it didn’t take me long to find out that the kid’s 
father was a card-sharper down at Solombolo, and he’d 
passed on most of his tricks to his kid as a legacy, as you might 
say.” 

General Ironside’s experiment with these youngsters 
of the street was not devoid of nobleness in all the circum- 
stances, but like so many good intentions in this life it didn’t 
work out so well. 

Reference to inherent cruelty recalls to mind another 
incident that supplied an index to the character of the lower 
strata of humanity. We found it expedient to give out small 
contracts for haulage work to the civilians, who had to provide 
their own ponies and pole-wagons. Those men who hadn’t 
ponies were intrigued by the munificence of the pay and 
bought wherever they could. 

The death from exhaustion of a pony in the street led 
to one of our officers making a close inquiry into the affair. 
And this was the discovery made : the Russian civilian had 
obtained a haulage contract for seventy roubles. It would 
take him six days to complete the job. He bought a pony for 
about twenty roubles and deliberately calculated how long 
that pony could work without food. It died just as the job was 
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finished, so that the soulless “speculator”’ prided himself on 
having brought off a good deal. 

I know these are merely incidents, but I feel they serve 
the purpose at this juncture of illustrating some of the 
depressing phases of the work the Expedition had to tackle. 

The situation in Archangel, as I say, was touch and go 
about this time—July. The population of the town seemed 
to have increased enormously, and the sullenness was more 
provocative of thought and conjecture than open and avowed 
resentment against the proposed withdrawal of Ironside’s 
force. 

Among our own people, the British troops, commendable 
efforts had been made by headquarters to lessen the depres- 
sion inseparable from a British soldier’s life in that far-away 
country. The new troops couldn’t complain very loudly so 
far as “efforts” were concerned. Some of the new contingents 
had even brought their own bands (I shall never forget the 
thrill I derived from hearing bright music after months of 
dirges). 

We had even improvised a cinema ! Silent pictures, of 
course, for the talkies didn’t eventuate till six years later. 
I went along to this cinema with a number of officers and 
doctors from our hospitals. By this time we had a number of 
nurses in Archangel, and their presence in that wooden hall 
lent just that right touch of refinement that was a restorative 
to those who had weathered through the winter. 

To me, that entertainment was unreal. The changes that 
had taken place since my arrival in the town, months before, 
were too bewildering for a mind that had been weighed down 
by hard conditions in snow, ice and heat and the ineluctable 
chances of war. | 

It seemed to me that only the day before I had been 
looking across the frozen harbour at the ice-bound Dwina 
mouth and wondering what might lie ahead when the great 
thaw came and we could advance with gunboat, monitors 
and troops. Then, the Troitsky Prospekt had been covered 
with snow and great lumps of broken ice, with sleighs lurch- 
ing and dipping as they were hauled along by decrepit 
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ponies. Civilians, with half-cured animal skins covering their 
rags, untidy shapkas of fur on their heads, had ambled 
through the snow and slush, symbolizing in their mien every- 
thing that is meant by despair and hopelessness. 

All that aspect was gone now. In the wooden-walled 
cinema, where we sat on rude benches or stood about, there 
was light and even the semblance of gaiety, and the droll 
antics of Charlie Chaplin on the screen were surely never so 
much enjoyed. And yet there was that feeling of uncer- 
tainty—that knowledge that everything was forced and un- 
natural. 

One of the M.O.s began to tell me of his experiences. 
He had been out as long as I had and probably found some 
measure of enjoyment in the recounting of what had befallen 
him during the winter. He agreed that he wouldn’t have 
missed the experience for anything, especially that of attend- 
ing to cases of frostbite. 

There had been a time when I would have been horrified 
by his recital, but “hard knocks make one immune’’. He 
told me of soldiers who, being surprised, had leaped from 
their outpost huts without waiting to put on their valinki, or 
thick felt top-boots. They had been in the snow only a minute 
or two, but it was long enough to be caught by the deadly 
bite. And their limbs had been amputated, for medical 
science was unavailing. The juxtaposition of ideas is almost 
ludicrous, but I remember interrupting that doctor to talk 
about Captain Scott’s last journey in the Antarctic and the 
heroic death of Captain Titus Oates, who, according to 
Scott’s tragic diary, found long afterwards in the snow 
wastes of the Pole, suffered so severely from frostbite that 
only the stumps of his feet remained. Then, “‘he said he was 
going out of the tent and might be a long time. And so he 
walked out to his death like a brave English gentleman.” 
I had read that diary years before coming out to North 
Russia, and though the poignancy of the reading was un- 
bearable at that time, it came back to me that evening with 
even greater meaning. I had experienced at least a little of 
the Arctic cold and had seen cases and listened to stories 
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of that dread malady, frostbite. Even to-day a common 
chilblain starts me conjecturing seriously, for a chilblain, I 
presume, is a mild form of frostbite. 

Knowing that I was newly returned from Beresnik, 
there were discreet inquiries about the general situation, and 
it was easy to gather that while there might be a touch of 
nervousness among the troops, or rather the nervousness 
that comes from ignorance of what is going on in the 
““inside’’, the faith in Ironside was a tremendous tribute to 
the man. The General knew the country and the people 
and the language, and if they could think or act a day 
ahead of him they were more than clever. That was the 
attitude. 

Accompanied by an officer friend of the earlier days, 
I went along the fringe of the harbour. Freighters, and troop 
ships from England, were riding at anchor. So reassuring. I 
inquired of my friend the fate of the newspaper we had 
started a month or two back for the entertainment of the 
troops. He and I had assisted considerably in the starting of 
it. He had dropped out of it, he said : had no idea if it was 
still in “‘circulation”’. Didn’t care. 

But we recalled the difficulties that had attended the 
birth of the inevitable “rag’’, to the columns of which the 
early troops were invited to contribute their praise or venom. 
(An army newspaper has always proved an excellent safety- 
valve for explosive thoughts engendered by strict discipline : 
. and even an anonymous trifle of vituperation or irony at the 
expense of an officer or N.C.O. seems to have the effect of 
correcting the ways of the martinet.) 

We began by invading a Russian newspaper office that 
had been abandoned by the proprietor. There was plenty of 
type—English—to make a start with and headquarters put 
in a requisition for more to be sent from home. 

There were several compositors among the troops, and, 
of course, “bags of buckshee editors and contributors”. The 
only thing we lacked—and it was all-important—was the 
iron chase, or forme, in which the page of type has to be locked 
before printing can be attempted. And there was the title 
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—the standing title which would have to be cast in iron or 
steel. 

The pioneers of the movement were frankly stumped 
when they came to that chase and that standing title. It 
looked as though it would be necessary to send to England 
for the things, and that might mean months of waiting. 

Then somebody said : ““What about trying the Navy ?” 

There was a warship, a repair ship, lying at anchor in 
the harbour. Two of us went out in a dinghy with the object 
of appealing to the officer on duty for ideas at least. 

He listened to us very gravely—a charming, dignified 
fellow, so far removed from the baseness of newspaper- 
running that it approximated blasphemy on our part to be 
standing on the deck of his British warship appealing to him 
to forsake his more manly calling if only for the few minutes 
devoted to the conversation. 

He confessed that he hadn’t the remotest idea of a chase 
or how such a contrivance might be contrivable, but he 
fancied—only fancied—that if we went below with him to 
the wardroom and had a whisky-and-soda with him we 
might get a firmer grip of the problem. 

From the wardroom he sent an invitation to the Chief 
Artificer (I think) to come along and see if he could make 
head or tail of the proposition. The artificer listened with 
that respectful calmness that is traditional in the Navy. 
He asked the measurements, size of title required, and so 
forth. 

The military officer with me said, haltingly : 

“You do think it is possible to get it made ?” 

“Certainly, sir.”’ 

‘Where ? And when ?” 

‘““We should be able to let you have it first thing in the 
morning, sir, if that will meet your wishes.”’ 

And the goods were delivered. (Heaven’s blessing rest 
on the British Navy !) 

As I say, the newspaper did come out, but how long it 
ran I forget, even if I ever knew, for I adventured up the 
Dwina in time to escape the vengeance of any reader who 
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had been maligned in the sheet by anything I might have 
written. 

During that last visit to Archangel I came across two 
or three of our Anglo-Russian “agents’’ who had done such 
splendid work throughout the whole of the time the Expedi- 
tion had been there. These officers had been selected with 
infinite circumspection, although some of them were entirely 
new to Army work when they first came in. Their courage 
in extreme situations was of a nature to inspire even old 
soldiers. Their knowledge of the country and the people was 
profound and very seldom were they taken unawares. Here 
is an instance : 

Among the new officers who came to usin the summer was 
one who had seen much fine service in France. He was to 
“take over” at a point far up the Dwina and allow of the 
C.O. there returning to Archangel and so home. This new 
officer could not be persuaded that out there, in Russia, 
there was anything of a nature to excite a seasoned warrior. 
He went up the river to the small headquarters of the home- 
going C.O., and asked, somewhat petulantly, the supposed 
positions of the supposed enemy. He was referred to the 
local maps that had been drawn and were now pinned on 
the walls of the hut. He smiled rather contemptuously, said 
he wasn’t impressed, and proposed to go out alone and find 
the positions. He meant it. 

After all, it was no more hazardous than the reconnais- 
sances he had undertaken in France (that might have been 
the argument operating in his mind). He would go forward 
into the country to see for himself: he went so far as to 
doubt that there was any enemy within ten or twenty miles 
of him. 

Very well. He was offered the services of an ‘‘agent”’ 
who would direct him into the “blue”. He didn’t want an 
agent. He would go alone, as he had said. And off he went. 

But the officer who had submitted with commendable 
patience to all this was yet—a British officer. He instructed 
one of his best ‘“‘agents’’ to follow at a respectable distance 
and not to betray the fact that he was shadowing. 
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The new officer went far afield and saw—nothing. Nor 
was he aware of the “agent’s” near presence. Darkness was 
coming on. He came to a long, low-lying deserted hut some 
distance on his right side of the enemy lines. He walked 
around that hut, giving the interior a cursory glance through 
the broken windows. 

And the “agent” following saw something else: a 
Bolshevik, stealing warily after the officer, rifle in hand. 

The Bolshevik moved so quietly that the new officer 
in front of him heard nothing. The distance between the two 
men was no more than twenty yards, when the Bolshevik 
levelled his rifle to fire into the back of the officer walking 
away from him. 

The “agent’’ fired. It was quick work and accurate 
firing. The new officer stooped, examined the body, looked 
up and saw the “agent” standing there. And he said just 
this in his indignation : “What the devil do you mean by 
following me about the place ?” 


Chapter Fourteen 


Admiral Kolchak’s position—Russia “ringed’’ by small armies— 
Our arrangements for clearing out—Serious news from 
Onega—More mutinies—How a monastery was sacked by 
Bolsheviks—And recaptured. 


THE DIGRESSIONS FROM THE MAIN THEME, NOTED IN THE 
foregoing chapter, may be forgiven when one reflects on the 
many aspects of the North Russian Expedition that had to 
be covered, each calling for at least brief notice. An account 
that would be purely “military” might not satisfy the natural 
curiosity of the lay reader who likes to concern himself with 
the domestic and geographical conditions of a country. 
Wars do not last for ever. 

The question that must be paramount at this juncture 
is : What has become of Kolchak during all this period ? 

Without pretending to know more than others outside 
the immediate Staff Officers and the War Cabinet at home, 
I should say that Kolchak about this time was among the 
unhappiest men in Russia. If he had failed Ironside in his 
avowed intention to get to Kotlas and join hands there, it 
was because of the tremendous odds against him. Ironside 
had been firmly convinced in his own mind that he could 
lend invaluable aid to the Russian admiral who was sup- 
posed to be advancing towards him in that hoped-for 
union of forces: otherwise he would not have been so 
persistent in his appeals to the War Cabinet for approval of 
his plan of operations. 

Ironside was only too familiar with the weakness of the 
Russian soldiery in face of failure or the semblance of it: 
he must have had some knowledge of the similar troubles 
besetting Kolchak. For in a published letter to the War 


Office, General Ironside writes on 19 June, 1919 : 
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“Preparations for advance on Kotlas are nearing 
completion. Mine-sweeping commences to-morrow 
under air and flotilla bombardment. Enemy behaviour 
under bombardment should show their value and give 
indications of what his front line battalions intend to do. 
You can better judge of Kolchak’s operations than I can, 
but in any case two points should be borne in mind : 

(1) Russians are easily affected by success, and if 
there were any wavering* our arrival at Kotlas might 
just give that extra morale required. 

(2) That in any case I should be able to pull in Kol- 
chak’s right wing from the direction of Yarensk on the 
Witchegda and make a large reinforcement to the 
Russian Force, detailed from our forces to move just 
south of Kotlas by arming the badly armed and un- 
armed.” 


It may be permissible here again to stress the fact that 
the Expedition was doing no more than try to fulfil the 
obligations, or promiscs, incurred when Russia as a mon- 
archy was one of the Allies fighting against the common 
enemy, Germany. The British word had been given ; the 
British word must be kept, no matter what the cost. There 
may be arguments against all this, but these are the facts as 
Issaw them. Undoubtedly, Kolchak was already wrestling 
with the fear that he was leading a forlorn hope. He had 
essayed a task that was far beyond him, but that didn’t 
relieve either the British Government of that time or General 
Ironside from the responsibilities which they had shouldered. 

It may be advanced with some degree of justness that 
I have delayed too long the setting forth the exact position 
in every respect of Admiral Kolchak. On the other hand, 
there may be something to be said for “the logical con- 
tinuity”’ in framing such a work as this book. Not without 
modesty, it is submitted that now is the most opportune 
moment to set out the official side of affairs. 


* Presumably in Kolchak’s Force.—AUTHOR. 
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The personal narrative may be stayed at a point where 
the situation of our forces at Murmansk and Archangel 
had reached a serious, if not critical, stage. General Maynard 
and his forces were fighting a hard campaign in the north, 
Murmansk, and down the Peninsula as far as Soroka ; 
General Ironside, with his force split between Beresnik and 
Archangel, was encountering a host of difficulties. And the 
Russian troops that were supposed to be loyal to the old 
régime, and now fighting with us, were weakening in their 
allegiance each succeeding day. The enemy, as represented 
by the Bolsheviks, was growing stronger : the friends we had 
come to assist were becoming weaker in their friendship, 
and for reasons which I have emphasized again and again 
in these chronicles. 

What, then, was the position of Admiral Kolchak in 
Russia months after the Allied Governments decided to send 
men and munitions to that country ? 

Kolchak was now head of the Russian Government 
striving to restore order from what he believed to be chaos. 
So many leaders had come forward and been deposed in 
Russia immediately after the revolution of 1917 that in the 
Western world it was difficult to keep pace with the ever- 
changing orders. 

Chaos and misunderstandings, or misinterpretations, 
had tended to confuse everybody, including the Allied 
Governments and Kolchak, and it was not until 26 May, 
1919, long after the Expeditionary Force had entered Russia, 

that the following official note from Allied and Associated 
~ Powers was dispatched to Kolchak. It is given in its entirety : 


The Allied and Associated Powers feel that the 
time has come when it is necessary for them once more 
to make clear the policy they propose to pursue in regard 
to Russia. 

It has always been a cardinal axiom of the Allied 
and Associated Powers to avoid interference in the 
internal affairs of Russia. Their original intervention 
was made for the sole purpose of assisting those elements 
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in Russia which wanted to continue the struggle against 
German autocracy and to free their country from 
German rule, and in order to rescue the Czecho- 
Slovaks from the danger of annihilation at the hand of 
the Bolshevik forces. Since the signature of the Armistice, 
on 11 November, 1918, they have kept forces in various 
parts of Russia. Munitions and supplies have been 
sent to assist those associated with them at a very 
considerable cost. No sooner, however, did the Peace 
Conference assemble than they endeavoured to bring 
peace and order to Russia by inviting representatives 
of all the warring Governments within Russia to meet 
them in the hope that they might be able to arrange a 
permanent solution of Russian problems. This proposal, 
and a later offer to relieve the distress among the 
suffering millions of Russia, broke down through the 
refusal of the Soviet Government to accept the fun- 
damental condition of suspending hostilities while 
negotiations or the work of relief was proceeding. Some 
of the Allied and Associated Governments are now 
being pressed to withdraw the troops and to incur no 
further expense in Russia on the ground that continued 
intervention shows no prospect of producing an early 
settlement. They are prepared, however, to continue 
their assistance on the lines laid down below, provided 
they are satisfied that it will really help the Russian 
people to liberty, self-government and peace. 

The Allied and Associated Governments now wish 
to declare formally that the object of their policy is 
to restore peace within Russia by enabling the Russian 
people to resume control of their own affairs through 
the instrumentality of a freely elected Constituent 
Assembly, and to restore peace along its frontiers by 
arranging for the settlement of disputes in regard to 
the boundaries of the Russian State and its relations 
with its neighbours through the peaceful arbitration 
of the League of Nations. 

They are convinced by their experiences of the last 
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twelve months that it is not possible to attain these 
ends by dealings with the Soviet Government of 
Moscow. They are therefore disposed to assist the 
Government of Admiral Kolchak and his associates 
with munitions, supplies, and food, to establish them- 
selves as the Government of All Russia, provided they 
receive from them definite guarantees that their policy 
has the same object in view as that of the Allied and 
Associated Powers. With this object they would ask 
Admiral Kolchak and his associates whether they will 
agree to the following as the conditions upon which 
they accept continued assistance from the Allied and 
Associated Powers. 

In the first place, that, as soon as they reach Moscow, 
they will summon a Constituent Assembly elected by a 
free, secret and democratic franchise as the supreme 
legislature for Russia to which the Government of 
Russia must be responsible, or if at that time order is 
not sufficiently restored they will summon the Con- 
stituent Assembly elected in 1917 to sit until such time 
as new elections are possible. 

Secondly, that throughout the areas which they at 
present control they will permit free elections in the 
normal course for all local and legally-constituted 
assemblies, such as municipalities, Zemstvos, etc. 

Thirdly, that they will countenance no attempt to 
revive the special privileges of any class or order in 
Russia. The Allied and Associated Powers have noted 
with satisfaction the solemn declarations made by 
Admiral Kolchak and his associates that they have no 
intention of restoring the former land system. They 
feel that the principles to be followed in the solution 
of this and other internal questions must be left to the 
free decision of the Russian Constituent Assembly ; but 
they wish to be assured that those whom they are pre- 
pared to assist stand for the civil and religious liberty of all 
Russian citizens and will make no attempt to reintroduce 
the régime which the revolution has destroyed. 
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Fourthly, that the independence of Finland and 
Poland be recognized, and that in the event of the 
frontiers and other relations between Russia and these 
countries not being settled by agreement, they will be 
referred to the arbitration of the League of Nations. 

Fifthly, that if a solution of the relations between 
Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania and the Caucasian and 
Trans-Caspian territories, and Russia, is not speedily 
reached by agreement, the settlement will be made in 
consultation and co-operation with the League of 
Nations, and that until such settlement is made the 
Government of Russia agrees to recognize these terri- 
tories as autonomous, and to confirm the relations 
which may exist between their de facto Governments 
and the Allied and Associated Governments 

Sixthly, that the right of the Peace Conference to 
determine the future of the Roumanian part of Bess- 
arabia be recognized. | 

Seventhly, that as soon as a Government for Russia 
has been constituted on a democratic basis, Russia 
should join the League of Nations and co-operate with 
the other members in the limitation of armaments and 
of military organization throughout the world. 

Finally, that they abide by the declaration made by 
Admiral Kolchak on 27 November, 1918, in regard to 
Russia’s national debts. 

The Allied and Associated Powers will be glad to 
learn as soon as possible whether the Government of 

Admiral Kolchak and his associates are prepared to 
accept these conditions, and also whether in the event of 
acceptance they will undertake to form a single govern- 
ment and army command as soon as the military situa- 
tion makes it possible. 


(Signed) G. CLEMENCEAU. 
D. Liovp GEORGE. 
Wooprow WILSON. 
V. E. ORLANDO. 
SAIONJI. 
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Admiral Kolchak replied to that Note as follows : 


The Government over which I preside has been 
happy to learn that the policy of the Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers in regard to Russia is in perfect accord 
with the task which the Russian Government itself has 
undertaken, that Government being anxious above all 
things to re-establish peace in the country and to 
assure to the Russian people the right to decide their 
own destiny in freedom by means of a Constituent 
Assembly. I appreciate highly the interest shown by the 
Powers as regards the national movement, and consider 
their wish to make certain of the political conviction 
with which we are inspired as legitimate. I am therefore 
ready to confirm once more my previous declarations, 
which I have always regarded as irrevocable. 

1. On 18 November, 1918, I assumed power, and 
I shall not retain that power one day longer than is 
required by the interest of the country. My first thought 
at the moment when the Bolsheviks are definitely 
crushed will be to fix the date for the elections of the 
Constituent Assembly. A Commission is now at work 
on direct preparation for them on the basis of universal 
suffrage. Considering myself as responsible before that 
Constituent Assembly, I shall hand over to it all my 
powers in order that it may freely determine the system 
of government. I have, moreover, taken the oath to 
do this before the Supreme Russian Tribunal, the guard- 
ian of legality. All my efforts are aimed at concluding 
the civil war as soon as possible by crushing Bolshevism 
in order to put the Russian people effectively in a 


position to express its free will. Any prolongation of 


this struggle would only postpone that moment. The 
Government, however, does not consider itself author- 
ized to substitute for the inalienable right of free and 
legal elections the mere re-establishment of the Assembly 
of 1917, which was elected under a régime of Bolshevist 
violence, and the majority of whose members are now 
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in the Sovietist ranks. It is to the legally elected Con- 
stituent Assembly alone, which my Government will 
do its utmost to convoke promptly, that there will 
belong the Sovereign rights of deciding the problems 
of the Russian State, both in the internal and external 
affairs of the country. 

2. We gladly consent to discuss at once with the 

Powers all international questions, and in doing so shall 
aim at the free and peaceful development of peoples, 
the limitation of armaments and the measures calcu- 
lated to prevent new wars, of which the League of 
Nations is the highest expression. The Russian Govern- 
ment thinks, however, that it should recall the fact 
that the final sanction of the decisions which may be 
taken in the name of Russia will belong to the Con- 
stituent Assembly. Russia cannot now, and cannot in 
future, ever be anything but a democratic State where 
all questions involving modifications of the territorial 
frontiers and of external relations must be ratified by 
a representative body which is the natural expression 
of the people’s sovereignty. 
_ g. Considering the creation of a unified Polish 
State to be one of the chief of the normal and just 
consequences of the World War, the Government thinks 
itself justified in confirming the independence of Poland 
proclaimed by the Provisional Russian Government of 
1917, all the pledges and decrees of which we have 
accepted. The final solution of the question of delimit- 
ing the frontiers between Russia and Poland must, 
however, in conformity with the principles set forth 
above, be postponed till the meeting of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. We are disposed at once to recognize 
the de facto Government of Finland, but the final 
solution of the Finnish question must belong to the 
Constituent Assembly. 

4. We are fully disposed at once to prepare for the 
solution of the questions concerning the fate of the 
national groups in Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
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of the Caucasian and Trans-Caspian countries, and 
we have every reason to believe that a prompt settle- 
ment will be made, seeing that the Government is 
assuring, as from the present time, the autonomy of 
the various nationalities. It goes without saying that the 
limits and conditions of these autonomous institutions 
will be settled separately as regards each of the nation- 
alities concerned. And even in case difficulties should 
arise in regard to the solution of these various questions, 
the Government is ready to have recourse to the collab- 
orations and good offices of the League of Nations with 
a view to arriving at a satisfactory settlement. 

5. The above principle implying the ratification 
of the agreements by the Constituent Assembly should 
obviously be applied to the question of Bessarabia. 

6. The Russian Government once more repeats 
its declaration of 27 November, 1918, by which it 
accepted the burden of the national debt of Russia. 

7. As regards the questions of internal politics, 
which can only interest the Powers in so far as they 
reflect the political tendencies of the Russian Govern- 
ment, I make a point of repeating that there cannot 
be a return to the régime which existed in Russia 
before February, 1917 ; the provisional solution which 
my Government has adopted in regard to the agrarian 
question aims at satisfying the interest of the great mass 
of the population, and is inspired by the conviction 
that Russia can only be flourishing and strong when the 
millions of Russian peasants receive all guarantees for 
the possession of the land. Similarly, as regards the 
régime to be applied to the liberated territories, the 
Government, far from placing obstacles in the way of 
the free election of local assemblies, municipalities and 
Zemstvos, regards the activities of these bodies and also 
the development of the principle of self-government 
as the necessary conditions for the reconstruction of the 
country, and is already actually giving them its support 
and help by all means at its disposal. 

N 
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8. Having set ourselves the task of re-establishing 
order and justice, and of ensuring individual security 
to the persecuted population which is tired of trials and 
exactions, the Government affirms the equality before 
the law of all classes and all citizens without any special 
privilege. All shall enjoy, without distinction of origin 
or of religion, the protection of the State and of the Law. 
The Government whose head I am is concentrating all 
the forces and all the resources at its disposal in order 
to accomplish the task which it has set itself at this 
decisive hour. I speak in the name of all National 
Russia. I am confident that, Bolshevism once crushed, 
satisfactory solutions will be found for all questions 
which equally concern all those populations whose 
existence is bound up with that of Russia. 


(Signed) KoicHak. 


A further note, dated June, 1919, was dispatched 


from the Allied and Associated Powers to Admiral 
Kolchak : 


The Allied and Associated Powers wish to acknow- 
ledge receipt of Admiral Kolchak’s reply to their Note 
of 26 May. They welcome the tone of that reply, which 
seems to them to be in substantial agreement with the 
propositions which they had made, and to contain 
satisfactory assurances for the freedom, self-government, 
and peace of the Russian people and their neighbours. 
They are, therefore, willing to extend to Admiral 
Kolchak and his associates the support set forth in their 
original letter. 


(Signed) D. Lioyvp GEorcE. 
Wooprow WILSON. 
G. CLEMENCEAU. 
V. E. ORLANDO. 
N. MakINo. 
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In every line of every dispatch bearing on the operations 
of the Expeditionary Force there seems to stand out the 
deplorable weakness of the Russian troops who had sworn 
allegiance to Kolchak and the Expedition. It was heart- 
breaking, tragic, to the military commanders. It didn’t 
seem possible to put the slightest trust in them, but chances 
had to be taken—and risks. If the enemy succeeded in 
forcing Ironside back to Archangel, and Maynard failed to 
hold his immensely long line of communications from Soroka 
to Murmansk, it was difficult to see what could save the 
Expedition from disaster. 

But Ironside and Maynard had held on tenaciously, in 
spite of the handicaps by which they were faced. The mutiny 
of the Slav-British Legion and the Machine-gun Company of 
the 4th Northern Rifle Regiment, up the Dwina, has already 
been described—these were the men known as Dyer’s 
Battalion. 

There was another blow to come. 

And this time far back in the rear of General Ironside’s 
advanced position. 

On the Onega front. 

The Expedition had so many fronts that the work of | 
both our Generals must have been bewildering. They had, 
however, the splendid and loyal help of some of our best 
British officers, who were fully alive to the sensitive moves 
of the commanders and the difficulties under which they 
were labouring. So far as I could learn, there were no frantic 
appeals from isolated fronts to headquarters, not even when 
disaster seemed inevitable. Among the officers allocated to 
the respective fronts by the Generals there was that indomit- 
able courage and phlegm characteristic of the British officer 
at his best. 

The mutiny at Onega came on 22 July, 1919, and was 
even more serious than the one up the Dwina. The positions 
on the map show that Onega, a fishing port, is slightly 
south and west of Archangel, and lies in the toe of a White 
Sea inlet about midway between that city and Soroka, end 
of Maynard’s line of communications from Murmansk. 
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A Bolshevik force was driven out of Onega by the 
Expedition early in the campaign : when I sleighed through 
the town it was controlled by British officers, Poles, Serbs 
and loyal Russians. It isn’t a town in the ordinary sense of 
the word : it is a collection of wooden houses, and the in- 
dustry in times of peace was fishing. But it was a vital link 
between Ironside and Maynard. 

Long after I arrived in Archangel there was trouble on 
the Onega front. News came through that a Bolshevik force 
had crept close in, captured a monastery that stood on a 
hill, murdered the monks and taken up their quarters in 
the monastery. (Already I have made brief reference to 
this). 

This monastery was on a small island situated in the 
middle of a lake with a stepping-stone causeway to the 
shore. Then a narrow path straight down the hillside, with 
thick forest on either side. The Bolsheviks in possession could 
have held that path by planting one machine-gun on the 
top. But from what I learned, the two hundred Bolsheviks 
ensconced in the monastery had enjoyed themselves hugely 
by consuming the wines and food of the monks they had 
killed. 

At all events, General Ironside organized a com- 
paratively small force of British and Russian troops, 
and retook the monastery in an incredibly short space of 
time. 

In one of his dispatches (published), General Ironside 
refers to a “smoke screen” that could be used “without 
injury to non-combatants”’. I have had it explained to me by 
a technical adviser we had with us in Archangel, and can 
say that it is as simple as it is innocuous. I would call it 
steam after the explosion of a shell, but mine is a lay opinion. 
If this expedient was used at Onega in the retaking of the 
monastery I should say that the topographical conditions 
made it highly effective. The first salvo would lead the 
enemy instantly to resort to gas-masks: the attackers, know- 
ing that such masks were unessential, could make a swift 
forward movement. And the advantage of attacking without 
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the semi-obscurant mask against a body of men masked must 
be apparent even to the layman. 

And now it was far into July, and Russian supposed allies 
were posted at Onega, together with others. Without the 
slightest warning, the Russian regiment in the Onega dis- 
trict mutinied and handed over the whole of the Onega front 
to the Bolsheviks. 

On the Vologda Railway front the Russian troops 
there were also preparing a mutiny, but this was frustrated 
by the action of the Polish Legion and a small party of 
British. 

At the same time, unrest was manifested in nearly all 
Russian units, and it became necessary to stabilize all fronts 
with British troops. 

Who, knowing the facts, could have envied General 
Ironside his high position in those days ? Enemies in front 
and behind and internal mischief going on among those 
whom he had been led to believe were friends and grateful 
for the assistance the Expedition was giving them in what 
they called their Cause. The position of General Maynard 
was no better : his responsibility just as great. The titular 
rewards that came to these two military leaders were well 
and truly deserved. 

The mutiny at Onega, coming so swiftly after the drama 
on the Dwina, convinced the War Office at home that the 
situation at Archangel had radically changed. It was clear 
that we had failed to create a reliable Russian army and that 
our hopes of leaving the Russian Government at Archangel 
in a strong position were unlikely to be realized. 

There was nothing to be gained by the British Forces 
remaining at Archangel a day longer than necessary, and 
the sole matter for consideration was how best to carry out 
the withdrawal of the Force from its advanced positions and 
its embarkation at Archangel. 

And the waters of the River Dwina were getting lower 
and lower ! 

In Murmansk the situation was about the same. By this 
time the detachment of Royal Marines which the Admiralty 
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had allowed to remain until 30 June had left for England. | 
On 19 July the Italian contingent was withdrawn from the 
line and took no further part in operations. All the British 
troops at Murmansk, except two infantry companies, had 
spent a winter in North Russia and were due to embark for 
home. As these included practically the whole of General 
Maynard’s administrative services, the situation as regards 
personnel had become very unfavourable. The French 
Government had promised to send a contingent to Mur- 
mansk in place of French troops withdrawn from Archangel 
earlier in the year, but owing to shipping and other diffi- 
culties this force had not arrived. 

To use an idiom, the British were now virtually 
“holding the baby”’. 

The War Office, at the head of which was Mr. Winston 
Churchill (who once surprised me by his amazing knowledge 
of North Russia, down to the meanest village), had now to 
look fairly and squarely at the situation. And especially had 
they to grasp the significance of General Ironside’s position. 
Owing to the instability of the Russian troops, the with- 
drawal of our forces from both points—Murmansk and 
Archangel—was likely to be an exceedingly difficult job, 
and it was considered essential that the operations should 
be co-ordinated under the orders of one commander. 

It was decided to appoint General Lord Rawlinson as 
Commander-in-Chief in North Russia, and he sailed from 
England on 4 August with orders to carry out the with- 
drawal of the Allied troops. It was a move designed (and it 
succeeded) not only to relieve the tension that had devolved 
on the two splendid leaders, Ironside and Maynard, but to 
facilitate in many ways the withdrawal which, under two 
commands, might not have worked so expeditiously. It 
obviated so many difficulties that are inseparable from 
delay when communications have to be made between two 
forces that are divided by immense distances. 

Meanwhile, on 10 August, General Ironside had gone 
ahead with his policy of giving the enemy battle in order to 
drive him back from our advanced positions on the River 
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Dwina, stun him with the severity of that attack and render 
him unable to hold us to our ground or interfere seriously 
with our withdrawal. 

General Sadleir-Jackson’s brigade and Russian troops 
attacked the enemy’s position on the Dwina. It was com- 
pletely successful. All objectives were taken and six enemy 
battalions accounted for, the men composing them being 
killed, captured or dispersed. The total captures amounted 
to over 2,000 prisoners, 18 guns and many machine-guns, and 
the advance ended with the capture of Puchega and Borok, 
situated twenty miles from our original position. The naval 
flotilla co-operated most effectively in the attack, in not only 
carrying out bombardments and mine-sweeping, but sc 
providing naval and Marine landing-parties. 

I did not see any of these latter operations on the Dwina. 
I sailed for home before Lord Rawlinson arrived. Therefore 
I am obligated to the subsequent official report for informa- 
tion about his action in Archangel, which he reached on 
12 August. He discussed the question of the evacuation with 
Generals Ironside and Maynard and the Russian authori- 
ties : 


Both General Rawlinson and General Ironside 
agreed that in view of the state of the Russian troops 
any attempt by the Russians to defend Archangel for 
an indefinite period after the British withdrawal was 
doomed to failure. 

General Rawlinson did everything he could to 
persuade General Miller, the Russian Governor-General, 
to agree to transfer his most reliable troops to the 
Murmansk side, where, provided they concentrated on 
this one front, there was much more chance of the 
Russians maintaining themselves permanently. But 
General Miller persisted in his intention to defend 
Archangel, and in this decision he was supported by 
an order from Admiral Kolchak directing him to hold 
Archangel to the last. 

In these circumstances, General Rawlinson was 
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obliged to do everything he could to place the Russians 
in as favourable a position as possible to continue their 
resistance throughout the winter. To this end, a suffi- 
ciency of food, arms, ammunition and coal was left at 
Archangel, though it was decided that no further 
supplies of any kind could be sent out from the United 
Kingdom. General Rawlinson also allowed two British 
companies to be used in an attack which General 
Miller was very anxious to make at Emptsa on the 
Vologda Railway in order to improve the morale of his 
troops. This attack was successfully carried out on 


29 August. 


As I have said, I embarked for England before General 
Rawlinson arrived. I have vivid memories of that sailing. 
The troopship I joined at Archangel was crowded with 
returning men when I went aboard. One of the first 
persons I spoke to was the captain, who must have thought 
that I looked like that “shovelful of death” of which the 
healthy speak so flippantly. For months I had lived on tinned 
food with nothing in the nature of green vegetables : I had 
jeopardized an unusually strong stomach by drinking water 
from the Dwina when thirst was too great to be borne and 
there wasn’t any chlorinated water available. I had lost 
two stone in weight, and yet—and yet, I had a vision 
of a substantial meal in London when I should arrive 
there. 

But when I told the big-hearted officer of the vision that 
tantalized me, he smiled rather pityingly as though he were 
a doctor humouring a patient. He sent for the chief steward 
and told him of the unchanging menu that had been mine 
for so long. 

“What have we got for dinner to-night ?”’ he asked with 
the casualness of the man without an appetite. ““What shall 
we be able to give him ?” 

The chief steward began the torment—I considered it 
torment : it was so hard to believe that such food was left 
in the world and didn’t belong to a past age : 


of 
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‘*There’s roast duck, sir, and———” 

I shook myself to make certain I had heard aright. 

“Roast duck ?” I whispered fearfully. 

*“‘And green peas.’ 

“Do you—do you mean green green peas and not out 
of a bucket or a bottle ?”’ I was beginning to feast in my 
mind. 

“Out of a garden,”’ said the chief steward. 

*“*A real garden—an English garden ?” 

“And new potatoes—yes, I believe there'll be new 
potatoes.” 

_ “New potatoes—boiled—smooth, boiled new potatoes? 
You’re not fooling me ?” 

‘And mint sauce, of course: I can’t guarantee its 
freshness, but it’s mint.” 

“Smells like mint ?—the mint I used to have years and 
years ago ?” (It seemed that long.) 

“And there’s roast beef, lamb, mutton cutlets, and I 
fancy I might find you sweetbrea 

~ “You fancy ? Only fancy ? Go on, my friend,” I said. 
“Tell me you have reindeer, tough as hell, tinned meat and 
veg., bully and biscuits, and lucky to get ’em.” 

“Look here,” said the chief steward, “it’s some time 
before dinner, but if you'll come along with me now [’ll 
fix you up with a snappy something to be going on 
with.’’ 

Did I leap avidly at the invitation ? I did not. I said 
very quietly : “No, thanks ; I’ll wait.” 

I was no longer hungry. I had feasted on imagination ! 
All the same, that night I was provided with everything, or 
some of it, that he had enumerated. It was killing with 
kindness : the old interior machinery couldn’t stand up to 
it. When a man is dying of thirst after weeks in the desert, 
the quickest way to lift him out of all his earthly troubles is 
to let him drink his fill—from a bucket if it’s avail- 
able. 

We sailed through the White Sea on this return trip. 
No ice, no snow, no seals, no deadness in the air, The world 
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had awakened from dormancy : we were going back into 
civilization. 

Away and around the northern coast, past Murmansk 
lying somewhere on the port side. I waved it “‘doesyydanya’’, 
but there was selfish elation in that good-bye : I never wanted 
to see it again. 

It was an interesting trip back to England, and would 
have been more enjoyable to me if the rigours of the previous 
few months hadn’t made so severe a demand on the physique. 

Among the acquaintances I made on board was an 
American officer whose main job had been to collect data 
concerning the trading possibilities, natural products of the 
country, the chances of the new Russia evolving order out 
of chaos and taking an honourable place among nations of 
the world. (I will return to this in a later chapter, for it is 
an important matter in the light of what is happening at this 
time— 1939-40.) 

The port of disembarkation was London. As we came 
slowly up the Thames my mind was occupied with conjec- 
tures. What was England thinking of the position in Russia ? 
What were her emotions, her reactions to the news that had 
got through ? Was the nervous tension affecting them so 
seriously that newspaper editions were scrambled for ? 

I believe I have already told you that the first placard 
to catch my eye advised me that Essex was doing well at 
the Oval and some cricketer or other had scored his ump- 
teenth century. 

A little later I was greeted by an old acquaintance in 
the street. He halted abruptly, stared in amazement at my 
service clothes, and began : 

“I say, old man ! Where’ve you been ? Haven’t seen you 
for months. Where have you been hiding ?” 

I said : “I’ve just got back from Archangel.” 

‘Archangel ?”” he echoed. ‘‘Archangel ? That’s some- 
where in Russia, isn’t it ?”’ 

**That’s right,”’ I said tiredly—‘‘somewhere in Russia.” 

“Good lord !”? he said. ““What have you been doing 
there >”? 
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“Oh, just this and that,” I said. 

““Deuce of a way to go for a holiday.” 

“Quite a ramble,” I said. 
“Get a spot of golf in ?” 

“‘Here and there,” I said, and went on my way. 


Chapter Fifteen 


The evacuation of the troops—Bolsheviks make an effort to attack 
up the Dwina—Murmansk says good-bye to Russia— 
General Maynard on the sick list—Howt he “loyal’’ 
Russians were left to carry on—England had fulfilled all 
her obligations—Our casualties in North Russia. 


AND HOW DID IT ALL END SO FAR AS THE BRITISH FORCES 
were concerned ? Necessarily, the following account is based 
on the official reports that were issued later. The personal 
interpolations may serve the purpose of “humanizing”’ to 
an extent the customary stiffness of military records. 

General Lord Rawlinson arranged for the sending out 
from England of a force that should assist in covering the 
withdrawal from Archangel and Murmansk and to act as a 
reserve in case of emergency. 

That word emergency relates to all the dangers of 
attack by Bolsheviks and the warring civil elements in 
Archangel with which I have dealt in previous chapters. 
The danger of a rising against the British Forces was very 
real, and the presence in the country of a strong British 
Force before an emergency was sounder policy than sending 
it out after the trouble had started. The first echelon of this 
new force from home arrived in North Russia by the end 
of August. One battalion and two machine-gun companies 
and tanks went to Archangel: the remainder went to 
Murmansk, higher up country, where General Maynard 
was sorely in need of them by this time. 

Meanwhile, Rawlinson was sizing up the situation 
quickly at Archangel, and was so satisfied with the progress 
made for withdrawal that he was able to say that a second 
echelon would not be required to leave England 


By this time the original British troops—those who 
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had been out there during the whole campaign—had been 
relieved and sent home. The first duty of the new force 
was to see what could be done for the Russians and other 
nationalities in the way of evacuating them. These were 
the civilians who dreaded most the near approach of the 
Bolsheviks and what form their vengeance might take. — 

Altogether, 6,535 of these people were evacuated by 
our force, nearly all of them going to the Baltic States and 
South Russia. These numbers were far from what we had 
expected, though every facility was given to Russians of 
all classes to come forward for evacuation. Perhaps the 
smallness of the number (out of a possible thirty or forty 
thousand refugees) is a pointer to unrevealed plans to 
throw in their lot with the Bolsheviks, if the Bolsheviks were 
disposed to overlook earlier enmity. 

On 1 August an attempt was made to recapture the 
town of Onega, which had been taken over by the Bolsheviks 
from mutineers as already described, but this latter attack 
was unsuccessful, for although the attacking party was 
skilfully landed by the Royal Navy and led by British Lewis- 
gun parties from both the Navy and Army, the Russian 
troops simply would not go forward. 

Oh, that dismal refrain : They would not go forward ! ~ 

We have had it repeated in 1939-40. The Finns, in their 
battles against the Soviet troops in Karelia and up in the 
Murmansk region—over the same snow-covered ground so 
familiar to our men twenty years earlier—have told again 
and again of “the poorness of the fighting material on the 
Russian side’’. 

Again, and in the same region, the peasant-soldiery 
have been thrown into the attack without regard for their 
lack of military training. They were called on to bear the 
brunt of the first exchanges up there, and that may be 
accounted for by that word, distance. The scene of opening 
operations against the Finns was so far away that the 
professional Russian soldiers were not moved from the 
south until the rough edge had been taken off the resistance. 

Russia is so vast, and railways are so few and badly 
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equipped that even during the twenty years of Soviet 
government very little has been done to “‘modernize’’ the 
country. | 

If I have unduly emphasized the poorness of these 
peasant-soldiers of the Soviet, it is probably because I have 
viewed their behaviour from a military and not a civilian’s - 
point of view. I will make amends to this extent : 

These Russian peasant-soldiers are not cowards in the 
field if one brings the issue down to the facing of gunfire 
or bombing from the air. They do not lay down their 
arms and ask for quarter because they are afraid of death. 

The explanation of their weakness as soldiers may be 
found in the fact that they are reluctant to fight for some 
Cause they do not understand. Even supreme technical 
military training without an ideal for a basis is as abortive 
as building a house on shifting sands. The British and French 
soldiers have the incalculable support of an ideal—so have 
the Germans for that matter—but the peasant-soldier of 
Russia has absolutely nothing remotely resembling it. 
Under the Czarist régime these ignorant peasants in the 
far north of the mighty continent accepted the authority 
of the monarchy with the simple faith of God-fearing people 
in any other community in any other country. They suffered 
hardships under the Czar : they accepted those hardships 
as an inseparable phase of human existence. 

Then came the Soviet, and if the ideals of the pro- 
tagonists of Bolshevism promised a happier life for the 
moujtk, the subsequent changes in discipline and demands 
on the majority were probably harder to bear than all 
that had gone before. 

It is extremely doubtful that the peasants of to-day 
—the majority of them in the north of Russia—have 
anything like a concrete idea of the meaning of Bolshevism. 
First, they are too ignorant to grapple with its intricacies : 
they are so isolated from the centre of thought that they 
might belong to another nation. Few of them can read or 
write. 

Under the Soviet they have been called on to make 
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sacrifices, but they haven’t understood why. They have 
probably been treated with even greater harshness by 
commissars than ever they were treated before. In their 
ignorance and simplicity they lack the intelligence to inquire 
why they should be called upon to abandon their peaceful 
pursuits and handle a rifle. In the field they are actuated 
by no other motive than to obey the orders of those they 
fear. Their pathetic gesture of ingratiation when caught by 
the enemy—when they hold out as a peace-offering their 


- ration of black bread—is indicative of their utter weariness 


of the whole business of war. 

No parallel is to be found in Western Europe. In the 
smallest and most isolated villages of England and France 
and Germany the inhabitants, no matter how lowly their 
social position, keep themselves abreast of the times through 
the medium of newspapers. What if they were thousands 
of miles away from any newspaper or radio service? That 
is how to look at it. 

The Russian peasant-soldier takes the field without 
knowing why it should be necessary for him to do so. No 
ideals, no sense of individuality. No hope. Only a pitiful 
spirit of resignation to what life has to offer. 

In all these circumstances and conditions the emissaries 
of the Soviet found it easy to spread mutiny among those 
troops fighting with the loyal Russians. That was the 
principal of the handicaps against which Generals Ironside 
and Maynard had to fight in the furtherance of Britain’s 
object—the keeping of a promise to the Russia that was her 
ally in the war of 1914-18. 

_And now General Lord Rawlinson had taken command 
of our two co-ordinated forces and was applying himself 
to the gigantic task of getting them out of Russia. It was 
absolutely essential and in accord with every military 
principle that such co-ordination should be effected. 

As had been anticipated, the Bolshevik forces so bravely 
challenged and kept at bay by Ironside, far up the River 
Dwina, seized their opportunities when the withdrawal 
began. They would have been colossal military failures if 
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they hadn’t appreciated their advantages at this critical 
moment. They knew, or must have known, that in Arch- 
angel itself they had a supplementary force of spies and 
incipient mutineers: they had only to drive Ironside’s 
force back to its base to have it pinned between two walls. 
Remember, there was no way of getting out of that country 
save through the harbour of Archangel. This simple diagram 
of the geographical position may help one to understand : 
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The waters of the River Dwina had fallen so low and 
the deep water channels were so narrow that it called for 
the most skilful pilotage, and all transport of troops had to 
be done by barge. It would have been comparatively easy 
for a detachment of the enemy to work down the banks, 
through the forest land, and gun the barges as they made 
for Archangel. 

The first move made against the British in their with- 
drawal was a vigorous attack on their positions at Puchega 
and Ivanovskaya, south of Ironside’s advanced force. These 
attacks were beaten off, and Sadleir-Jackson succeeded in 
disengaging his troops and carrying out his retirement down 
the river. He cleared Troitsa, above Beresnik, on 12 
September. 

From this point onward, the withdrawal to the inner 
defences of Archangel was conducted with masterly mili- 
tary skill. By 23 September all our troops were in the 
harbour. 

The position which it was decided the loyal Russian 
troops should hold after our departure from the country 
was the line Emetskoe (on the Dwina)—Seletskoe—Obozer- 
skaya (on the Vologda Railway)—Bolshiozerki. This was a 
good line for which excellent defences had been constructed. 

The embarkation of the British troops was carried 
through without any serious hitch, and on 27 September, 
1919, the evacuation of Archangel was completed and 
General Ironside and his staff embarked for home. 

What was the position at Murmansk about this time ? 

General Maynard and his force were not going to be 
given a friendly good-bye by the enemy. On September 14th 
it was necessary to begin offensive operations south of 
Kyapeselga, down the Peninsula. These were undertaken 
at the direction of Lord Rawlinson, to ensure the withdrawal 
of the Allied troops being effected without molestation by 
the Bolsheviks. The attack was carried out by British, 
Serbian and Russian troops, resulted in the complete defeat 
of the enemy and our advance to a point several miles south 
of Lijma. In this movement the land forces were assisted 
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gallantly by the flotilla on Lake Onega. This flotilla had 
been reinforced by twelve motor-boats, prepared by the 
Admiralty, and had gained complete command of the 
northern part of the lake. 

On 30 September, General Maynard was placed on 
the sick list and Brigadier H. C. Jackson was appointed to 
command the Murmansk force. Maynard had done a fine 
piece of work in that semi-Arctic region where the nights 
are unending and the enemy ever present. 

By 4 October all British troops were north of Kandalaksha, 
down the railway. Not far from here is Kem, a vital point. 
At the request of the Russians, the Serbians agreed to form 
a garrison at Kem for a few days longer. 

What splendid soldiers those Serbs were ! Fighting was 
their trade: they loved it, could endure anything in the 
way of hardship, were obedient to the word of command, 
and in the field of battle they were as calm and collected 
as though they were engaged in a game of chess. It is a 
little more than a personal expression of opinion, but I 
say that the Serbs are the finest soldiers in the whole world. 
There is no frenzy, no exuberance, no seeking for individual 
glory. They move with the precision of a machine, and 
when the fight is ended they modestly stand back and await 
further orders. 

No sooner had the British troops withdrawn to the north 
of the Peninsula than the Russians found themselves in 
difficulties. The Bolsheviks, having lost Lijma to the British, 
counter-attacked and regained the town. In his extremity 
the Russian Commander appealed to Lord Rawlinson for 
assistance, but the request had to be refused : Rawlinson 
wasn’t disposed to let his men become involved again, since 
they were now at Murmansk and awaiting embark- 
ation. 

Happily for the Russians, the Bolsheviks did not press 
their attack, and did not in fact advance any great distance 
north of Lijma. 

After 12 October, no British troops remained in North 
Russia. 
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A summary of the troops and civilians evacuated from 
North Russia from 1 June, 1919 to 12 October of the same 
year is as follows : 


British officers .. an .. 2,491 
British other ranks... ae .. 26,485 
28,976 
Allied and other nationalities— 
Officers .. ie or - es 562 
Other ranks... - vs .. 12,902 
Civilians ~ om ea s 6,535 : 
19,999 
Grand Total i be 48,975 


The total casualties (killed, died, wounded and missing) 
sustained by British Forces in North Russia from the com- 
mencement of the campaign in 1918 to the evacuation in 
October, 1919, were 106 officers, 877 other ranks, including 
41 officers and 286 other ranks killed. ; 

The cost in money of all these operations may appear 
great at first sight, but ponder the whole of the facts and it 
may strike one as a reasonable price to pay for the upholding 
of British prestige. Overleaf are the figures as set forth by the 
authorities. 
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Chapter Six teen 


For traders and travellers in North Russia—Types of transport 
used by the Murmansk force—Reindeer, ponies and dogs— 
—British tribute to the loyalty of the Lapps—Protection 
against wolves. 


EARLY IN THIS BOOK I MADE EXTENDED REFERENCE TO THE 
work that was done in the Murmansk region by the Lapps 
—that industrious, peaceful race of little nomads that roams 
the wildernesses of snow and ice. They served the British 
Force loyally and well, and were grateful not only for the 
transport contracts that were given them, but the measure 
of kindness meted out by the British troops, officers and 
men. They became our allies in every sense of the word 
and could be trusted wholeheartedly in any emergency. 

I have told of the services rendered by Captain E. 
Squarey, an American, in the linking-up with these Lapps. 
He was the “star turn” of the adventurous band that came 
under the orders of Lieut.-Colonel T. C. R. Moore, who 
controlled the transport at Murmansk. 

Three types of transport were employed—reindeer, 
ponies and dogs. The experience of the British “with these 
methods may be of service to travellers or traders in that 
far-away region. For if wars end, climatic conditions go on, 
and even amid the chaos of war the prospective trader 
endeavours to keep a clear head and exercise whatever 
prevision he may be blessed with. 

(In a succeeding chapter I shall give the reader some 
idea of the industrial resources of North Russia, and that 
will lend considerable significance to this subject of winter 
transport.) 


In trying to visualize this gigantic feat of transport 
209 : 
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by the N.R.E.F., one must think of the thousands of miles 
of snow and ice with the temperature far below zero in the 
severest months. For twenty-two hours out of the twenty- 
four, as I have previously said, there is darkness relieved 
only by the whiteness of the snow or the magical lights of 
the Aurora Borealis. 

Trails are made in the most primitive manner conceiv- 
able : light sleighs are drawn over the virgin snow and 
gradually weighted till the path is hard. The trail is narrow, 
allowing of only two sleighs passing each other. 

The, pony transport was most efficient, for the native 
pony is very hardy, most amenable and tireless. He has little 
food to encourage him, but his digestive organs are as 
tough as the climate : he can eat anything and appear to 
enjoy it. 

The pony-sleighs used by the Expedition and specially 
built for it were of the Canadian pattern. With this 
sleigh a pony could pull a load of 800 lb. twenty-five 
miles in a day. This form of transport—ponies—was 
found the best procurable where the tracks were frozen 
hard. | 

The Karelian sleighs, built in the native villages of the 
Isthmus, were excellent of their sort, but their carrying 
capacity and durability didn’t compare with the Canadian 
sledge. 

The Karelian sleighs and ponies were used extensively 
on the Soroka—Onega route, connecting up the Murmansk 
and Archangel Forces. Over 2,000 men were conveyed over 
the trail by this transport system. 

I have written at length of the dreariness of that trail 
from Soroka to Archangel. No towns through which to 
pass, or halt for comfort—only villages resembling the 
mining “‘towns” of North America. Poverty everywhere. 
Sometimes one came on a lonely hut by the side of the 
forest with man and wife, old and decrepit, seeming to 
have been there in the solitude since the beginning of time. 
These poor people were hospitable enough as far as they 
could be hospitable. At least, they gave us the shelter of 
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their abode for an hour so that we might divest ourselves 
of our heavy garments and smoke by the fire. 

Americans, French and Italians used this trail with us, 
and on reflection now I should say that the old people in 
the huts made obeisance to their ikon in gratitude. Seldom 
a sleigh-party of soldiers that didn’t leave behind a portion 
of their rations, and a tin of jam or bully was a godsend. 

On the walls of these huts, soldiers had written their 
impressions of the occupiers in kindly phraseology and as a 
hint to others who might follow. Thus, in a hut at Nuksha, 
I found a note pinned to the wall by an American : “Leave 
_a little sugar and tea with these people. If you can’t spare 
any, let loose on your roubles.”” Tea! There never was a 
people that drank so much tea. Once, on that journey of 
ours when we had halted in a village and were having tea 
around the samovar, we began to argue about the tea- 
drinking capacity of a sleigh-driver. We called one of them 
from his group of friends who had gathered in an adjoining 
hut and invited him to set to. He drank fifteen large glasses 
of tea, smiled his thanks, and excused himself by saying 
he must return to his friends to have some tea! Ponies, 
during these halts, were simply turned adrift to nibble a 
scrap of coarse tundra grass the driver called hay, or mooch 
around to see what they could pick up. They never wandered 
far. 

The reindeer transport with the Murmansk Force was 
by far the most picturesque and, I should say, more valuable 
to us than the ponies. No fewer than 600 reindeer-sleighs 
and 2,000 reindeer were requistioned for our needs during 
the winter months. They proved an unqualified success, 
especially on hilly and bad tracks. Unfortunately, their 
area of employment had to be limited to the vicinity of 
moss beds, which is the sole diet of these animals. In this _ 
connection the reindeer is the acme of economy. You don’t 
feed him: he feeds himself. And when he feels hungry, 
regardless of the hour, he will take a dive from the trail in 
the middle of a gallop and the devil take the sleigh and its 
occupant. In the deep snow he will paw and nose until he 
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comes to the moss far underneath; then when he has eaten 
his fill he will return docilely to his job. 

Our Force found the reindeer invaluable in transporting 
personnel, supplies and material to detached outposts and 
blockhouses which were beyond any other means of trans- 
port. These animals are semi-wild and quickly come under 
discipline when harnessed to the sleigh. Three reindeer 
usually act as a pulling team, and a fourth is attached to 
the back of the sleigh to act as a brake when careering 
down a hill. Personally, I was always weighed down by 
pity for that poor devil tied up behind, for when the pulling 
team and sleigh were doing 2 good “thirty” down a snow- 
covered slope, the living brake had to dig its forefeet into 
the trail and hold back : there were times when it seemed 
an even chance that he would get his head pulled off. 

The sleighs used for this kind of transport were made 
by the Lapps themselves and usually carried a weight of 
6oo lb. If a team of five ’deer could be used abreast, the 
weight was proportionately greater. 

One Lapp driver was in charge of three sleighs which 
were linked together by reindeer hide. 

Very loyal were these Lapps to the Expedition, and 
immensely proud to be identified with them, for they have 
no great love for the Russian. Colonel Moore found them 
to be the very soul of honesty, and there wasn’t a single 
case on record of any supplies consigned to their charge 
having been lost or stolen on convoy. The Lapp drivers 
were provided with rifles by the British to ensure protection 
of the convoys against wolves. No other form of guard was 
found necessary. 

Our little convoy never saw the slightest sign of a wolf 
on the way to Archangel, and the age-old stories of sleighing 
parties being pursued by fiendish packs and devoured were 
definitely set down by us as lies or fables. In truth, we 
might have given a wolf encouragement for the sake of a 
little revolver practice and a break in the dullness of a long 
day. 

The third form of transport used was dogs. The animals 
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employed were of the Siwash tribe of Canadian Transport 
Dog, and were brought from the Dominion for this Expedi- | 
tion. They were useful for those parts where reindeer could 
not be employed because of the lack of moss beds. The 
sleighs were of the light Shackleton type, long and narrow, 
but capable of taking 600 lb. when properly stacked. 
Special Canadian drivers had-to be engaged, for the dogs 
need very careful understanding and handling. It would 
be safer for a stranger to go into a den of tigers than into 
the compound when the sleigh-dogs are awaiting their 
meal. Fierce, uncontrollable save by their drivers, the 
animals are kept pretty hungry all day : they work frenziedly 
with the knowledge that their food awaits them when they. 
get to the end of the journey. Needless to say, the dog teams 
could not be used in the neighbourhood of the reindeer. 


Chapter Seventeen 


The industrial resources of North Russia—Something of every- 
thing—Trading opportunities unlimited and neglected— 
Rich in forests and ores, even silver, gold, and platinum. 


THERE ARE SO MANY MISCONCEPTIONS OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
resources of North Russia that the information contained 
in this chapter may make appeal to those whose stability 
of mind enables them to see beyond the clash of arms and 
the inevitable disorder associated with changing forms of 
government. The information was carefully collected by 
those who supplemented my own investigations. 

Although two decades have passed since the events of 
which I have written in this volume, it may be taken for 
granted that the development of North Russia has shown 
little or no advance. Internal difficulties connected with 
the stabilizing of the régime that followed the Revolution 
and the fall of the monarchy may be said to have prevented 
any large-scale opening-up of the country. Twenty years 
is not a long period in which to effect radical changes that 
may make for progress. Capital from without is not easily 
inveigled into investment by a governing body (or bodies) 
that has not had time to prove itself. 

And capital required for the development of North 
Russia is beyond the calculating of the average mind. 

More significant even than warring elements, which 
must always be a deterrent in development of resources, is 
the singular lack of knowledge in the Western countries of 
Russia itself. Even among those who profess to have applied 
their studies to the natural resources of a foreign country 
North Russia is still a barren waste of snow and ice, wolves 
and—Siberia. And Siberia, to them, is synonymous with 
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gangs of political prisoners, chained together and trudging 
through the snow at the bidding of ruthless guards armed 
with the dreaded knout. The Russia these people know is a 
product of Tolstoi or Gorki. Tell the ordinary man in the 
West that Siberia is one of the finest wheat-growing regions 
in the world, that thousands of miles of rich yellow corn 
smile in the sunshine, and he will deem you to be insane. 
Tell him of the miracle of the wheat crops within a hundred 
miles of Archangel, and he will turn away as though his 
time were being wasted on unfruitful conversation. He does 
not understand that there can be eighteen hours of daylight 
in those regions during four months of the year. 

I made reference to an American, holding an adminis- 
trative post, with whom I formed an enjoyable acquaintance 
in those days of which I have been writing. He was discussing 
with me the possible future of the whole country, quite 
apart from the campaign that was being waged at the 
time. He was there to “look ahead’’, to investigate industrial 
conditions and consider potentialities. He began by telling 
me that, to his knowledge, a much publicized American 
firm of engineers was considering the supplying to the first 
Soviet of ten thousand motor ploughs on credit—and long 
credit. 

‘You must have seen in North Russia,” he said, ‘“‘the 
primitive methods of the small farmer. A small, single-bladed 
plough drawn by a small, ill-fed pony. The ground is no 
more than raked over : the time absorbed in the process 
is pathetically long. And yet the production of wheat and 
flax in these areas that have lain under snow so long is 
amazingly large : it suggests what might be done by the 
application of modern machinery and brains.”’ 

When the term “North Russia” is employed it refers to 
the territory drained by all the rivers that flow into the 
Arctic Ocean or the White Sea. Or, shall we say, all that 
part of the continent north of a line drawn from Petrograd 
due east to the Ural mountains—the 6oth degree of latitude. 

From an industrial point of view this part of Russia is 
undeniably poor in certain areas, and is sparsely populated. 
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But minerals are to be found in the region of the Ural 
mountains and the Kola Peninsula. On the European 
‘side of the Urals, coal, iron, copper, asbestos, silver, gold 
and platinum are to be found in large quantities, but these 
have been worked and exploited only as far north as the 
61st degree of latitude. Iron ore in unlimited quantities is 
to be found on the River Sissola, and about the time of 
which I am writing it was being worked by methods that 
were hopelessly primitive or out of date. 

The Germans have been well aware of all this data for 
many years : the mark of their investigators was to be found 
wherever we of the Expedition ventured. They were 
“nursing the constituency” even then: we picked up the 
Teutonic trail in the meanest hamlets, where they began by 
distributing small books of fables written in childish phrase- 
ology (the headman, as already stated, was about the only 
one who could read or write, and he took the position of 
“schoolmaster” to the inhabitants gathered around him). 
These travellers preached the homily that “Germany was 
the spiritual friend of Russia”. This was done too artlessly 
to be effective : it was too obviously propagandist with the 
ulterior motive of getting all there was to be got from the 
simple-minded. 

On the banks of the Dwina and Pinega, beautiful 
marble and granite are to be found, together with all 
colours of clay. Near Archangel there is mica. 

Of course, the forests of North Russia provide the 
largest and most important industry. It may be assumed 
that the area covered by forests is about one-third of the 
whole of European Russia. 

The word timber takes on a new meaning when one 
travels through this region. Even the beauty of pine and 
larch and fir becomes soul-wearying during the long trail. 
At Archangel, and where the harbour meets the White Sea, 
there were about forty or fifty sawmills when we were there. 
Approximately one half the timber shipped was sawn, the 
other half was in the “round’’, as they say. 

East of a line drawn from Archangel to half-way between 
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Kotlas and Viatka and right over to the Ural mountains 
there are unlimited virgin forests of red and white wood, 
producing the finest grades of sawn lumber in the world. 
(Remember what I said about the forests of North Russia 
being sufficient to pay the whole of her debts contracted in 
the Four Years’ War.) 

The forests of North Russia are practically all owned by 
the State, so there is no question of “purchase price” 
militating against exploitation by the State. It would require 
vast capital to modernize existing methods, but the return 
in the fullness of time cannot be calculated. 

Take just one season—1913—+o illustrate the possibilities 
of this timber trade. During the open months of that year, 
when the port was free of ice and the White Sea amenable, 
no fewer than 1,750,000 tons of timber were shipped from 
Archangel. Great Britain was the largest consumer of this 
timber. | 

Now, take fish. Grimsby trawler owners will know some- 
thing about this. From Murmansk to and into the White 
Sea, all kinds of fish are to be found in great abundance ; 
indeed, the White Sea teems with “ground” fish, and 
British trawlers often fished there. Salmon is common in all 
the large rivers flowing into the Arctic. 

Here is a more homely touch about these statistics : 
With a properly organized service, fresh fish from the 
Murman coast could be put on the London market within 
five or six days of being trawled. 

And flax. There was a time, long ago, when Archangel 
was the centre of the flax trade, but that has been allowed 
to fall into desuetude. Vologda grows the best flax exported 
from Russia, but here, again, there has been no earnest 
attempt to develop the industry: not through lack of 
desire, but because of the elements that have disrupted the 
economic machinery of the country. 

Russia in those days—and it has been evident during 
this new upheaval of Europe—was industrially starved for 
want of railways. The difficulties of troop transport and 
munitions must be insuperable: distances are so vast, 
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organizing executives so preoccupied. There was a hope 
that, when the last war ended, efforts would be made to 
construct a railway line that would link up Siberia with 
Kotlas, Soroka and Murmansk on the north. It is still a 
dream. 

The fur and skin trade of the Petchora region, north of 
Archangel, has never been exploited with anything like 
method. Enormous quantities of game of all kinds are to be 
found there. The trappers serving (say) the Hudson Bay 
Company would find a new Eldorado there. 

Often, in the Archangel market, I gazed and wondered 
at the collection of “skins”? heaped on barrows like junk 
half-despised, and tried to imagine what the value would be 
when a London furrier had done with them and Bond Street 
was displaying them as they should be displayed. A thousand 
guineas is not considered a ridiculously large figure to pay 
for a blue fox coat: there were occasions when a trapper 
was glad to part with a few skins for a bottle of whisky. 

All these facts have been stated here for no other purpose 
than to indicate what might be done in a peaceful world 
where trade and progress come before the meaner elements 
of avarice and megalomania. Those who have only read of 
Russia, and then in a fragmentary manner, can have no 
sound conception of the vastness of her tracts, the magic 
of her resources, and the character of her people. 

Those who know only Leningrad and its links with 
Western Europe are completely ignorant of the brooding 
spirit that lies like morning vapour on the far-flung lands 
that stretch away to the north and east. Russia is a world 
within a world. Enter through the gateway that is Mur- 
mansk, the only ice-free port in the continent, and you are 
in a land that abounds in wonders, simple beliefs and faith 
in . . . nothing that can be defined. 


Chapter Eighteen 


Looking back in review—The Murmansk railway and the 
scenes of early fighting—More recollections of the snow- 
trail—And some spies. 


LOOKING BACK AFTER A LAPSE OF YEARS, IT IS EASIER TO 
comprehend the reasons for that North Russian Expedi- 
tionary Force than it was at the time. Russia is one of those 
countries that demand retrospective appraisement after 
long years have passed : so many phases of its national life 
seem insignificant at the time of first contact, but they will 
not be forgotten—the memories seem to fall into dormancy 
and awaken after many winters of sleep. 

In emphasizing the difficulties facing both General 
Ironside and General Maynard, special reference has been 
made to the attitude of a certain political section in this 
country at the time it was decided to send out the Expedition. 

This phase insists on careful pondering if one would be 
fair in any judgment on the military operations. 

' Neither of the Generals had the “free hand’’ that is 
supposed to be the military leader’s prerogative when en- 
gaged on a campaign. They had to exercise great care lest 
a dissenting section of political opinion in this country 
should rise in protest against the Expedition as a whole. 

The situation might have been possible if it were being 
discussed around a table. For an analogy of the position so 
far as the Generals were concerned, one may recall the old 
story of the man faced by a vicious dog : the owner called to 
the man: “Stand quite still and he won’t attack you. Do 
you understand ?” 

““Yes, I understand,” said the man, “‘but does the dog ?” 

The Bolsheviks opposed to the Allies were not in the 
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least concerned about the political differences abroad : 
they knew only that they were there to fight and kill. The 
hard-bitten campaigner, apropos the position of our two 
Generals, might reply that there are more ways of getting 
rid of a cat than by choking it with butter. That expedient 
isn’t always satisfactory. No offensive could have been taken 
against the Bolsheviks without the world learning of it. 

Sir Henry Wilson himself told me that the situation in 
England was so delicate in 1919 that it would be courting 
serious trouble if an attempt were made to send out any 
large body of reinforcements. 

The main fact to keep in mind (as I judge a fact) was 
that we were not fighting Bolshevism. We were carrying out 
a promise to recent allies. Most important of all: Great 
Britain was the mandatory of the Allies in respect to North 
Russia. British troops and British-trained troops formed 
the great majority of the forces. In those circumstances, 
although the responsibility for a decision as to policy might 
theoretically be an Allied one, Great Britain would not have 
been absolved in the event of failure or disaster. 

There were captious critics in this country who insisted 
that it was a “private war’ against Bolshevism. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, as I think the reader will 
agree after considering all the phases of the campaign which 
I have dealt with in these pages. 

Among those Russians with whom we were serving, there 
was knowledge of the dissension in England, and their 
attitude towards it can be summed up in a conversation I 
had with a Russian woman of culture who was in Mur- 
mansk when I arrived there. (I have already hinted some- 
where in these pages that Russian women of the higher class 
devote themselves either to pleasure or politics. And when 
they take up politics, they do it seriously.) 

This Russian woman was fully aware of the epanovesy 
in England—the argument for keeping out of the affair 
now that the war in France was over. There was con- 
siderable bitterness in her voice as she said : 

“Would these people leave their Russian allies to a 
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horrible fate, deliberately forgetting what Russia did as an 
ally in the Great War ? Have they overlooked the tremen- 
dous sacrifices the Russian Army made at a time when the 
Allies were being hard-pressed on the Western Front ? 
Let me remind them of the time when Italy, your ally, was 
being threatened by Austria. Italy appealed to her allies 
for help to check an advance that was imminent : somebody 
must go to her aid lest she be completely overpowered. 
The Allies in the West could do nothing at that time : they 
called on Russia. And Russia responded by sending a vast 
army over the snow-covered Carpathians in order to chal- 
_ lenge the advance of the Austrians. She sent that army at 
a moment’s notice in order to keep faith with the Allies. 
And that army was so ill-equipped that during one period 
there was only a single rifle between every five Russian 
soldiers, and there were actually times when our men had 
to fight with only picks and shovels as weapons. The Russian 
casualties ran to nearly six figures, but we had kept our 
promise.” 

It was a statement that one couldn’t contradict at the 
time, and even after making allowance for the natural ten- 
dency of a woman to exaggerate in such matters, there did 
seem to be more than a morsel of logic in the contention 
that the Expeditionary Force was doing no more than fulfil 
a duty. 

And here I would tread so dangerously near the political 
side of it all that the head instinctively ducks to the barrage. 
At that time—in 1919—I doubt very much that one person 
in a thousand outside Russia had any sound idea of what 
was meant by Bolshevism. The word had been freely publi- 
cized after the revolution, but it was just one of those words 
that creep into the newspapers so frequently that. they stick 
without conveying any particular meaning or arousing any 
measurable degree of interest. 

I remember that when I called at the War Office on the 
day I set out for Russia (I had to collect papers and permits 
and that sort of thing), a high official deputed to attend to 
my requirements wrote out all the instructions, saw me 
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safely pack them away in my pocket, wished me good-bye 
and good luck and allowed me to get to the door before say- 
ing, as an afterthought : 

‘I suppose you’re not a Bolshevik ?”’ 

It took me by surprise. I went back to him and made 
the dreadful confesssion : 

‘To tell you the truth, I don’t know the meaning of 
Bolshevism.” 

‘Neither do I,” he said. ‘“‘Cheerio ! You'll find out all 
about it when you get there.” 

And to an extent I did find out, although I have dared to 
suggest that the Bolshevism of to-day is totally different from 
the ideology outlined to me at that time. You will recall my 
reply to one of the protagonists : that I didn’t think human 
nature was sufficiently strong to live up to the idea. It was 
asking too much of a dull-witted peasant (say) to absorb 
and assimilate teachings that were so far in advance of his 
intelligence and times. If the flippancy may be forgiven, it 
was like fitting a pair of artificial wings to the shoulders of 
a dolt and saying: “You’re an angel now. Don’t argue 
about it or it will be the worse for you.” 

There came a time when I had a chance to discuss the 


- matter further with an intellectual out there. He was toler- 


ant of criticism, although it was plain to me that he doubted 
the possibility of the ideology retaining even its basic 
features: there would be concessions here and there, 
modifications of the “‘spiritual” side would be unavoidable, 
and so on. 

I argued along a materialistic line when it came to dis- 
cussing Communism and went so far as to suggest that it 
might stifle anything in the nature of progress since 1t must 
check personal ambition. He asked for an illustration. I 
took the case of a doctor living in a community where the 
plan was in operation. For forty years (the argument ran) 
that doctor, or physician, had given up everything in his 
study of (say) cancer. He was going to be asked to cross that 
village or town to attend Ivan the cobbler for cancer, and 
his reward, or payment, would be no more than a pair of 
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indifferent shoes which Ivan would make for him. Where 
would be the incentive to study ? 

The reply to that was so ready and apt that my suspicious 
mind was taken with the fancy that the conversation had 
been ingeniously engineered to allow of the propagandist 
reply that should be at once conclusive and theatrical. 
He said : | 

“I’m glad that you chose a doctor by way of illustration. 
Tell me, who was the greatest physician according to our 
readings ?” 

IT replied, “Christ.” 

“Exactly,” he said. “Did you ever hear of His demanding 
a large fee for curing the afflicted ? Wouldn’t the greatest 
reward your doctor could receive be the knowledge that he 
was privileged in being able to cure that poor cobbler of 
cancer ? Think that over.” | 

My appreciation of the appositeness of the reply was 
considerably modified later when I had seen some of the 
churches that had been wrecked and defiled by the Bol- 
sheviks. In fact, the reply savours now of blasphemy in its 
worst form. | 

Very soon I formed the decided opinion that only in a 
country like Russia could any such form of ideology get a 
start at all. And the word distance comes again into the 
argument. The peasants are so isolated from civilization 
that every village is a distinct community unto itself, know- 
ing nothing and caring less of what goes on in the next. 

Russian village life is the very antithesis of Gommunism 
as applied to the whole country. Years of this isolation has 
so deadened the mind of the peasant that he lacks the spirit 
to protest against any law that may embrace him: he 
accepts it as part of life. He goes on with his toil and drudgery, 
someone comes along in the name of Authority and orders 
obedience to that Authority. Passively, the peasant agrees— 
it means so little to his unimaginative mind. If another 
authority happens along the next day, well, he says “‘Da, 
da’’ (Yes, yes) again. 

The British troops that went out in the beginning and 
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passed a grim winter, especially in Murmansk, were not 
unaware of the differences of opinion at home about this 
Expedition. That news couldn’t be kept from them. And that 
news didn’t help them in the slightest ; indeed, it militated 
against their well-being in more senses than one. It wasn’t 
to be wondered at if they did ask of one another : ““What are 
we doing out here ?” 

There was no glamour for them : for the most part they 
were men who ought to have been back at their civilian 
jobs immediately after the Armistice was signed. They were 
chilled to the marrow with the intense cold and sickened into 
melancholia by the darkness. 

But even the British civilian soldier of mean physique 
is a giant of moral strength compared with the Russian 
peasant-soldier. He may regard it as his privilege to grouse, 
but a greater privilege in his estimation is to conduct 
himself like a first-class soldier when he finds himself in a 
tight corner. And that is not written unctuously. 

General Maynard’s position at Murmansk was an oner- 
ous one during that winter, 1918-19. Remember, he was 
the keeper of the door, the door being the port of Murmansk. 
Ironside, far south-east, had always to bear in mind the 
significance of that door. For if it were closed against him, 
the White Sea being frozen, what chance would he have of 
getting out of the country ? 

Since writing the earlier chapters of this book I have 
had checked for me the distance, or length, of that crazy 
railway from Murmansk to Soroka. It is 350 miles. Maynard 
had to hold on to that railway lest Ironside be cut off. A 
long and attenuated line of communications to hold. 

Discussing the Finnish campaign with a friend recently— 
an officer who was with me in Russia in 1919—I learned 
from his more recently acquired knowledge that the Mur- 
mansk railway is just about the same ramshackle affair it 
was then. In ordinary conditions—climatic, I mean—a 
couple of mischievous schoolboys might make a mess of any 
particular point in an afternoon. 

My own experience of the railway makes me marvel 
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at the temerity of any leader sending heavily-laden troop 
trains over it. The fact that small Finnish ski-ing patrols 
were able to do so much damage to the railway will have 
come as no surprise to our own military leaders with their 
first-hand knowledge of the construction and especially 
the terrain. 

One feature of the Finns’ manceuvres that must have 
appealed to the old Expeditionary men is the extensive use of 
white clothes, or capes, making perfect camouflage against 
the snow. A simple ruse, but, like so many simple ideas, 
remarkably efficacious in given circumstances. Syrprise 
is the essence of good military tactics, and there can be few 
more effective surprises to startle an enemy than sudden 
rifle or machine-gun fire from “ghosts” they cannot even 
see. 

General Maynard had his tiny outposts dotted all the 
way down that line to Soroka. Apart from the crazy driver, 
I don’t think I saw more than two Russian railwaymen 
during the whole of that journey. In the daylight, it was like 
travelling slowly over a wilderness of snow on a railway that 
had fallen into desuetude some centuries before. At night, 
when the driver had thoroughly tuned himself up with 
vodka or rum or petrol that he might have purloined, and 
piled on the wood fuel so that the flames and sparks were 
vomited out of the smoke-stack, we lurched and swayed 
and screeched across the white landscape until the very 
stars must have huddled together in fear. | 

We saw that driver only once after we started from 
Murmansk, but a blizzard was blowing at the time and that 
rather subdued the fire in his eyes as he tried to stagger 
along to our coach. 

When the train restarted there were a few inquiries 
among us about the chances of our being dug out of the snow 
if he should tilt the whole concern over, but when you’re 
very, very tired, philosophy comes easily, and it’s just as 
logical to sleep in such moments as these as to fill in the time 
by worrying yourself. We had aboard the train a civilian 
who knew the country and most of the grisly stories and 
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legends associated with it, but when he started in to “‘remin- 
isce’’, it was a safe bet that Colonel Ainsworth or Captain 
Hunter would recall something a trifle brighter to dispel 
the gloom. I know of only one more depressing fellow than 
a companion on a war-time journey who is always oozing 
forebodings, and that’s an undertaker’s mute when he’s in 
his cups. 

Of all the companions I have had on long journeys in 
war or peace all over the world, Colonel Ainsworth and 
Captain Hunter were the cheeriest. Both distinguished 
medical men, they had served in France and proved them- 
selves : and yet they were the antithesis of what I would 
respectfully call the officer type. Ten days and ten nights 
on a snow-trail with a party of only five or six is a severe 
test of affability—the smaller the party the greater the test. 
These two medical officers exuded that equability of tem- 
perament which makes of discomfort and potential dangers 
no more than an amusing diversion from the drabness of 
routine. Nothing seemed capable of irritating them. 

They had returned from France to Harley Street, then 
from Harley Street they had come out to Russia to carry 
out their duties as members of the R.A.M.C. No matter 
what difficulties might arise—cold, discomfort, heart- 
breaking “halts for the night” in some dilapidated hut— 
they never parted with that most priceless of all gifts, a 
sense of humour. 

There was a night when we were all worn out with the 
fatigue and dreariness of the day’s trail. We tumbled out of 
the sleighs, shuffled through the snow to the sombre wooden 
house where we might rest for a few hours, and were 
received by the tenant—a huge, uncouth, black-whiskered 
Russian who had but one eye. With the aid of a lighted 
candle (which we provided), he led the way to an empty 
attic, indicated the rotting floor-boards to imply that it 
was the best he could do for us, slouched to the broken door, 
and turned to ask the inevitable question : ““Rum ?” 

And the Colonel answered sweetly : ““No, but thank you 
for all your hospitality.” 
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The Russian couldn’t have understood a word of it, 
but from the gentle inflection of the voice he seemed to gather 
a new problem with which to wrestle during the rest of the 
winter, for he looked back from the doorway, scratched his 
corrugated neck in doubt, then clumped down the stairs. 

The Colonel poured himself into his flea-bag; we 
struggled into ours. The candle was extinguished ; we lay 
in the darkness. “Goodnight, you fellows”’—from the 
Colonel. A long silence followed ; then, from one corner 
of the room came a rather thin voice : “I wonder how that 
Russky lost his eye ?” 

And from out of the darkness, in a voice only slightly 
ruffled by the hardness of the floor-boards, the answer : 
“Looking at this country, I should say.” | 


The Official Record of the Expedition tells me now what 
I didn’t know then—that the War Office was arranging to 
send out tanks to General Maynard “‘as an experiment’’. It 
would have been an experiment to interest me. 

Both light and heavy tanks have performed some 
wonderful acrobatics in other zones, but when snow-drifts 
fill hollows as deep as the sea and the winds smooth the 
surface to the level of the surrounding ground, it is likely 
that more than acrobatics will be called for. The failure of 
the Russian tanks thus far in the campaign against Finland 
has been due, principally, to the intense cold and the effect 
on the engines and oil. We might get over that difficulty 
with comparatively little trouble, but crawling out of a 
hundred-foot hole that’s been covered in with soft yielding 
snow is another matter. 

Thanks to the advice given me by Scott’s Antarctic men 
who were with the Expedition, I soon discovered the truth 
that so long as one keeps the extremities warm, a few degrees 
below zero don’t make much difference. One lesson that our 
Force, or rather the War Office, learned too late, was that 
the best footwear in these Arctic regions is the native 
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valinkt, about which I have written in an earlier chapter. 
These high-topped boots are depressingly clumsy and ugly 
to look at, but being made of felt they are extremely light 
and so warm that your toes chuckle in derision when they 
think of your nose. More important still, valinkt are cheap to 
buy. 

And mention of the cold reminds me of the age-old 
fallacy that the best remedy for incipient frostbite is a 
handful of snow applied to the nose or elsewhere with 
vigour. It is a dangerous proceeding. An unusually hard 
crystal of snow in that handful might scratch the skin, and 
within two minutes or less it would be a waste of good breath 
to say you only thought you had been bitten. It would be 
a certainty. Best method to employ if it is the nose or face 
that’s affected is to whip off the warm glove (or gloves—I 
wore two pairs of fur-lined ones), and hold the hot hand over 
the affected part for a moment. If the bared hand chills 
quickly in the process, wriggle it through the barrage of 
clothing you may be wearing to the armpit. And don’t go 
to sleep in the act of replacing the gloves. That old school 
story of a friendly Russian dashing up to a stranger with a 
snowball and giving his nose a rub is just another of those 
pieces of hokum that live through the ages because they are 
—just hokum. 

The British troops of the Expedition had to learn all these 
little lessons on how to take care of the body in Arctic 
weather, but I don’t suppose more than one per cent. of those 
who came back have gone in for seal-hunting as a hobby in 
times of peace. 

In those days of the Expedition, the Russian troops en- 
gaged with us were not more immune from the effects of cold 
than our men. And in recent times it may have occasioned 
surprise among people in England that the troops used 
against the Finns have suffered so severely from the Arctic 
weather. 

Dismiss from mind the notion that the Russian peasant 
in those northern regions is a hardier breed of human. He 
isn’t, In fact, he is “‘softer” than any Londoner and more 
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susceptible to the cold. At least, that is my opinion, based on 
careful observation. When winter comes, he goes about his 
outside duties so heavily wrapped up in furs that he might 
go to sleep in a refrigerator wathoue asking for a hot-water 
bottle. 

When he goes indoors, he strips off almost everything 
save his pants and walks bare-footed over the wooden floors. 
For the stove is set in the middle of the room, and usually it 
is a stone or concrete affair about four foot square, with an 
Opening on each “‘face’’, or side. It is flat-topped, and it is 
not uncommon for a Russian to curl himself up on that top 
and bake. 

The wood fire is kept going day and night and the tem- 
perature in the house is in the neighbourhood of eighty or 
ninety degrees. If that doesn’t soften the tissues of a man, 
he was born to be an Arctic explorer. 

One method the peasant did appear to favour as a pre- 
ventive of frostbite was to keep as far away as possible from 
soap and water. Some of them were cheating the State of 
quite an area of soil, but they must have held to it so long 
that the authorities had wiped it out as a bad debt. 

Harking back to the wars that have scarred this vast 
country, I have heard it suggested by men who deem them- 
selves pioneers of trade that only a small portion of the cost 
of any war might make North Russia a land of plenty and 
comfort—that trade so prosperous and development so rapid 
could be brought about in less than a decade. Personally, I 
don’t believe that millions of pounds could overcome the 
natural difficulties in less than fifty years. North Russia will 
always be like that “sweet, old-fashioned country cottage in 
England’’, which the estate agent admits is ramshackle, but 
adds in a quick and insinuating whisper : “It has wonderful 
possibilities.” ‘They are possibilities that never become 
probabilities. 

The Germans were spying out the land in North Russia 
both before and after the Allied Expedition landed. They 
were prospecting for trade. We found the old familiar traces 
of them in the villages—cheap clocks and tawdry ornaments, 
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They couldn’t have carried back to Germany any con- 
vincing stories that might lead the capitalists to reach for 
their cheque-books. But if, as I was assured, they introduced 
smoked glasses to the Lapps for use in the snow, let them be 
given credit for it, even though these glasses do rob the little 
Lapp of a good deal of his former picturesqueness. 

It may be felt that undue exaggeration has been indulged 
in describing the Russian peasant’s indifference to the laws 
of hygiene. If there is a redeeming feature, by all means let 
him have credit for it. At least once a year the peasant’s 
house is cleaned from roof to floor. And it isn’t a mere 
tidying up, either. The occasion is Easter. Every article of 
furniture, pictures, bedding and the rest of it, goes out into 
the snow, and the scrubbing of floors and walls and ceilings 
begins. Every member of the family is called into service 
and the work is done to the accompaniment of song and 
cheeriness. 

It was part of the Russian peasant’s Faith that the house 
must be made sweet and clean so that after the Resurrection 
the Christus might enter and soil not His feet. I say it was 
part of the peasant’s Faith : since those days even the simple 
Faith of the people has not been allowed to remain inviolate. 
Superstition has been classified as ignorance by the “‘intel- 
lectuals’’, and simple Faith as superstition. 


Early in the Finnish campaign it was suggested in all 
seriousness that Germany was nurturing the idea of making 
Murmansk a submarine base, after, of course, coming to an 
arrangement with her Russian partner. 

In a radio broadcast, an eminent British military author- 
ity swept the idea aside with a contemptuous gesture. And 
with sound reason, I thought. The Germans might be more 
profitably employed ins haping a submarine base off Green- 
land, or Spitzbergen, where they could get so far under the 
ice that a depth charge from the heavens couldn’t reach 
them. If the Gulf Stream didn’t give Murmansk a friendly 
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lick on its way round the northern coast, the harbour would 
be locked in for several months of the year. 

It isn’t to be doubted that the German mind has been 
much intrigued by the natural resources of North Russia, 
but I cannot believe that their expert pioneers looked twice 
at Murmansk harbour with the idea of submarines in mind. 

It is no new thing, this German consorting with Russia. 
I repeat that, after the signing of the Armistice in France, 
German officers began to swarm over the land, glad, appar- 
ently, to offer their services to the crude military leaders 
whose appointment had followed the “liquidating” of many 
thousands of officers of the Czarist régime. Even so early as 
February 1919, the British General Staff was reporting 
on the Bolshevik strength opposing the Allied Expedition, 
especially those in front of General Ironside : 


The Bolsheviks have at their disposal a total of 
approximately 22,700 men, with a rifle strength of 
18,300 men. They have 66 field-guns, 9 heavy guns, 
and about 150 machine-guns. Of this force about 
17,900 are in forward positions in contact with the 
Allies, and the remaining 4,800 are in reserve at Vologda 
and Viatka. In addition to this reserve there are 
approximately 100,000 men, formed into units but still 
in training in the interior of Russia, who can be drawn 
upon if necessary. The Bolshevik organization and system of 
command have shown a marked improvement in the recent 
operations, and the General Staff feel sure that assistance is still 
being derived from German and Austrian officers. 


History, then, as viewed in these early days of 1940, 
may be repeating itself without having altered very much. 
The Russian general troops, as we of the Expedition knew 
them, didn’t amount to very much until they came under 
the command of the superior German and Austrian officers. 
Even to-day they have to be “‘pushed forward” as then, and 
are quick to surrender if they imagine the odds against them 
to be great. 
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But this much may be said even for the minor Russian 
soldier : when he undertakes espionage, he finds a new 
access of courage—a spirit that one would hardly associate 
with him. And this fleeting reference to spies does not em- 
brace the glamorous ‘‘Olgas”’ or ‘‘Dmitris” that figure in 
fiction of a robustious nature. We were brought in contact 
with spies of distinctly humble origin, and it wasn’t rare to 
find them exceedingly courageous of bearing even when 
they knew that capture meant death. 

One of these men was caught on a boat bringing troops 
across Lake Onega. The role he had assumed was that of a 
peasant, and to that class he most certainly belonged. He 
was given considerable “rope” on that boat because of his 
comparative insignificance. 

Indeed, if it hadn’t been for the fact that a colonel on 
board was attached to Intelligence and possessed one of those 
devastatingly long memories that all spies dread, the fellow 
might have gained the sanctuary of Archangel. 

But he was trapped. The colonel figuratively tapped his 
forehead and said to himself : “Where have I seen this chap 
before ?” 

Within a short while the spy was being closely ques- 
tioned. He knew he was beaten before he answered the first 
one. There was no sign of fear, nor even nervousness : nor 
did he exhibit the fictional bravado of the “man who has 
done no more than his duty”. 

The boat was a long way out : the trial was short and 
swift, and the spy was taken to the forepeak to be shot. 
He was tied to the ship’s rail—on the outside, so that when 
the volley was fired his weight would cause the slip-knots to 
give and he would fall into the sea. 

As he approached the rail he smiled at the firing-squad, 
and through an interpreter made a request : Would anybody 
oblige him with the lid of a cigarette tin ? 

A hole was made through the bright tin lid, a string loop 
was passed over his head so that the lid rested on his breast— 
his heart. Then, smiling again at the firing-squad, he 
indicated the lid and said : ‘Dobra /’’ (Good). They fired. 
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I came across quite a number of these Russian spies, 
but they were all of the same social standing—distinctly 
middle-class. One was a young woman of about twenty- 
four : she was being held prisoner in the Petrogradski gaol, 
Archangel. She was of the secretary-typist order, very 
quiet and seemingly inoffensive, but according to the Intelli- 
gence people she had lived a most adventurous life both in 
Petrograd and Riga and had brought off some singularly 
disconcerting coups. In prison, she was completely resigned 
to her fate, and when questioned about her superiors and 
those who had dictated her course, would do no more than 
shrug her expressive shoulders and suggest that they proceed 
with the shooting. 


Chapter Nineteen 


The Russian then and now—Has Ironside’s appraisement 
changed ?—An army’s weakness without trained officers— 
A nation’s handicap when faith is contemned. 


THE WORK OF THE EXPEDITION BEING ENDED BECAUSE OF 
circumstances that allowed of no deeper penetration into 
Russia in fulfilment of the promises made in the beginning, 
and the last of the British troops having been withdrawn, 
this country, at least, settled down to the blessedness of 
forgetfulness so far as all wars were concerned. If there had 
been any political controversy in regard to the ethics of 
the N.R.E.F. enterprise, it was set aside as an episode, or 
slipped into the official archives. 

Honours were conferred on the two Generals, and those 
honours were deserved. The Murmansk commander became 
Sir Charles Maynard, K.C.B., and retired in 1925. 

The herculean “Big Bill’’, who had only to stride out from 
the Archangel headquarters and gaze around him to streng- 
then the morale of soldier and civilian alike, became in the 
fullness of time Sir (William) Edmund Ironside, K.C.B., 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff—the high position held 
by Sir Henry Wilson at the time Ironside was on the 
Archangel Front. 

There is a touch of sentiment in all old soldiers, and it is 
more than likely that all who served under “Big Bill” or 
‘Tiny’ Ironside ignore the tucking away in parentheses of 
that “William’’. 

Writing as a layman, I should say that Ironside forced 
himself to believe in the Russians whose cause we were 
espousing. That must not be accepted as a reflection on his 
sincerity, for if ever a soldier carried out wholeheartedly 
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what he believed to be his duty, it was Ironside. He was there, 
primarily, to stiffen the backbone of the remnants of the old 
Russian Army supposed to be confident of staving off the 
advance of Bolshevism. He was probably the best man in 
the British Army that could have been chosen for the job. 
He knew the country ; he was familiar with the language ; 
he had served in many parts of the world ; and, most im- 
portant of all, he was a man on whom the General Staff 
at home could rely for swift and effective decisions. Of his 
personal, physical courage I have already written in 
praise : fear is a word unknown to him. 

But, looking back on his relations with the Russians 
who served under him, I am still constrained to feel that he 
was never really happy about the best of them. Not even 
in the spring of 1919, when he was informing the General 
Staff at home that the Russian troops under his command 
were showing rapid improvement. His optimism inspired, 
for instance, the official report : 


He (Ironside) points out that it is possible to 
obtain 10,000 recruits in the Mezen and Pechora areas, 
which can be rendered thoroughly anti-Bolshevik, and 
where good work is already being done by a British 
Mission. General Ironside reckons that he can count, 
under certain definite conditions, on having 23,000 
efficient Russian troops ready to fight by the end of the 
summer. 


In short, General Ironside, at that time, was confident 
that he could carry out all he had set himself to do in the 
linking up with Kolchak, but “‘the certain conditions” just 
didn’t eventuate. If he had been commanding purely British 
troops, there can be little doubt that he would have achieved 
infinitely more than he did, however valuable it might 
have been. 

The mutinies that were destined to occur later—the 
tragic passiveness of the peasant-soldiers and readiness to 
yield to the promptings of insidious whispers—must have 
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played havoc with any good opinion Ironside might have 
entertained of the nationals. 

The doubt is purely personal to myself, but did the 
General really believe in his heart that stalwart and loyal 
soldiers could be made out of the peasants of prisoners taken 
from the Bolsheviks ? Their very simplicity and ignorance 
must have prevented their assimilating the tenets of the new 
ideology that had come to disrupt their country. But there 
was one feature of this new régime that even the simplest and 
most ignorant among them must have recognized, and, 
recognizing, felt that the significance of life and even death 
had changed for them. That feature was the betrayal and 
destruction of their Faith. 

These peasants had seen their churches pillaged and 
desecrated and defiled in every sense that is implied by the 
word defilement. They had seen their sacred ikons torn 
down from the walls. They had seen the priests murdered. 
If they were told that all this was done in the name of Pro- 
gress, their minds would be too impoverished to grapple 
with the suggested logic of it. But it couldn’t fail to have a 
dire effect on their morale without offering them any com- 
pensatory alternative which they could construe into 
emancipation. If they had been mentally capable of theor- 
izing on this phase, they might have said, with justification : 
“If the God we have served for centuries is no more than a 
delusion, then nothing is moral or immoral.” 

Early in the campaign against the Finns, the Soviet 
must have trembled in apprehension when it learned of the 
failure of their peasant-soldiers. And the Soviet might have 
asked itself whether or not it was possible to make a loyal 
adherent of a man by taking from him the ikon he wor- 
shipped and replacing it with a machine-gun he didn’t 
understand. 

A fact of vital importance is that the Bolsheviks began 
their régime by getting rid of all the officers who had served 
under the Czar, or, rather, in the Four Years’ War, thus 
militating against their own chances of creating an army of 
strength and resolution. But a fact that is of even greater 
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importance is that they destroyed (or seriously impaired) 
the religion of the masses. That was done in the name of 
intellectual progress. They made a minor Frankenstein of the 
peasant-soldier—a robot incapable of exercising individual 
thought or action. He didn’t care which side he served on, 
but was indifferent about serving on either. He would betray 
the one as freely as he would the other. 


Officers and men who served under General Ironside 
on the Archangel Front must have retained many vivid 
memories of the town—winter and summer. Doubtless they 
were glad to get out of the country towards the end of 
1919, but they might not deny that there were some bright 
moments in the darkest day. 

The British soldier can always be depended on to 
provide for himself some form of amusement in the 
shape of physical exercise no matter what the climate or 
conditions. 

Right in the centre of the town, near headquarters and 
abutting on the harbour, the Canadians helped the English 
““Tommies” to build a toboggan on the principle of a helter- 
skelter. That was in the winter, of course, when everybody 
was waiting for the thaw that would allow of closer contact 
with the enemy up the Dwina. This toboggan was twenty 
or thirty feet high and circular. When the fellows came rolling 
down that slide—human balls of fur and snow-boots—it was 
the height of discretion for any passing drosky or sleigh to 
keep well out of the way. 

Those old troops might have been fidgeting to get home, 
but they made the best of their time while out there. They 
fraternized with the townsfolk, but were never able to get 
on the same easy familiarity with the language as the 
British troops in France. “Nitchivo’—the equivalent of that 
historic “San fairy ann’, served them as their “Nothing 
doing’. They made its significance stretch over a con- 
siderable area of understanding. Some of them tried 
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ski-ing, but they would have earned more kudos at foot- 
ball. 


There was a summer game at which few excelled, 
although their teachers were children. I don’t remember 
seeing it demonstrated in any other country. A plank about 
twelve feet long is laid across a log of about six inches in 
diameter, after the fashion of a see-saw. The players stand 
one on each end: at the start, the player on (say) the left 
is raised a few inches from the ground, the weight of the other 
holding the right end of the plank on the ground. Player 
on the left then jumps upward a little, stiffens the body, 
and comes down again on the plank. That shoots the op- 
ponent up at least a foot : he comes down with increased 
weight owing to the higher altitude from which he 
drops. His weight, in turn, sends the other still higher, and 
so on. : 

The children of Archangel were so expert at the game that 
it was nothing for them to be shot ten or twelve feet in the 
air and yet come down, firm and true, on the plank. The 
trick was to hold the body and head rigid during the up- 
ward and downward movement : dare to glance downwards 
to make certain of the landing-spot and the chances were... 
Well, I watched a couple of officers try the game one 
afternoon. One of them wobbled at a height of ten feet and 
came down so awkwardly that he broke an arm. 

There will be a soft spot in many hearts for the old 
Troitsky Hotel, that dilapidated barn of a place we used as 
an officers’ mess. The word hotel is a misnomer: there 
were no “hard” drinks available beyond the mild, bottled 
ale that had to be gingered up with pepper if a “kick” were 
required. The place had been dismantled and handed over 
to us as a place in which to eat tinned food served in a variety 
of ways. It was a rendezvous where the first question asked 
of one another was: ‘‘Have you heard when we’re getting 
out ?” 

If you turn up any book of reference you will learn that 
in Archangel the chief articles of traffic are “fish, flax, oats, 
linseed, tar; pitch, train-oil, skins, furs, timber, wax, and 
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caviare’”. And that the manufactures include “cordage, 
canvas, linen, leather, beer and sugar’’. Well, I was there 
only the best part of a year, so perhaps it was excusable that 
I should overlook these things. Even the timber yards were 
no busier than a hog-pen on a summer’s afternoon. The 
impression I took, perhaps unfairly, was that so far as in- 
dustry was concerned, the people hibernated throughout 
the winter and merely turned over in their sleep in the 
summer. , 

Officers and men will have retained, too, many memories 
of the “‘characters”’ that lived and served among us. There 
was that fine old country squire type of officer who was never 
seen outside without his hunting-crop tucked under his arm. 
It had one of those hefty buckthorn handles so useful for 
opening gates without getting from the saddle during a run 
with the hounds. He never carried any other weapon ; the 
hunting-crop was enough. 

One night, in the winter, he was stalked by a Russian 
who had prepared himself for the attack by filling up with 
vodka. The “squire’’ was on his way to his billet when the 
first pistol-shot whizzed into the snow a yard in front of him. 
He turned leisurely, looked across the street, and saw the 
attacker, who had come out from his hiding-place behind 
a stack of ttmber and was now levelling two revolvers and 
pulling the triggers as fast as his addled pate could dictate 
the movement. 

The “squire” was only mildly surprised. He gripped his 
hunting-crop by the thong end,walked slowly and apparently 
unconcernedly towards his man, didn’t even swerve or 
duck as the fusillade went on, then brought the buckthorn 
handle down. like a cleaver—and with all the effect of a 
cleaver. 

Some time after the incident I spoke to the “squire” 
about his temerity. He disclaimed anything in the nature of 
courage for his action in the circumstances and followed that 
up with this little homily : “In all my experience I have 
come across very few men who, when sober, could hit their 

mark with an army revolver from a distance of thirty 
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yards. This fellow was drunk, and he was trying to use two 
revolvers. Ergo, he hadn’t a cat’s chance in hell of hitting 
me in the darkness, and when I got close to him he was so 
startled that he dropped both weapons in the snow.” Then, 
rather wistfully, he went on to talk of England, and how the 
countryside must be looking. 

And there was the quiet, studious-looking officer who 
was taking a course in memory-training. The principal 
equipment for this enterprise was a pack of playing-cards : 
the idea was to memorize the value of each one, turn it 
face downwards, and see if he could remember it when he 
came to it again. He achieved distinction among us because 
of his serious reply to our request for the loan of his pack for 
other purposes: “I put the wretched things down some- 
where in my billet, but for the life of me I can’t remember 
where.” 

All good fellows and as game as the next when it came to 
trouble. There was one who used to keep his revolver holster 
filled with chocolate scrounged from the canteen, but he 
knew where to put his hand on the revolver when it was 
needed. 

And who that met him will ever forget the doctor with 
the secret hair restorative ? In the beginning, this fellow had 
most of us guessing rather dismally about what might happen 
to him when he got under fire. He took neither war nor 
politics seriously : indeed, it was utterly impossible to induce 
him to talk about medicine and the profession to which he 
belonged. He had one brain cell that sparkled (for him) 
with all the fascinating iridescence of a diamond: one 
subject of conversation that obliterated (for him) all other 
topics that keep the tongues of men in action. He had 
discovered the perfect hair restorer. It was perfect—he said 
so himself. 

But even to a layman this sort of thing was distinctly 
undignified, even unprofessional in a doctor. And one night, 
seeing that look in the eyes of the listeners which is eloquent 
of incredulity and boredom, he went to his kit and brought 
forth a small phial of the concoction. Before he could be 
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prevented, he rubbed some of the stuff on the nose of a naval 
officer. And, believe it or not, within twelve hours there was 
an extraordinary downy patch on that nose. 

When he reached Archangel, the doctor was sent to a 
distant front—and a front where he was more than likely to 
get his hair removed rather too quickly by a rifle-bullet. 
Long afterwards, I met a colonel who had been serving 
on that front and inquired what had happened to the doctor. 
This was his answer : “‘Of all the fellows I’ve known, he was 
the bravest under fire, and I’ve never known his equal as a 
doctor.” ) 

Which only goes to show that one should never judge a 
man on ‘his eccentricities in a slack time. You can never be 
certain that his clowning isn’t part of the mask that covers 
real greatness. True modesty often goes to theatrical 
extremes in order to conceal truth. 

We had men of every shade of opinion, every conceivable 
vocation. Drifting down the Dwina one night in summer— 
lying outstretched on the hatch of a barge—TI listened to the 
quiet, instructive lesson in astronomy given me by an officer 
as he picked out and indicated the planets in the firmament. 
His voice was pitched in the gently-flowing key of a kindly 
professor holding the interest of a class of students : one 
would never have associated him with the grimness of war 
and the incalculable hazards of adventure, yet on the left 
breast of his tunic were ribbons that told of gallantry in the 
field. 

Often I’ve found a mild form of entertainment in 
wondering what happens to men like these when they reach 
the autumn or winter of life. Stowed away in the recesses 
of their minds must be enough material for a hundred books 
and more that should stimulate the youth that follows on. 
What are the chances? Probably some of them find their 
way into the country, where they pass their days in cultivat- 
ing tiny plots of garden ; or stirring up the steaming food- 
stuffs for a couple of snuffling pigs that may represent at least 
a portion of the yearly rent. And some of them may find a 
job in a City when the “orders of the day’’ may amount to 
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this : Bolt a meagre breakfast, dash for a bus, squeeze into 
the office just on time, hoist up a bowler hat to a peg, climb 
on a high stool, snatch at a pen, and . . . be thankful for 
that job. 

The N.R.E.F. was a real adventure for most of these men. 
It wasn’t only an episode. And that’s why I say that the 
war between Russia and Finland over the same old snow- 
covered ground will awaken memories that may have fallen 
asleep. They will not begrudge the Finns one minute of the 
thrills of victory they have achieved, or may achieve, but 
I fancy—only fancy—that they will find a spark of pity for 
the frozen Russian peasant-soldiers who were never more 
than cannon-fodder when it came to a test of arms and 
courage. Instead of “‘courage”’, let us say individuality. 

As I have said, General Maynard retired from active 
service in 1925, taking with him into his retirement, I am 
certain, the best wishes of every officer and man that served 
under him. Only those who were in close contact with him 
at Murmansk during that winter, 1918-19, can have any 
true conception of the ordeals with which he was faced, and 
the responsibilities that rested on his shoulders. 

And what of the General Ironside I knew in those days ? 
I have written of the implicit faith Sir Henry Wilson placed 
in him. In almost every paragraph of the General Staff’s 
Report on the North Russia Expeditionary Force there is a 
tribute paid to him. . . . ‘““The strong character of General 
Ironside whose personality has raised morale.” ... “The 
General Staff has every confidence in General Ironside”. . . 
“The only sound course is to give General Ironside the 
necessary sanctions for the operations, leaving him a free 
hand as to their limits and conduct.” And (again from Sir 
Henry Wilson, as Chief of the Imperial General Staff) : “No 
praise is too high for the work of our commanders, Generals 
Maynard and Ironside, who through the long, anxious 
months . . . carried a load of responsibility that would 
have crushed men of softer fibre.”’ 

After Archangel, General Ironside’s promotion was as 
rapid as his friends and acquaintances expected. In various 
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parts of Europe he figures in important, even vital, missions, 
and eventually reached the peak of every soldier’s ambi- 
tion—Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

I have seen him only in photographs since those Arch- 
angel days. The hair has greyed, as is common to most of us : 
there may be a few more lines in the face, but . . . the old 
tobacco-pipe is still there, and on the left side of the mouth ! 
There is the same old throw of the massive shoulders and the 
mien of one who would push a mountain out of his way in 
getting to an objective. He has become a great and com- 
manding figure in military history : I would give something 
to know in what order of importance he places his Archangel 
command in the category of adventures through which he 
has passed. 

In recent times his photograph has caught my eye in 
a hundred pages and more. Impressive ? Yes. But the mental 
picture of him that I shall retain until wars and other things 
have ceased to interest was when I saw him at Beresnik that 
fateful morning when news came through that what we 
called Dyer’s Battalion of Russian ex-prisoners had mutinied 
and then murdered their British officers. 

I can see, again, his massive figure striding down to the 
water’s edge to board the river steamer that should take him 
thirty miles higher up the Dwina to the scene of the tragedy. 
His face was a study in determination. He had rapped out 
orders to the little staff at Beresnik : he deputed no one to 
take the place he believed to be his ; he was going to the 
scene of the mutiny. And for long after his return it was dis- 
creet to keep out of his way. He had seen a human plan, a 
humane plan, abused and go wrong. The kindness he had 
shown to these Russian soldiers had been repaid with foul 
murder. The plan had been dictated by conditions that 
presented almost insuperable difficulties ; it had failed, and 
it is not improbable that in the darkness of the hour he re- 
called the advice of the Russian leaders that no trust could 
be safely reposed in these men. 

Calm reflection leads me to believe that few incidents 
in the military career of General Ironside affected him so 
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much as this one. It would have embittered the ordinary 
man to indifference as to what might happen to the rest 
of the Russian community who were secking protection 
against the Bolsheviks. But General Ironside is not an 


ordinary man. 


Chapter Twenty 


Was criticism of the Expedition justified ?—Could more have 
been achieved in different conditions ?—What was the direct 
motive : > 


IN CONCLUSION, AND AFTER LONG AND CAREFUL CONSIDERATION 
with the whole of the facts before me, I would seek again to 
answer those critics who asked many questions at the time 
the Expedition went out to North Russia and since. 

What was the principal motive on the part of the Allies 
immediately after the last war in sending out this Expedi- 
tion ? Was there in their minds an idea that Bolshevism 
might be stemmed when it was in its incipient stage, or, 
rather, when it had declared itself after the Revolution in 
Russia ? 

Frankly, I do not believe they entertained that thought. 
If they did, they could have had no adequate conception 
of the strength of that movement. 

The avowed object was to fulfil an obligation imposed 
on them by the pact that linked Czarist Russia with the Allies 
in the war against Germany. And, as has been openly stated 
in the official correspondence quoted herein, the operations 
were really part of the main war against Germany and 
Austria at that time. Revolution had broken out in Russia 
before the war in the West had even looked like breaking. 
With Russia out of it, the Germans could withdraw innum- 
erable divisions from that line and concentrate them on the 
Western Front. 

The Russians, designated the loyal Russians, who were 
actually impressed by their chances of stemming the revolu- 
tionary forces and subduing them, had appealed to the 
Allies for assistance so that it became a question of honour 
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as well as self-preservation so far as the Allies were con- 
cerned. 

The Expedition was not the “‘private war” of anybody, 
although you might not have to dig very deeply into 
political archives to find that suggestion. It was an essential 
part of the Great War, and was dictated solely by the military 
exigencies of the time. 

It is preposterous to believe that America, for instance, 
would have lent herself to the enterprise if she had suspected 
any ulterior motive, any subterfuge in the name of diplomacy 
that might aim at the aggrandizement of any one person or 
party. 

The object of the Expedition has been clearly defined. 
First, it was to protect the Russian civilian population of the 
northern regions from the attacks that were imminent by 
the Bolshevik armies. These people were still adherents of the 
old régime, and although news travels slowly in Russia they 
had learned of the dire consequences of opposition to the 
Bolshevik leaders in the south. Refugees had trailed up from 
the city that was known as St. Petersburg : they had been 
joined at Riga by thousands more, and all had poured into 
the ancient town of Archangel. 

Secondly, it was a military move in strict consonance with 
the ethics of war, because the dispatch of that Expeditionary 
Force meant pinning a German army to the north-east of her 
boundaries. (The Russia of those days was our ally, not 
Germany’s.) The war in the West having ended, it was 
argued in some quarters that it was not incumbent on the 
Allies to “perpetuate” war : in short, as peace had come to 
the West, it ought to be assumed that the same blessed 
conditions existed in the continent of Europe and else- 
where. The selfishness of that argument needs no em- 
phasis. 

Admiral Kolchak and General Denikin had certainly 
impressed the Allies with their conviction that when the 
old Russian Army had pulled itself together it would be 
able to restore order where chaos and revolution abounded. 
But I do not think that this optimism engendered the belief 
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that Bolshevism could be eradicated almost before it had 
started. Aid had to be given the loyal Russians, and that aid 
was part, as I say, of the war that had been waged in the 
West. If the Expedition could have joined up with Kolchak 
and, indirectly, the other Generals working with him, it 
would have done all that could be expected of it ; then, with 
a Russian Government established in the northern region, 
the “loyals” could carry on. 

Again and again I have stressed my personal belief that 
the majority of people in England—and the troops that 
formed the Expedition—had a very superficial idea (if any) 
of the meaning of Bolshevism. It was just an incomprehen- 
sible word that kept figuring in the newspapers, like 
Fascism, or Nazism, though infinitely more baffling than 
either. 

For those who were more enlightened, or in closer touch 
with the march of time, the fundamentals of Bolshevism 
embraced ideals that were not devoid of the true spirit of 
altruism. But if the majority of the people in the West were 
unable to grapple with the intricacies of the movement, it 
wasn’t to be wondered at that the illiterate peasants and 
even the artisans of Russia were equally uninformed. 

It is a trusim that there can be no gain without sacrifice, 
but as the leadership of Bolshevism changed and still newer 
ideals were attached to the old, or supplanted them, so 
confusion and chaos became more general, and even among 
the “‘intellectuals”’ in the West doubts came to weigh heavily 
on the wings of hope. The individual Russian was not finding 
the emancipation that had been promised by the protagon- 
ists : the rights of the free subject that had been so elusive, 
even non-existent, in the old régime, were now even more 
remote. 

And I still maintain that the ideals of the true Bolshevism 
were impaired, if not shattered, when contempt and vilifica- 
tion were heaped on the Faith of the people. Even at his 
dullest, the illiterate peasant might have caught a glimmer 
of the light cast by the idealists, but when his age-old Faith 
was thrown aside as mental garbage, the “idealism’’, so 
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far from inspiring and enlightening him, took from him the 
last remnant of hope he possessed. It made him indifferent 
to any form of evolution. 

The reader may have noted the frequency (and the 
wistfulness) of the plaint that with more British troops of 
first-class experience much more might have been achieved 
by the Expedition. The questions that naturally arise out of 
that plaint are these: With purely British troops, could 
General Ironside so have speeded his advance south as to 
join Kolchak’s Force before disruption came to that leader’s 
plans ? And if he had joined them, might a different chapter 
have to be written in the history of Bolshevism ? 

Frankly, I say No to both questions, but, then, I 
write only as a layman. And yet the very impression on 
my mind tends to substantiate the protest that the complete 
destruction of Bolshevism was never part of the Expedition 
as planned. 

Knowing what I do now, I say that if General Ironside 
could have quickened his march with the aid of first-class 
British troops, it might have meant no more than greater 
embarrassment in the end. He would have been deeper 
into the country. And all recorded facts tend to show 
that disruption had already occurred in Kolchak’s 
Army. 

It would be ungracious for even a layman to suggest 
that Kolchak deliberately misled the Allies of that time, 
but the only deduction that one can make from the frag- 
mentary facts that filtered through is that Kolchak’s beliefs 
in the strength of his force and the weakness of the enemy’s 
were but the offspring of hopes—and hopes that were 
sown on shifting sands. Kolchak and his followers had 
dreamed a dream, and that was all that could be said 
about it. 

With Ironside, at Beresnik, two hundred miles up the 
River Dwina, it was “On to Kotlas ! There we shall join 
hands with Kolchak, hand over to him the lines of com- 
munication linking him with the Government of the 
Archangel region, and our work will be done, and we shall 
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be back in England in time to see the harvest gathered 
in.” 
' And even at that time Kolchak was retreating farther 
and farther away. | 
That’s why I say that any tribute paid to General 
Tronside—military or other tribute—would be incomplete 
if it did not embrace his sterling mental courage in the hour 


of disappointment and disillusionment. 


North Russia ! 

The impression that remains is far beyond the mental 
photograph that fades with the passing of the years, the high 
lights softening into the kinder shadows. It is a picture 
that chisels itself into the fabric of the mind so that it 
becomes like an ineffaceable epitaph—the epitaph of a 
country. 

When the long winter whitens and stills the vast wilder- 
ness that spreads itself from Karelia to Northern Siberia, 
all semblance of human life seems to have died or passed 
into the insignificance to which it may have been assigned 
in the Beginning because of its unworthiness. 

The frozen lakes and rivers are silent as death in their 
seasonal sleep, and the awe inspired by the frozen sea strikes 
‘ even deeper into the very soul of the beholder. The waves 
are halted in their surging, the breakers caught in that fraction 
of time between curving and spraying themselves on the 
rocks and shingle. Silence! A hand was raised and life 
stood still. A picture of a land and people for whom hope 
died an aeon and longer ago. A picture that symbolizes 
eternal war between Futility and Endeavour. 

And yet when the Arctic winds relent as the seasons 
move on, and the compassionate sun comes pityingly to the 
dormant earth, the splendour of sea and landscape is 
beyond the power of words to describe. The flood of sun- 
light sweeps over ice and snow, draping all with incomparable 
gems of every conceivable colour and design. The pendent 
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icicles of the black, stark forest trees stir gently beneath 
the warming touch, and drip as with joy on the melting 
snow beneath. The frozen breakers of the sea free them- 
selves from the thraldom of winter and take up again the 
rhythm and song of life and hope. 


THE END 
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village in which he lives from the point of view of one in the position of a 
squire living in the old manor house. He knows the locals and writes about 
them in a very human way. He also reconstructs the family life of the 
manor in a truly democratic fashion. The author’s village comes to life 
and the book is delightful throughout by virtue of its quiet humour and 
great degree of charm. Demy 8eo0. 166. 


The American Embassy 1n London 


Emily Bax MISS BAX OF THE EMBASSY 


MISS BAX was the first woman and the first English stenographer te 

work at the American Embassy in London. She became an important 

part of its structure and her recollections of the celebrities of the period 

1902 to 1914, and of Ambassadors Choate, Reid and Page form an authentic, 

gay and thoroughly entertaining book. Demy 8vo. 166. 
All prices in this catalogue are provisional and subject te alteration 
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Biography and Memotrs 
By the Sunday Dispatch columnist 


The Marquess of Donegall 


VE TAKEN MY FUN 
VARIETY is the spice of the journalist’s life. Lord Donegall, as the 
author of the weekly feature ‘‘Almost in Confidence’’ for the last 
twelve years, has travelled over most of the globe in the pursuit of interest- 
ing, amusing, and colourful] events. The title of this book reflects the 
Irish side of his nature, for he never fails to find ‘‘fun’’ even in such sombre 
circumstances as the Spanish War or the days of the September crisis of 
1938 in Prague or Berchtesgaden. His peregrinations lead him to write 
of such widely divergent topics as a fancy-dress dance at a London Nudist 
Colony, an execution in Sing-Sing (there was no ‘“‘fun’’ that time!), the 
Royal Tour in Canada and the U.S.A., narrow squeaks when piloting his 
own ‘plane, Hollywood, arms traffickers in Finland, Italian colonization in 
Libya, and bogus ‘‘mediums’”’. 
Through all the ‘‘fun’’ there runs a strain of serious journalistic observation 
and research, bringing the reader in contact with world-famous personalities. 


Large Demy 8vo. 32 Illustrations 18s. 
Jj. G. Hay Halkett 
A MAGISTRATE’S MEMORIES 


HE author of this intensely human and fascinating book, whose death 
occurred recently, was famous as a magistrate of the widest and most 
varied experience. 
His book is full of stories, grave and gay, of the hundreds ot cases with 
which he has had to deal. Large Demy 18s. 


Jack McLaren GENTLEMEN OF THE EMPIRE 


Author of ‘‘My Crowded Solitude’, ‘‘My South Seas Adventures’. ‘‘The 
Crystal Skull’, ‘The Devtl of the Depths’’, etc. 

N these days when the Empire has so magnificently taken up the death- 

struggle against aggression this book has a special appeal. It reveals 
something of the work of those officials of the Colonial Office who are 
responsible for the maintenance of law and order in steamy West African 
jungles, red-hot deserts of the Sudan, savage Pacific Islands, and other 
parts of the British Empire. 
Hitherto, the exploits of these District Officers and the details of their 
work—and sometimes deaths—have been buried in official-looking Govern- 
ment reports and files. Before writing this book, Mr. McLaren travelled 
many thousands of miles and met numbers of these gallant officials 
personally. 
In the case of District Officer Bell of the Solomon Islands, and District 
Officer Syme of West Africa, Sir Hubert Murray and Resident Magistrate 
Wilfrid Beaver, he was privileged to hear their stories at first hand, while 
only a year or so ago Mr. McLaren visited the lonely grave of District 
Officer Scott-Moncrieff in the Sudan. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
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Biography and Memeirs 
A. L. Humphreys CROCKFORD’S 


HE late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries produced some of the 
most colourful, the most astonishingly extravagant eccentrics ever known. 
Many of them were members of Crockford’s, the gambling club founded 
by the former fishmonger, William Crockford, of which this book is an 
account. It is a most amusing sidelight on the activities of the great in an 
England that was soon to be swamped in the rising tide of mechanization 
and Victorian taboos. It was the day of Beau Brummell and the dandies ; 
ef “Our Billy’, William IV; of duelling, still; of great fortunes dis- 
sipated and fortunes made overnight at the gaming tables. The excesses, 
bizarre eccentricities, the whole tone and manner of living of the Society 
ef those times, seem almost incredible to the modern reader. There is 
great charm about this book in its re-creation of vanished characters who 
could flourish only in their own age and whose like will not be seen again. 
Large Demy 8vo. Illustrated in colour 30s. 


A. C. R. Carter LET ME TELL YOU 
LORD HORDER has aptly dubbed Mr. A.C. R, Carter ““The Pepys of the 
Art World’. Mr. Carter’s connection with The Year's Art since 1887 
and with the Daily Telegraph since 1901 has made him known as a watchful 
critic and keen observer. His experience of art and literary auctions is 
unrivalled—especially of incidents ‘‘behind the scenes’’. Yet Mr. Carter’s 
contacts with men and affairs have not been confined to events in the world 

of Art, and in this volume he gives a vivid account of a very full life 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated 16s. 


The inside story of film backgrounds 


Clifford Hornby 
SHOOTING WITHOUT STARS 


JHE author is a film camera-man and in this fascinating book describes 
in a vivid and picturesque style his experiences in obtaining the authentic 
background scenes which the public insist on believing to be fakes. 
Here is an inside story that is both enthralling and freshly written. 
Demy 8vo. 16 Illustrations. 16s. 


Albert Carr JUGGERNAUT 
The Path of Dictatorship 


HIS contains the compelling personalities and dramatic careers of 
twenty super-rulers and is a volume of extraordinary pace, eventfulness, 
and variety. From Richelieu and Cromwell to Mussolini and Hitler, the 
reader lives in a world in which intrigue, daring, ruthlessness, and a 
magnificent sense of timing work spectacular if transitory miracles before 
his eyes. Large Demy 8vo. 16 Illustrations. 18s. 
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Biography and Memoirs 


R. H. Mottram BOWLER HAT 


A last glance at the Old Country Banking 
Author of ‘‘The Spanish Farm’’, ‘‘Early Morning’’, etc. 
ISTORY is made rapidly nowadays, and in no department of life 
has change been more sudden and complete than in that of what would 
now be called the “clerical staff’’ of our great financial institutions. 
The author describes himself, with justice, as ‘‘an hereditary bank clerk’. 
He was, in fact, the fourth generation of the same family to work at the same 
desk for the same masters, during a continuous period of nearly a century 
and a half. What broke through so happy and so permanent tradition ? 
That is the point of this book. Between the years 1900 and 1914 there 
still existed, in the banks, insurance and other offices, a whole population of 
skilled, trusted and settled ‘‘drivers of the Quill’’, as they used to be called. 
Some of them actually still used quill pens, and there was little or no 
machinery, a very few typewriters, an occasional adding machine, no dupli- 
cators as we now know them; rarely were women to be found among them. 
In the main the business correspondence and accounts of the nation were 
kept in copper-plate handwriting, and the contacts between those who per- 
formed this service and the public were personal and particular as they never 
will be again, and to a degree now almost incredible. Those remote but 
really recent days disappeared finally in 1914, and already are ripe for in- 


timate record, such as this. Demy 8vo. Eight Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
George Borodin VISIONS OF CONTEMPT 
Author of ‘‘Street of a Thousand Misters’’ A Man’s Faith 


VERY well-written, cynical, amusing, human book is this life-story 
of. Dr. Vladimir Stepanov, written in the first person. 

Born of humble parents in a small Bulgarian village, Stepanov, by sheer 
ability and determination, became a doctor and specialized in psycho- 
analysis. The story of his adventures in Bulgaria, how he became a 
chauffeur to earn money while studying for his final examinations, and of 
the unfortunate result of an operation on his brain, is quite brilliantly told. 
The whole makes a fascinating book of strange experiences excellently 
described. Large Crown 8vo. 8s. 3d. 


The British soldier through the ages 


Douglas G. Browne | 
PRIVATE THOMAS ATKINS 


ERE, under one cover, ts the story of the private soldier in the British 
Army from the seventeenth century to the last Great War. 
The author sketches the great campaigns in India, Africa, the Crimea, 
vividly and from an entirely new point of view. It is revealed how the 
Tommy of yesterday fared in the Army as it once was, how he distinguished 
himself on countless occasions and what extraordinary hardships he had to 
endure. A panorama of gallantry, this book is destined to endure, not as an 
academic military record, but as a highly colourful story of Private Thomas 
Atkins’ role in fighting for and preserving the heritage that is England’s. 
Crown. 6s. 
All prices in this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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Travel 
Louis Golding THE WORLD ! KNEW 


Author of ‘‘Magnolia Street’’, ‘‘Five Silver Daughters’’, etc. 


ON the first page of this new book Mr. Golding says: ‘“The War has come. 
Or it has come again. It is not going to be the same world any more. 
Before its aspect is wholly changed I wish to make some sort of picture of 
the world I knew, putting in the light and shade as I remember them. For 
places have been my chief emotion, the thought of places unseen and the 
experiences of places seen.’’ 
Louis Golding begins his tale by an account of the appearance in Man- 
chester of his family as a forlorn little band of refugees from the Pale of 
Russia. He tells the story of his earliest days and dreams, of his first novel, 
written at a fabulously early age—The Advenchers of Three on Bludy 
Island. He interweaves the pattern of the Manchester of his boyhood with 
the Doomington of his best known novels, Magnolia Street, Five Silver 
Daughters, and Mr. Emmanuel. Then suddenly the first war switches him 
to Macedonia and the pillars of the Parthenon. His career as the most 
contumacious literary traveller of our time then began. 
Large Demy 8vo_ Illustrated. 18s. 


Maud Parrish NINE POUNDS OF LUGGAGE 


ITH nine pounds of luggage in one hand and her banjo in the other 
Maud Parrish has been round the world sixteen times, up and down the 
continents, round and about exotic islands. All her life she has had one 
of the strongest cases of wanderlust ever to possess a woman. This is a 
personalized travel book and autobiography, full of strange places and 

unusual people—packed with strange and unusual adventures. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. 


Vivian Ellis ELLIS IN WONDERLAND 


Author of ‘‘Day Out’’, ‘‘Faint Harmony’’. 


N this delightful volume Vivian Ellis has recorded his vivid impressions of 
a trip to Hollywood, via the Virgin Islands, Jamaica and Panama. The 
same deft touch, the same appealing gaiety that characterize his song hits 
are readily apparent in these witty pages. 
Mr. Ellis tells us of a happy Christmas Day spent in Hollywood, his re- 
actions to a meeting given by Aimee Macpherson, a dinner party with 
Marlene Dietrich, how he earned seven dollars as a hired help at a tea party 
given by Mary Pickford in honour of the Grand Duchess Marie of Russia. 
Such names as Harold Lloyd, Ginger Rogers, Vivien Leigh, Errol Flynn, 
Dolores del Rio, Bing Crosby, Katherine Hepburn, Paul Muni, James 
Cagney form the background to Vivian Ellis’s Wonderland. 
Large Cr. 8vo. Eight Illustrations. 9s. 6d. 
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General 


Arnold Zweig THE ALPS 
Author of ‘‘The Case of Sergeant Girscha’’, etc. 


THE famous novelist has departed from his usual medium to give in this 
book the story of the Alps from earliest history to the present day. The 
whole subject has been treated with the originality and imagination to be 
expected from this renowned artist. With vividness and great scholarship 
he described the fights for the Alps which shaped European history from 
classic antiquity to the beginning of Christendom. He portrays the con- 
tinued struggle to maintain life amidst the avalanches and glaciers, and the 
spiritual influences pervading the Alpine republics. Many other aspects 
of the Alps are dealt with, including a fascinating citation of myths and 
fairy tales in support of the supposed ex'stence of an ancient population. 
The range of interest that irradiates from the subject is so great and diverse 

that this book will appeal to everyone with an inquiring mind. 
Demy 8ve. 18s. 


Henry Baerlein IN OLD ROMANIA 
Author of ‘‘In Czecho-Slovakia’s Hinterland’’, etc. 
NE of the most interesting countries of Europe, especially in the present 
state of things, is Romania. Thousands of young people in that ecuntry 
have such an admiration for Britain that the demand for teachers of our 
language falls short of the supply. We in this country want to know more 
about Romania, and here Mr. Henry Baerlein, who has an extensive and 
peculiar acquaintance with south-eastern Europe, tells us of life in the old 
kingdom. His previous Romanian books dealt with the provinces of 
Bessarabia and Transylvania; like them, this volume, with the scene 
in Moldavia and Wallachia, is picaresque. 
Demy 8vo. 16 Illustrations. 16s. 


Peggy Scott WOMEN IN THE WAR 


‘THIS book provides a thorough and discursive survey of the activities 

of women in the War. It describes in a most informative style the 
varied and extensive part that women are playing in the national war 
effort and compares their present position with that which they held in the 
Great War and shows how women have developed as national workers 
since 1914. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 68. 


Joseph Wharton Lippincott 
ANIMAL NEIGHBOURS OF THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 


nitmal Neighbours of the Countryside is a book which cannot fail to be 
read with interest and profit by young and old alike, for it not only 
tells about the wild animals, the birds, foxes, squirrels, frogs, and lesser 
creatures which are around us as country neighbours, but is filled with 
anecdotes of the author’s unique personal experiences in searching for them 

and learning their habits. 
45 Illustrations by LYNN BoGuE Hunt. Demy 8ve. 148. 
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War and Politics 


Important Announcement 


Sir Ronald Storrs 
A RECORD OF THE WAR: 1939- 


T would be impossible to find a chronicler of the war with finer qualifica- 
tions for the undertaking than Sir Ronald Storrs. His knowledge and 
practical experience of many aspects of world affairs could scarcely be sur- 
passed. In Seven Pillars of Wisdom T. E. Lawrence wrote: ‘‘The first 
of us was Ronald Storrs, Oriental Secretary of the Residency, the most 
brilliant Englishman in the Near East, and subtly efficient, despite his 
diversion of energy in love of music and letters, of sculpture, painting, of 
whatever was beautiful in the world’s fruit . . . Storrs was always first, 

and the great man among us.”’ 
The work will appear quarterly, in separate volumes, each recounting the 
occurrences and developments of the previous quarter, with copious 
explanatory maps, diagrams and illustrations. The first volume, which 
brought the narrative to December, is now in course of preparation, and is 

due to appear early this year. 
Demy 8vo. Profusely tllustrated. Each quarterly volume, 12s. 64. 


A famous statesman on the struggle for freedom 


Edouard Herriot 
THE WELLSPRINGS OF LIBERTY 


JHE famous French statesman describes in this book the good and per- 
manent things that have occurred to France since the revolution which 
gained her liberty. He tells us just exactly what the French Revolution 
accomplished. M. Herriot argues that the three great democracies—Eng- 
land, France and America—defenders of liberty won by revolutions of very 
different kinds, are stronger than the totalitarian states and must survive 
in any conflict with them. It isa poignant and brilliantly written volume 

and throws invigorating reflections on the present situation. 
Crown 8vo0. 75. 6d. 


William Guy Carr GOOD HUNTING 


Author of ‘‘By Guess and by God”’, **Brass Hats and Bell-bottomed Trousers’’, 
etc. 


[N his famous book By Guess and By God William Guy Carr established 

himself among the forefront of successful writers on Naval events of the 
Great War. In Good Hunting he continues his brilliant chronicle. The 
book is full of excellent stories of heroism at sea in surprise ships, sub- 
marines, flotillas, and the Royal Naval Air Service. It is a most vivid 
and inspiriting record of the resourcefulness and supremacy of our sea 
power. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. 
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War and Poltttrs 
A brilliant analysts of modern Germany 


John Heygate THESE GERMANS 


Author of ‘‘Decent Fellows’’, '‘A House for Joanna’’, etc. 

R. HEYGATE has not written a treatise, but he has vividly re-created 

scenes from his many contacts with Germany during the last fifteen 
years. The opening chapters describe his life when he was a student at 
Heidelberg, and subsequently he paid long and frequent visits to the 
country. He has been a first-hand witness of the evolution that Germany 
has passed through during those years. He gives close accounts of the 
amazing moral state into which Germany dropped in 1929. He describes 
the night-life of Berlin when it had become the most decadent capital in 
the world. The book goes on to show the sudden transformation that 
followed Hitler’s rise to power, and he shows bow Hitler replaced German 
vitalities which were disintegrating themselves with moral abandon into a 
resuscitated national ideal of the strength and supreme destiny of the 
German people. 
It is a brilliant piece of work. It has as much suspense and power as a 
fine novel and it is compelling and disturbing because it is real. It is too 
important a book to be missed by anyone who wishes to understand the 
problem of the Germans’ place in the world Demy 8vo 12s. 64. 


S. Theodore Felstead 
GERMANY AND HER SPIES 
A Story of the Intrigues of the Nazis 


Author of ‘‘German Spies at Bay’’, etc. 
ERE 1s a fascinating book which reveals the widespread net of Nazi 
spying and intrigue which has been flung all over the world for seven 
years. As the author shows, the secret agents of the Nazis have been at 
work in England, France, America, Switzerland, Denmark, Finland, and 
even Russia, spying and suborning in preparation for that world domination 
which Hitler set out in Mein Kampf. In this book the reader will see one 
Nazi plot after another, right up to the outbreak of war. The deeds of 
their spies these seven years past prove beyond all doubt that Germany 
meant to make war. 
Demy 8vo. 16 Illustrations. 12s. 64. 


Commander H. Pursey, R.N. 
THE STORY OF THE CONVOY SYSTEM 


‘THIS is the colourful story of the system which, in time of war, enables 

merchant shipping to carry on its task of bringing essential food and 
materials to the British people. How and why the Convoy system 
originated, the complex organization behind it, its difficulties when faced 
with an unscrupulous enemy, and the feats of courage on the High Seas 
which enable it to be carried out—all these things make fascinating 
reading at the present time when the country’s commerce and the house- 
wife’s larder depend on them. Here they are told accurately and in a 
way that all will enjoy. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. 
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War and Politics 


A. Beverley Baxter, M.P. 
MEN MARTYRS AND MOUNTEBANKS 


The Inner Story of Personalities and Events 
Behind the War 


Author of ‘‘Strange Street’’, etc. 


OW that Mr. Churchill can no longer act as a contemporary historian the 

public has to find his successor. Few people will deny that Beverley 

Baxter would be the popular choice. 
His political contacts are unique. There is hardly a country in Europe 
where he does not know the men who hold office and the men behind the 
scenes. In the United States, Canada, Roumania, Italy, and formerly 
Germany, his writings are constantly quoted as representing the voice of 
this country. 

Mr. Beverley Baxter has just, completed what he has described as an 
inner history of the war. In this exciting and important book he opens the 
door on many mysteries. His pen travels from Rome to Berlin, to Vienna, 
to Prague, to Bucharest, and, of course, throughout he deals with the situa- 
tion at Westminster, where history is always floating with the mists of the 
Thames through the window. His conclusions will startle and even shock 
many readers. It isa fearless and vivid personal picture of man and events. 

Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Stephen Graham 
FROM WAR TO WAR, 1917-1940 
A Date Book of the Years Between 


Author of ‘‘Balkan Monastery’, ‘‘Stalin’’, etc. 


ERE is modern history presented in a factual and eoinurenenaive form 
for clear and accurate reference It is a book to dip into, to browse 
in, or, if read straight on, the cumulative effect of the time sequence is 
something not to be missed. This is a new way of presenting history. 
Strictly truthful and accurate, unbiased and with no elaboration of per- 

sonal views. Yeta fine stimulant for thought and reflection. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Bernard Newman THE STORY OF POLAND 


Author of ‘‘Lady Doctor’’, ‘‘Woman Spy’’, etc 


OLAND is, after Germany, the most discussed country of Europe. 
What is to happen to Poland after the War ? In this book the romantic 
story of Poland is sketched—a tale of thrills as enthralling as any novel. 
The rise of a great people; their golden age, while more ‘‘civilised”’ 
neighbours were a conylomeration of warring tribes; the decline and fall, 
and the miraculous rebirth of Poland—here is a background of history 
unequalled throughout the world in romance and drama. This book is 

likely to be the standard work on Poland for many years. 
Demy. Illustrated. 8s. 64. 
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Humour and Satire 


Sacha Guitry 
REMEMBERING THE CHAMPS-ELYSEES 


LL who saw Sacha Guitry’s brilliant film, Romans d’un Tricheuy (The 
Cheat) will enjoy his new film entitled Remontons Les Champs- 
lysées. Fortunately he has seen fit to publish what is a combination of 
his scenario and his notes, and for those who wish both to appreciate the 
film and fully to understand the artistry of its creator this book is essential. 
Remembering the glamour and the splendour, the comedy and the 
tragedy of the Champs-Elys‘es from 1617 to 1938 in the company of such 

a masterly artist as Sacha Guitry is an experience not easily forgotten. 
Crewn 8vo. 6s. 


A humorous book on politics and the English scene 


Denis Dunn MEIN GAMP 


HIS book is an amusing and light-hearted effort to provide an antidote 
to the general ‘‘strain’’ of the constant tension of war. Sketches, verse, 
and parody survey the English scene, while there are malicious imitations 
of the spate of serious political books of the moment. 
Denis Dunn is the son of James Dunn (‘‘R. E. Corder, Daily Mail’). He 
began writing for the Da:ly Mail while in lower school at Stonyhurst, 
joined the Daily Sketch, was spotted by Lord Beaverbrook, and was 
funny man for the Datly Express for seven years. In his company we 
hope you will forget your troubles and other people’s and laugh heartily. 
Illustrated by Fenwick. About 7s. 6d. 


Two excellent books of fun 1n word and illustration 


Jonah Barrington and Fenwick 
LORD HAW-HAW OF ZEESEN 


A COMPLETE and revealing biography of Germany’s Number One 

English radio announcer, together with some hitherto unpublished details 
of his love life with Winnie the Whopper, his marriage to Lady Haw-Haw, 
and his associations with Mopey the Baby, Auntie Gush and Mr. Smarmy. 
Including also ‘‘Six Hints for Haw-Haw’”’. 5s. 


Herry-Perry and David York 
FIRST-AID FOR FIRST-AIDERS 


BOTH dispensers of this tonic of laughter are somewhere in England on 

urgent National Service, and we are assured that any further revelations 
concerning them would not be in the public interest. Suffice it to say 
that one is a doctor and the other a V.A.D., that their book was compiled 
under the pressure of successive crises culminating in the war and that its 
purpose is to enlighten as well as to entertain anyone wise enough to read 
it. It isan accurate and thoroughly well-informed book on First-Aid, and, 
at the same time, a book of irrepressible humour, a page-by-page 
procession of chuckles. For all engaged on National Service it is 
indispensable. 5S. 
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Miscellaneous 


Compiled by James Agate 
SPEAK FOR ENGLAND 
(An Anthology for the Forces) 


HIS Anthology is intended to appeal) to the soldier, sailor and airman. 

It has been compiled by Mr James Agate, the critic and journalist. 
The enormous mail which Mr. Agate received in connection with his 
articles in the Dazly Express has brought him in touch with the com- 
monalty of this country and what they are thinking today. This suggests 
that he is in a position to know what the soldier at the front wants to read 
in his occasional moments of respite. Small Cr. 8v0. 5s. 


Vice-Admiral Gordon Campbell, V.C., D.S.O. 
SAMARITANS OF THE SEA 


HESE stories of rescues make almost unbelievable reading, and because 
the taciturn members of the lifeboats that performed these rescues 
are not given to recounting their own exploits, it has devolved upon 
Vice-Admiral Gordon Campbell to tell the dramatic and colourful story of 
these ‘‘Samaritans of the Sea’’ Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. 


R. H. Naylor 
WHAT THE STARS FORETELL 1940 


HIS volume contains predictions of the most unexpected develop- 
ments in international affairs and ‘‘Birthday Forecasts’ which always 
seem to carry just the right personal message his readers seek. 5s. 


Ella Grainger THE PAVEMENT ARTIST 
And Other Poems 


“THE interest of her poems lies in the fact that they are not the ordinary 
love-lyrics which appeal to any cultivated reader, but the philosophy of 

poetry inspired by a most original outlook '’—DouGLas SLADEN. 
Crown 8v0 3s. 6d. 


Sport 
Peter Lawless 
RUGGER’S AN ATTACKING GAME 


ERE is an invaluable little book for all who play or intend to play the 
great game. It is obvious to players that the methods of attack are 

the chief consideration and they are here clearly set out and illustrated. 
Crown 8vo Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


Richard Burton A NEW BOOK ON GOLF 


BOOK by the world’s leading golfer, who is acknowledged to be con- 
sistently the longest hitter in Britain, is of paramount importance. 
“‘Dick’’ Burton shows you how to hit the ball farther, and how length is 
controlled and used with discretion. Here is a book that will help every 
golfer. Illustrated About 7s 64. 
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Magnificent Limited Editions 
Warren T. Halpin ) HOOFBEATS 


A MAGNIFICENT collection of 65 full-page and 65 spot drawings by 

arren T. Halpin, whose authentic and superbly artistic action pictures 
of horses in sports—polo, hunting, steeplechasing and so on—are well 
known to artists and sportsmen alike. Widely known as the artist is for 
his remarkable portraits of horses and hounds, this is the first time he has 
consented to make a collection of drawings for publication in book form. 
This Limited Edition is a large quarto, attractively bound in white cloth 
lithographed in red and deep blue from a pattern of Tattersall plaid. The 
artist himself has made a special silhouette drawing of a horse for the 
cover, and this and the lettering are in gold. 


Large quarto 130 tllustrations. Limited edition of 100 copies. £3 3s. 


William J. Schaldach FISH BY SCHALDACH 


Collected Etchings, Drawings and 
Water-colours of Trout, Salmon 
and Other Game Fish 


WILLIAM J. SCHALDACH, who has long been known as one of ‘the 

premier etchers and painters of game fish, has brought together for 
the first time under one cover his inimitable work on fish and fishing sub- 
jects. His collection contains sixty magnificent pictures—etchings of 
fish and fishing scenes, special drawings, and eight pages in full colour— 
the subjects ranging from salmon, the various kinds of trout, bass and 
muskalonge, to swordfish and tarpon in the salt waters. 


Large quarto. 60 aquatone pictures and 8 pages tn full colour. 
Limsted edition of 100 copies. £3 35. 


Lorene Squire 
WILDFOWLING WITH A CAMERA 


TO get these astonishing intimate pictures Lorene Squire braved dust 
storms and heavy rains and was frightened only when a wood-mouse 
ran over her hand. Each of these hundred photographs represents hours 
of labour on Miss Squire’s part : hours spent crawling through the mud and 
reeds of marshes to pain the necessary vantage point from which most 
accurately and artistically to picture the birds; and hours spent in pro- 
ducing each of the final prints reproduced herein in aquatone, the best 
medium that modern engraving methods afford. The accompanying text 
contains a wealth of information concerning the habits of the birds— 
text which is as fresh and sparkling as the crisp autumn mornings in the 
sloughs of which she writes. 
Large quarto. 100 full-page illustrations. 
Bound in natural linen cloth, stamped in dark blue. {2 2s. 


4ii prices in this catalogue aro provisional and subject to alteration 
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BIRDS «2, COUNTRY 


& of the Dominions, Colonies, & Dependencies 
their Life, Eggs, Nests, and Identification 


(Letters A to T Now Ready) 
(Letlers T to Z and Birds of our Empire ready in February) 


A beautiful standard work 


Here is a veritable encyclopedia of knowledge on Ornithology 
which, besides forming a handsome addition to your bookshelf, is a 
book which anyone interested in Nature Study will use nearly every 
day. Its size (7$” x 5”) makes for easy handling, while the fine 
British art paper brings out the detail of the many fine illustrations. 
The complete work will consist of two volumes forming a standard 
work on BIRDS OF OUR COUNTRY from A to Z, and Birds of our 
Empire, their life, eggs, nests and identification. 


Indispensable to schools and nature lovers 
Nature study is now an important item in every school curriculum 
and to have ready access to such a book as this will save many a 
journey to the Public Library. Country rambles become much 
more enjoyable and instructive with this book as a guide. 


Photographs and Coloured Plates 


Never has such a remarkable and fine collection of photographs 
been published on this subject. Many photographs are by eminent 
bird photographers, and the complete two-volume work contains 
over 1,000 beautifully reproduced half-tone illustrations and 
24 incomparable plates in full colour. 


An authoritative work 
It is essential in a standard work of this nature that the details givea 
are backed by real knowledge. To ensure the utmost accuracy we 
engaged as Advisory Editor DAVID SETH-SMITH, Curator to 
the London Zoological Society, known to millions of radio listeners 
as the ‘‘Zoo-Man’’. 
This tmpor-ant work can also be obtained in separate parts at 7d. each. 


Four Magnificent Bindings 
This work is available in four durable and attractive bindings at 
the following prices: 
Cloth, blocked with a handsome design and Cerne on 


Art Vellum : ‘ gs. 6d. 
Rexine, blocked in real gold on side and spine IIs. 6d. 
Quarter rich red Levant Morocco-grained Basil blocked — 

in real gold with Art Vellum sides 15s. od. 
Full rich red Levant ene Basil blocked in 

real gold . a ‘ : : . «7s. 64. 
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HUTCHINSON’S 


PICTORIAL 
HISTORY of the WAR 


Edited by WALTER HUTCHINSON 


M.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I., F.R.S.A., F.Z.S., Barrister-at-Law 


A complete and authentic record appearing in weekly parts every Friday 
at 7d. (and in volume form every other month). The first volume is now 
ready. The second volume will be ready on the 26th January. The third 
volume will be ready on the 23rd March, and subsequent volumes every 
ether month. 


W orld-Famous Contributors 


No trouble or e apenas has been spared to provide the finest possible editorial material by 
experts in their own field. Whether it is a written contribution, broadcast speech, or survey given 
in the House of Commons, every word is authoritative. 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH. Tue Rr. Hon. LESLIE HORE-BELISHA 


(Broadcast.) erelary ot Saee ioe sited The British 
.B.E.: ritain rmy in France 
st a ll Tar Rr. How. Sia NEVILE HENDERSON 
: : the War. (Repo 

IAN HAY (Maj.-Gen. John Hay Beith, c.3.2., seat Eerie O 
u.e., Director of Public Relations, War  78™ Rt, Hon NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, 
Office): Then and Now—1914-1939. (Speech.) 

ApmiraL GORDON CAMPBELL, v.c., D.s.0. : Tue Rt. Hon. ANTHONY EDEN, pe.c. 
How the Convoy System Works. (Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs). 

Tae Rt. Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL, (Broadcast.) 
P.c., C.H.: The First Month of the War, Tne Rr. Hon. J. R. CLYNES, u.p.: Britain's 
(Speech.) Larder is Fuller This Time. 

VERNON BARTLETT, mp.: The Quid Tne Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, x.c., 
War en the Western Front. : G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Broadcast.) 


Volumes 1 and 2 will contain more than 1700 magnificent illus- 
trations printed on finest British art paper, a number of fine plates, and 
many modern maps specially drawn for this work by Geographia, Ltd. 


Ite Beautiful Bindings 


RED CLOTH, attractively lettered in gold foil 88. 6d. per volume 
BLUE REXINE, real ae gba and embossed 


design. . 10s. 6d. per volume 
QUARTER RICH LEVANT MOROCCO- | 

GRAINED BASIL. Red or green. . 12s. 6d. per volume 
HALF RICH LEVANT MOROCCO-GRAINED 

BASIL. RedorGreen. . 16s. 6d. per volume 
FULL RICH LEVANT MOROCCO-GRAINED 

BASIL. Red and Green. . . 19s. 6d. per volume 


ASTANDARD WORK FOR EVERY HOME 
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HUTCHINSON’s 


UNIVERSAL 
BOOK CLUB 


President: WALTER HUTCHINSON 


M.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.L, F.R.S.A., F.Z.S., Barriscer-at-Law 


Books published from 7/6 to 21/- for ONLY 2/6 
The pick of the best books by best-selling authors 
No subscription or membership fees 
The co-operation of nine leading publishers 

No irksome restrictions 

Not a library subscription scheme—each selection remains 

your own property 

It costs nothing to join—there are no subscription or member- 

ship fees! Hutchinson’s Universal Book Club is not a library sub- 
scription scheme. Every month the Club issues to its members, 

FOR 2/6 ONLY, a handsomely produced book of outstanding merit, 

and the book remains the member’s own property. 

Such a scheme would not be possible but for the vast resources 
and organisation of Messrs. Hutchinson (the largest publishers in 
the world). All of our associated companies (Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett, Jarrolds, John Long, Stanley Paul, Selwyn & Blount, 
etc.), are co-operating with the Club. 

The books issued by the Club are entirely unabridged and identical 
with the editions purchased by the general public at 7/6 to 21/-. 

Hutchinson’s Universal Book Club has already arranged to provide 
members with hooks by such famous authors as: SIR PHILIP 
GIBBS—GILBERT FRANKAU—FRANK SWINNERTON— 
LADY ELEANOR SMITH—NAOMI JACOB—PETER MEN- 
DELSSOHN—ETHEL MANNIN-—DENNIS WHEATLEY— 
RAFAEL SABATINI—LION FEUCHTWANGER—WILLIAM 
GUY CARR, etc., etc. 


Congratulations on the formation of the Club have already been received 
by many eminent authors and others. 

FRANK SWINNERTON writes: ‘‘I offer my congratulations. It deserves 
the encouragement of all who know how great is the need of vast numbers 
of readers for cheap. good books, and how immense are the resources of 
Ge ae usicre who are united in sponsoring Hutchinson’s Universal Book 

PULP, . 

ETHEL MANNIN writes: “IT wish the Universal Book Club all possible 
success. The privileges and advantages it offers seem to me both 
excellent and unique. Good Juck !’’ 

By special arrangements with the National Book Association, 
members of Hutchinson’s Universal Book Club have the option of 
obtaining, for 2/6 only as additional books, copies of any of the 
National Book Association selections. (A full list of all titles obtatn- 


able will be sent to you upon enrolment or by request.) 


* Write for Prospectus giving full details 


HUTCHINSON’S UNIVERSAL BOOK CLUB 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE 
32-36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 (CITY 3200) 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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